






































Walter Baker’s 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


For 122 years they have been recognized as superior 
to all others. 


Why “superior to all others’’? 

!— Because they are pure and of high grade. 

2—Because they yield the most and best for 
the money. 

3— Because they are unequaled for smoothness, 
delicacy and flavor. 

4— Because years of study have been given to 
their skillful preparation. 


Special systems and machinery have been devised 
peculiar to the methods of treatment whereby the 
purity, palatability and highest nutrient 
characteristics ‘are retained. 
The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette is authority fo. 
the statement that ‘‘these preparations are 
known the world over, and have received the 
highest endorsements from the medical practi- 


tioner, the nurse and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer.’’ 


NEW RECIPE BOOK (80 pages) FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 




























Ninth Prize Recipe. 
Pillsbury’s Vitos Pyramid Cream :—To one ounce gelatine add one-half 
cup cold water. Let stand half an hour, and then add one cup hot boiled 
coffee and two-thirds cup sugar. Stir until gelatine is dissolved, and 
then strain. Toone cup hot Pillsbury’s Vitos mush add gradually one- 
half cup milk. Combine the mixtures and stir until perfectly smooth. 
Put in a granite pan and set in a pan of cold water, stirring constantly 
until mixture begins to thicken. Then add one pint thick cream, beaten 
until stiff. Pour into a mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. Turn 
into a serving dish. To onecup whipped cream and the beaten whites of 
two eggs, add one-half cup powdered sugar and one-half teaspoon vanilla. 
Heap on the pudding in the form of a pyramid, reserving enough to force 
through pastry bag and tube, for ornamenting the mold at its base. 


Above recipe gained Ninth Prize in a contest participated in by more than 
a thousand amateurs, $680.00 being divided among the twelve prize winners. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal Wheat Food, for breakfast, dinner and supper, in a hundred different ways, is sold in two- 
pound cartons by grocers everywhere. Booklet telling about the prize recipe contest and contain- 
ing many other recipes besides the twelve prize ones, will be sent free on request. 


Pillsbury- Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 
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HAVE YOU EVER BEEN TO CALIFORNIA ? 


Have you ever thought of going? Is there any good reason why you should not go? Do you real- 
ize that nowadays California is LESS THAN THREE DAYS from Chicago—less than four da 
from New York ; that the first-class round-trip rate from Chicago is only $110, and that the tourist 
rate one way is only $52.50? Do you realize further that the trip is so easily and comfortably 
made that tens of thousands of people, many of them long past middle age, go every fall and 
return the following spring? They go for all sorts of reasons—principally to escape the dis- 
comforts of winter at home, and to enjoy the delights of a land where flowers bloom and fruits 
ripen at a time of year when the East is covered with a mantle of snow and ice, where the air is 
as invigorating as a tonic, and the sky as blue as that of Italy. This is the year to go to Cali- 
fornia, and January is the time. The train to take is the Golden State Limited, which leaves the 
Grand Central Station, Chicago, at 7.45 P. M. daily, arriving at Los Angeles 1.50 P. M. third day 
thereafter. It has every comfort and convenience known to modern travel—electric lights, 
electric fans, bathroom, barber shop and Booklovers Library. No other train to Southern Cali- 
fornia is so luxuriously equipped. No other train makes faster time. 
If you prefer to make the trip in a tourist car— many people do—you should take the 
California Express, which leaves Chicago at 8.32 A.M. daily, and reaches Los Angeles 
73 hours later, making quicker time to all Southern California points than any other 
train carrying tourist as well as standard sleepers and dining cars. Stop-over privileges 
are permitted on all round-trip tickets. One stop-over that is “ worth while” is at El 
Paso, Tex.—to visit Old Mexico. Perhaps you would like to see Colorado and Utah on 
your way across the continent. You can. Take the Rock Island System to Denver or 
Colorado Springs, thence to Ogden, San Francisco and Los Angeles via the “ Scenic 
Line " (D. & R. G. or Colorado Midland) and the Southern Pacific. Through car service 
via the “Scenic Line” is as follows: Standard sleeping car for San Francisco leaves 
Chicago daily at 10.00 P. M.; tourist sleepers 10.00 P. M. Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

m Would you like further information? Shall I send you ** The Golden State"’? It tells you 
just what you want to know about California—its cities, climate and pleasure resorts. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago, Ill. 












































$100 for College Girls 


HE JOURNAL would like to know how 

girls have worked their way through college: 
that is, what particular things they did and how 
they did them, and exactly how far the money 
returns paid for their tuition and expenses. 
Therefore, THE JOURNAL offers 


$50 FoR THE BEST PRACTICAL ARTICLE 
25 ‘* ‘ Next BesT PRACTICAL ARTICLE 
15 “eé “cc THIRD sé sé “é 
10 “é “é FOURTH “é “é “é 


No article should exceed 1000 words in 
length: it should be shorter if possible. But 
be sure to make it perfectly explicit, giving 
exactly the things done, how they were done, 
and with figures if possible. But, most im- 
portant is it that it should be made perfectly 
clear just how far the money earned paid for 
all, or part, of the girl’s college expenses. 
The names of authors of articles will be with- 
held from publication if desired. All articles 
must be sent by February 10 to 


THE COLLEGE EDITOR 
OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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Why We Do Not ‘‘ Have’’ 
Certain Features 


AST September we asked our readers in the 
‘*Question Box’’ to make suggestions for 
new features for the 1903 JouRNAL, and the 
results were rather curious and mystifying. 
For example, more than 150 letters asked us 
to have a ‘‘Children’s Page,’’ whereas ‘‘The 
Good-Time Garden’’ had been in the magazine 
for five months! More than 100 letters asked 
for ‘‘ reviews of books,’’ and yet ‘‘ Mr. Mabie’s 
Literary Talks’’ had already appeared in the 
magazine for six months! Another 100 letters 
asked for an ‘‘etiquette department,’’— this 
when ‘‘The Lady from Philadelphia’’ had 
been in the magazine for a year! And all 
these features were in the identical issue in 
which the question was asked! 


ow 


More than 1000 letters asked as ‘‘a new 
feature’’ that not so much advertising, dispro- 
portionate to the reading matter, be given next 
year, whereas we have stated at least half a 
dozen times that for every extra column of ad- 
vertisements that is added there is always given 
an extra column of reading matter, so that the 
reader invariably benefits by the increased ad- 
vertising. The reading matter is never dis- 
proportionate to the advertising. In the largest 
issue ever made of THE JOURNAL, 64 pages, 
there were 110 columns of advertisements, as 
against 146 columns of reading matter, meas- 
uring the reading columns by the size of the 
advertising columns. And, as we said in the 
last JOURNAL, from the October issue alone 
there were 12 columns of advertisements ac- 
tually in hand, representing $12,000, excluded 
because we felt that there would be an excess 
of advertising even with extra pages added. 


A 


A 


Fully another 1000 letters asked that the 
advertisements in the magazine all be put to- 
gether in the back. This we have explained at 
least a dozen times that it is only by the present 
placing of advertisements and securing the rates 
that we do, that it is possible to give our readers 
the expensive magazine that we do for 10 cents. 

We explain all this because so many of our 
readers wonder why they do not receive-prizes. 
Is it any wonder when in one Question Box 
there came nearly 3000 letters, each one of 
which asked for some department that had 
already been in THE JOURNAL from six to 
twelve months, or suggested something that 
we had explained at least six times? Is there 
not some careless reading somewhere? 


op 
The Animal-Picture Awards 


T= following awards were made in the com- 
petition for the best photographs of animals: 


First Prize ($100)—G. Franzen, Oregon. 

SECOND Prize ($75)—H. W. Gilchrist, New 
Hampshire. 

THIRD PRIzE ($50) — Edward Schele, Indiana. 

FOURTH PRIZE ($25)— Henry Troth, Penn- 
sylvania. 

FIFTH PRIzE ($25)— Charles Tracy, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SIXTH PRIZE ($25 )— Mrs. Ethel C. Standiford, 
Kentucky. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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English Subscription Price : 
Per issue, 7d.; per year, 6s. 6d., post-free. 
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scription expires with this issue your renewal should reach us before the tenth of February to 
avoid missing the next issue of the magazine; for after that date we cannot enter your name 
for the next (February) issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any back numbers. 
Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 


(These Branch Offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 
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Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 


Copyright, 1902 (Trade-mark registered), +y The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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$100 for Your New-Year 


HE JOuRNAL wants to find cut the original ways which women 
have found in making pin money without leaving their homes. 
So it offers the following prizes: 


$50 for the Best Description of the Best Idea 
25 “ ‘* Next Best Description of the Best Idea 
10 ae “ Third “c“ ““ “e “ce ““ 
5 ‘** Each of the Three Next Best 


No more than 500 words should be used: fewer if possible. Brevity 
will be considered in the award of prizes. Write only on one side 
of the paper. What you must tell is: the idea by which you made 
money; how you did it, and the amount of money it netted you. It 
must be a personal experience: something tried, and exact methods 
plainly told, and money results must be given. Send as many 
different experiences as you like, but no single one should exceed 
590 words. Return postage must accompany each manuscript. 
Send before January 24 to 


THE EDITOR’S WANT BOX 














(THE PICTURE AND MOUNT WHICH WE OFFER EQUAL THIRTY OF THE ABOVE SIZE) 


Mr. Christy’s Fascinating “ Dolly”’ 
In Three Colors, Free to Every Girl 


HIS is Howard Chandler Christy’s most successful girl-picture — 

the charming portrayal of the fascinating ‘‘ Dolly’’ of Anthony 
Hope’s delightful ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues’’—the picture which thousands 
of girls have admired in the book. 

THE JOURNAL girls have so repeatedly asked for a Christy poster 
for their rooms that we have now secured a special printing of Mr. 
Christy’s drawing in three soft and beautiful colors, and mounted it 
on a generous silver-gray mat, the whole being ready for hanging, and 
making a picture 15 x 20 inches, a good deal larger than this JOURNAL 
page, naturally making a stunning poster for any girl’s room or den. 


This Picture is Not For Sale 
We Will Give a Copy Free to Any Girl 


who will, between now and February 15, send us just one (1) new 
yearly subscription to THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 

There is just one condition: It must be a new subscription — not 
a renewal— and it must be accompanied by $1.00. Remember, the 
subscription must not be your own and it must not be on the list at the 
present time. The picture will be sent, carefully packed and all post- 
age paid, as an acknowledgment of your courtesy in introducing THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to some friend who is not now a subscriber. 

Bear in mind to ask for a copy of the picture when you send the 
subscription, else it will not be sent. Address 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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MIss BANFIELD 


The New Department: 
THE JOURNAL’S Trained Nurse 


eS month THE JOURNAL begins a unique 
department never before attempted in any 
magazine —‘‘ THE JOURNAL’S Trained Nurse’’ 
— placing at the disposal of every reader of the 
magazine the help and advice of one of the 
ablest trained nurses in this country. 

The editor of the department is Maud Ban- 
field—a woman singularly well fitted for the 
important work she undertakes for the maga- 
zine. An English woman by birth, Miss Banfield 
was educated in France and Belgium, and had 
her training as a nurse for three years and a 
half in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in England, 
and a further training at Queen Charlotte’s 
Lying-in Hospital in London, where she re- 
ceived a diploma from the London Obstetrical 
Society. Then she came to America and or- 
ganized the nursing department of St. Agnes’s 
Hospital in Philadelphia. 

Seven years ago Miss Banfield accepted the 
position of Superintendent of Nurses at the 
Polyclinic Hospital in Philadelphia, and four 
years ago was elected Superintendent of the 
Hospital—a post which she now holds. 

Miss Banfield is a member of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s League; Royal British Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation; American Society of Superintendents 
of Training Schools; Chairman of Superin- 
tendents of Board of Examiners for Teachers’ 
College Course; and was Secretary of the recent 
International Congress of Nurses, etc. 


pp 
A Word About Some Dogs 


N THE September issue of THE JOURNAL, 

in the article by Clara Morris entitled ‘‘ My 
Dogs,’’ there were published the pictures of 
some dogs which it now appears belong to 
the Ashton Kennels, of Southampton, Long 
Island, owned by Miss L. C. Maeran. The 
photographs were erroneously sent to THE 
JOURNAL by a member of Miss Morris’s family 
during her illness, under the supposition that 
they were photographs of the dogs mentioned 
in the article. Naturally, both Miss Morris and 
the editors of THE JOURNAL offer their sincere 
regrets to Miss Maeran for the error. 


a 


on 


The Head on 
This Month’s Cover 


HE head on this month’s cover is that of 

Minerva, the Roman goddess of wisdom, and 
daughter of Jupiter, the great patroness of all 
liberal arts, inventions and sciences, especially 
of every domestic art requiring womanly tact 
and skill. Later, like the Greek goddess 
Athena, she also led in war and victory. 


on 


THE JOURNAL’S Original Pictures 


HE originals of the paintings and drawings 

published in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
are accumulating so fast, and we have had so 
many questions asking if we will sell this one 
and that one, that we have now decided to offer 
them all for sale without reserve. Up to this 
time we have uniformly declined, except in 
special cases, to consider the sale of any one 
of the original pictures. But if you now see 
a picture in THE JOURNAL that you like, or 
have in mind any one that we have already 
published, and you would care to own, write to 
THE JOURNAL’S Art Bureau and the price of it 
will be quoted. 

oy 


In the October 
Want-Box Competition 


FOR photographs of autumn weddings, only 

one award was made: that of the first prize 
of $25, to Mrs. F. B. Dodge, of Minnesota. 
The other photographs submitted did not seem 
to justify the award of the other prizes. 















































An Announcement 


Ww E have purchased the 
exclusive right to 
this entire page in 
every issue of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for 
several years to come, 
for the advertisements of 
Ivory Soap. The best 
artistic talent is now en- 
gaged upon the preparation 
of a succession of adver- 
tisements that shall, in 
every sense, be artistically 
attractive. In these adver- 
tisements it is our intention 
to present Ivory Soap not 
only as a standard of 
purity, but to show that, 
because of its purity, it has 
a wider range of usefulness 
than is commonly under- 
stood, or even imagined. 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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*“ My ambition would be to 
be prophetess, priestess or 
queen.’’ 




















“At one moment I desire 
to be a society butterfly, 
at another a scholar.’’ 

















“If the right man came 
along I'd take the man and 
let the degree go.”’ 





N OT long ago it occurred to me, as an interesting problem, to ascertain directly from one hundred college girls 


what were their feelings as to the sex to which they belonged, and what were their ambitions. 


two direct questions. 


I put to them 


The first question was: ‘‘ Would you prefer to be a man or a woman ?”’ 


The second question was : 


‘* What is your highest ambition to be as a woman ?”’ 


Would You Prefer to be a Man or a Woman? 


In answer to the first question : Of the one hundred girls, eighteen preferred to be men, eighty-one preferred to 
be women, and one wished sometimes to be a man and sometimes a woman. 
Of the reasons given by the eighteen who preferred to be men, here are some : 


A Man is Freer, Says this Girl 


‘*T should prefer to be a man because a man is freer 
to develop and has larger opportunities. He is not so 
much bound down by convention as is a woman, and his 
inheritance is richer. By this last I mean that man has 
had his mental qualities developed from the beginning 
until now. The race freely bequeathes to him what it has 
only grudgingly offered to woman —and that only in the 
past one hundred years.”’ 

A UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO GIRL. 


Wants to be a Man, and Yet —— 


‘* Ever since I was a small child I can remember wish- 
ing to be aman. Then it was simply to indulge in boyish 
sports ; now itis to be able to get around in the world 
with assurance and ease. First, a woman is tied down; 
she must conform to certain social laws. Second, a 
woman must accomplish twice as much as a man to get 
the same amount of respect and renown. ‘Third, a man’s 
place is in the world; a woman’s in the home. These 
are my own individual reasons for wishing to be a man. 
Still, really, I think a womanly woman has the greatest 
power in the world when she can influence a husband to 
do right, and bring up children to become a blessing and 
an honor to their land.’’ 

A GIRL IN NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
A Southern Girl Who is Hemmed In 


‘*While I believe that a woman’s opportunities for use- 
fulness are equally as great as a man’s I would prefer 
to be a man. I believe that a Southern girl has greater 
room for such a preference than one from the North. In 
general Southern girls are still hemmed in by the preju- 
dices of their ancestors. I admire a man’s liberty, his 
independence.”’ 

A RANDOLPH-MACON WOMEN’S COLLEGE GIRL. 


Envies a Man's Power of Initiative 


‘*A man has so much more power of initiative than a 
woman, and is not so restrained by conventionality and 
similar decrees.’’ A CoLoRADO COLLEGE GIRL. 


Married or Unmarried, a Woman is Hampered 

‘* At even this stage of the world’s progress it seems to 
me that the man has the better chance for achievement, 
service and greatness. The woman is still held back 
and hampered to some extent, and in her very position as 
caretaker and housewife she is more or less bound to the 
petty and trivial things. If unmarried she is still hampered 

more or less by conventions, proprieties and the like.’’ 

A WELLESLEY GIRL. 


Thinks Men See and Do More Things 


‘*T like men’s work and their freedom. 
is so much _ broader. 
more things. 


Their life 
They can see and do many 
They are the leaders.’’ 

A Girt At Mount HOLyoKE COLLEGE. 


oe 


os are some of the reasons why these girls preferred 
to be as their Creator made them : 


Wouldn’t Have Minded if Born a Man 


‘* Of course if I had been born a man I probably would 
not have minded it much, but as it is I am very glad to 
be a woman ; in the first place because a woman's life — 
that is, a true woman’s life — seems to me much finer than 


that of a man; she has great influence for good and oppor- 
tunities to exercise this influence especially over the home 
life. To me a true woman seems to embody all that is 
noble in life. Then, if a woman wishes for a broader life, 
in these days she has a chance to enter a profession and in 
this way to compete with men. The only reason for which 
I might wish to be a man is that he is freer to go where he 
wishes, but in almost all cases a woman can do this, too; 
so her life, if she so wills it, can be about as broad as a 
man’s.”’ A WELLS COLLEGE GIRL. 


Fancies the More Sheltered Life 


‘* Because the more sheltered life falls to a woman’s lot, 
and yet her activities may be equally great, both mental 
and physical.”’ A BRyN MAwR GIRL. 


Cannot Imagine Herself a Man 


‘* Myself as myself I could not possibly imagine in the 
role of a man, and I suppose all girls are much the same, 
having so many intensely feminine qualities that were they 
men they would be utterly dissimilar characters from their 
present selves. So far as use in the world is concerned | 
see no reason why one should have a preference for one 
sex over the other, or bewail the unkind fates for not mak- 
ing one of the opposite gender, since there is a place 
for all in this world which may be obtained by earnest 
effort. If we are to fulfill the domestic duties in life there 
is no good reason why they should not be as pleasant 
as it would be to mingle in the workaday world; and 
if we are not granted that sometimes questionable good 
fortune, precedent has shown us that what a woman really 
and sincerely attempts she can generally accomplish, and 
that fields once open to man alone are being opened more 
and more to the gentler but not necessarily weaker sex. 
Therefore, in view of these facts, I should say I am quite 
satisfied to be a woman.’’ 

A GIRL AT CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


Too Much Expected of a Man 


‘* T never prefer to be anything that I cannot be. Then, 
too, a woman has so much more of a chance for self- 
development than a man—that is, since so much is 
expected of a man anyway, he rarely gets the credit due 
him ; but woman, who has ambition and succeeds in mak- 
ing her mark in the world, is given the credit which she 
deserves.”’ A BROWN UNIVERSITY GIRL. 

Prefers to be the Beloved of Man 

‘* In this day woman’s position has so far advanced 
that she has most of the enviable privileges of last 
century’s man and all her own woolly Personally I 
am inclined toward home life rather than public life, and 
think that this is woman’s proper sphere. Yet, if a 
woman prefers the latter life she may have it to-day. I 
think the woman’s position of the protected one, the 
beloved of man and the mother of his children, which in 
this day is so much improved, greatly to be preferred to 
that of the man who must do the protecting.”’ 

A LELAND STANFORD, JUNIOR, UNIVERSITY GIRL. 


Sees Nothing More Attractive in Men 


sé 


I assuredly prefer to stay a woman, as I see nothing 
more attractive in any portion of a man’s life. In educa- 
tion a closer acquaintance with books, pictures, music —all 
the refining, broadening influences over life — are assumed 
to be a matter of course in the education of a woman, 
whereas a man is commonly left to develop a taste for them 
later in life, and is made carefully practical in so far as he 
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My arnbition was to be a 
physician, but I'm going to 
be married instead."’ 





To make a success as an 
actress. | am going to try 
to elevate the stage.”’ 
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**To fulfill awoman's high- 
est calling, as a wife and 
mother.’ 
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will submit. Later in life, if either undertakes to be self- 
supporting, competition with the other is to be expected 
nowadays, thanks to the revolution in the status of 
womankind in the past fifty years, due to the higher 
education and other liberal forces. It seems to me that 
a woman who goes to work sanely and with determina- 
tion will receive the same courtesy and recognition 
that a man does. The art of growing old gracefully 
seems to be confined to neither sex, so there is little 
reason to choose one sex rather than the other on that 
score.”’ A GIRL AT SMITH COLLEGE. 


A Woman Lives More than a Man 


‘* Perhaps it is because I am perfectly content with 
the position which a woman has in the world ey that 
I am satisfied to be a woman. I think, too, that a 
woman /ives more than a man, and has a deeper con- 
ception of what life is, because of her more sensitive, 
emotional nature. This I would not surrender.’’ 

A GIRL AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Too Much Risk in the Change 


‘* | realize that it would be impossible for me to change 
my sex without at the same time changing my personality. 
This is an alternative which I should be unwilling to 
risk. There is a saying, ‘ Naught venture naught have,’ 
but how can I be sure that in the change I am gaining 
anything, that I am making an improvement? What 
would I be? What would. be my personality if I were 
a man? These are questions a sufficient moment to 
deter a woman from wishing to enter unknown territory. 
Besides, it is foolish for a woman to wish she were a 
man just in order that she could do cet.ain great things. 
If, instead of vainly wishing, she would spend her time 
in doing, she would be able to accomplish some result 
worthy of her womanhood, and of immense finite or 
even infinite value to others.”’ 

A Bautrmore Woman's COLLEGE GIRL. 


Whatever She Sincerely Wants Man Will Give Her 


‘*T have heard it said that there is nothing to which 
we cling so tenaciously in life as our own personality, 
and I doubt if any one given the choice — an impossible 
hypothesis — would be other than himself or herself. 
So, as I was born a woman, a woman I prefer to be. If 
that is no reason, then because I| believe that a woman’s 
place in society is as important as a man’s, and her 


work in every way as noble. Her mind has been 
broadened through education, and I believe whatever 
else she sincerely wants men will give her.’’ 

A GIRL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


A Woman is the Finest Thing One Can Be 


‘*T am glad I am a woman, as I think it is the finest 
thing one can be. A woman has the finest feelings, the 
greatest possibilities. Now that she is being allowed 
to take a greater variety of positions in the world she 
is showing what she can do if she chooses. | still think 
the domestic sphere is woman's best.’’ 

AN ELMIRA COLLEGE GIRL. 


Used to Wish She were a Man 


** ] used to wish that I were a man, but have come to 
feel that my own sex is most desirable because of the 
abundant opportunities now open to women. We have 
nearly the same advantages as men along educational 
and professional lines, and still retain the special ones 
peculiar to our sex.”’ A VASSAR GIRL. 


The Influence a Woman May Exert 


‘* 1 prefer to be a woman because of the influence a 
woman may exert over the destinies of men and of 
nations.” AN ALBION COLLEGE GIRL. 


Grateful for Being a Woman and Tells Why 


‘* In the average home I believe I am fair in saying 
that the mother stands in a closer relation to the children 
than the father does. Children love their fathers, and 
usually when small they admire and imitate them, but it 
is to the mothers that they turn with their little pains and 
pleasures. The mother is the one who instructs and 
develops them ; upon her rests the future of the children 
intrusted to her, 

‘* Again, because of the influence a woman exerts. 
Not only is a woman the centre of a home ; not only is 
she the one who makes for good or evil the lives with 
which she is most closely connected, but a young woman 
who is not yet called upon to be in a home of her own 
has a widespread influence. And I believe that on the 
average a young woman influences a man’s life much 
more than a man influences a young woman's life. 
There is an element of sweetness and sincerity about a 
womanly woman which reaches far and works wonders 
often unknown to her. 


‘* Then, too, a woman is the one who sympathizes 
and loves. To a man love is not the essential thing, 
while to a woman it is all. When we are sick and in 
trouble it is to a woman we turn, and not toa man; and 
I find it very sweet to have people come to me when 
they want comfort. I like to feel as one of my girl 
fiends says, ‘ She is always there when you need her.’ 
\\ y is it that we have women nurses instead of men? 
Simply because a woman has the peculiar quality of car- 
ing for those less fortunate than herself. As a rule, a 
woman has to suffer more than a man does, but her joys 
are just so much greater, and the sacrifices she is called 
upon to make amount up in the sum total to the one big 
sacrifice a man may be called upon to make. 

‘* Finally, I prefer being a woman because I would 
rather be protected than do the protecting. I would 
rather do my duties in a small way than face the daily 
routine and drudgery of the life of the world. A man 
puts on a bold front in facing the world, but I believe 
the average man becomes as blue and discouraged 
sometimes as any young wife does over her first burnt 
meal,”’ A WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY GIRL. 


A Woman's ‘‘ Why’ and a Reason 


‘* 1 am content to be a woman because I az a woman, 
and because I think the sweetest sphere in life is that of 
pure womanhood.”’ 

A GIRL AT UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 


Has Four Brothers: Glad She is a Girl 


‘*T was brought up with four brothers, all older than 
myself. Do you wonder that I am glad I am a girl? 
There is only one reason why I should ever want to be 
aman. _ I have always thought I should like to be a sur- 
geon more than anything else, and my mother objects to 
my carrying on that line of work.”’ 

A UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN GIRL. 


A Woman has More Dramatic Possibiliti 





‘* | thoroughly enjoy the privileges and opportunities 
that come to a woman, and I think there is a much more 
subtle pleasure in being the power behind the throne 
than in being simply the king. There is a distinct joy 
for me in exercising my purely feminine faculties and 
intuitions — my modes ot thought and living. I like the 
effects and dramatic possibilities a woman has.’’ 

A UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN GIRL. 


What is Your Highest Ambition to be as a Woman? 


Now, the second question I asked : ‘‘ What is your highest ambition to be as a woman ?”’ 


Thirty-four want to be wives and mothers. 
Nine want to be noble, womanly women. 
One, a missionary. 

Four, writers. 

One, a book reviewer. 

One, a violinist. 

Two, Settlement workers. 

One, an illustrator. for her. 
One, an actress. 


A Woman’ s Highest Calling 


** My chief ambition as a woman is to fulfill a woman’s 
highest calling, as a wife and mother. What influence 
for good can equal hers? What duty be more sacred?” 

A UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA GIRL. 
Just Wants to be Happy 

‘* My chief ambition is just to be happy. This may 
sound very epicurean. I don’t mean itso. The happi- 
ness to which I look forward, and which in some degree 
I experience daily, is that which can come only by com- 
ing somewhere near a realization of one’s ideals.”’ 

A UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN GIRL. 


Prefers to be Right than be President 


** My chief aim perhaps is an old-fashioned one. Yet 
1 would rather make a good wife and mother than be 
the President of the Federated Women’s Clubs of 
America. I have been successful in writing short stories 
and hope some day to do something more worthy with 
my pen, but this is secondary to my wish for a happy 
home life.’’ 

A GIRL AT LELAND STANFORD, JUNIOR, UNIVERSITY. 


To be a Lovable, Womanly Woman 


‘* My chief ambition is to be a lovable, womanly 
woman whom all will love and speak well of, and to 
whom all will come when they need help. I hope to be 
able to reach the stage when I shall never speak evil of 
any one, and will say nothing if not good.”’ 

A WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY GIRL. 


Started to be a Doctor, but a Young Man Came 


‘* My ambition has always been to be a physician and 
I had intended to go to Philadelphia this coming fall to 
study. My plans have been radically changed of late, 
however, by a certain young man of my acquaintance, 
and I am going to be married in the fall instead.’’ 
A VASSAR GIRL. 


Wants to Become a Minister 


** My chief ambition is to become a minister. It has 
been my ambition for years because | feel that I can 
help others to see those things which God has given to 
me as my inheritance— a natural insight— and for which 
I do not need to strive. That is, I feel that my inherit- 
ance has given me qualities which help me to see things 
in large relation and which help me to present my 
thoughts so that I can make others think —qualities 
which make a heipful leader.” 

A UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO GIRL. 


Just Wants to Live 


‘* My highest ambition is to ive. I do not want to be 
known, to be famed. I do not require that at the end of 
my life I shall have the consciousness of having really 
lived, although that knowledge would surely be grateful 
tome. But the existence of the fact that I truly have 
lived, and that it has been good for other people for me 
to have lived —this is the soul of my ambition, whatever 
direction it may take.” 

A GIRL AT BALTIMORE WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 


Eleven, teachers. 

Three, physicians. 

One, to aid social progress. 

One, to earn a right to existence in private life 
or in business. 

One, that her father and mother should be satis- 
fied with her and repaid for all they have done 


Two, to be independent. 

One, to be head of a school. 
Two, musicians. 

One, the president of a college. 
Two, useful women. 

One, a library worker. 

One, a clergyman. 


Three, to leave the world better for having lived 
One, to understand the complexities of life. in it. 


Think Clear and Feel Deep 


‘‘My greatest ambition is, in Matthew Arnold's 
words, to ‘ think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well.’ ”’ 
A Bryn MAwr GIRL. 


To Help People Find the Greatest Thing 


‘* My chief ambition is to live so that the world may 
be a little better for my being. I should like to do 
something toward helpiig people realize that ‘ the great- 
est thing in the world is love,’ or spiritual sympathy.”’ 

A WELLS COLLEGE GIRL. 


Wants a Woman’ s Crowning Virtue 


‘* To me a crowning virtue is to be able to be called a 
noble woman. To become this I think is my highest 
ambition. Nobility in woman, to me, includes not high 
rank, nor fame, but genuine goodness, sincerity and 
trustworthiness. I have never longed for publicity or 
any fame which the world can give.’’ 

A NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY GIRL. 


‘*Just Going to be Married ’’ 


‘Iam just going to be married. That’s all. And I 
am, too, for that matter —soon after finishing college. 
Then it is my ambition to make practical use of many 
things I have gotten outside of books. My Latin and 
Greek will not serve me as much as my experience in 
connection with the college paper and other publica- 
tions, knowledge of business methods, entertaining, 
dramatics, managing of college enterprises, etc. Some 
of these things, it seems to me, are an important part of 
a liberal education.”’ 

A NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY GIRL. 


Wants to be an Actress 


‘* My chief ambition is to make a success on the stage. 
I believe there is room for lots of good work in a stage 
career, especially with a college education as a founda- 
tion. If | ever do prove a success I shall put on the 
boards nothing but wholesome plays with high stand- 
ards. I am going to try to elevate the stage the little I 
can. Iam sure that the dramatic art is going to become 
one of the fine arts, as the profession is taken up by 
educated and better men and women.”’ 

A WELLESLEY GIRL. 


‘* 1 Want to be a Strong Woman ”’ 


‘* 1 want to be independent, to feel that I can rely on 
my own resources fora living and not have to call in the 
help of any one. I want to be a strong woman, physic- 
ally, intellectually, morally and religiously, and I want 
to help lift others up into a higher sphere of thought.”’ 

A BROWN UNIVERSITY GIRL. 


Believes in the Old-Fashioned Woman 


‘* My ambition is to be an educator in some com- 
munity, whose influence shall be for a deeper, wiser life, 
to counteract the American rush after more living in a 
short while. I am a Western university girl, but I come 
of Puritan stock and believe in the old-fashioned 
motherly woman.”’ 

A LELAND STANFORD, JUNIOR, UNIVERSITY GIRL. 


Here is the result in figures, as well as some of the answers : 


One, to be good. 

One, to make some one suffer less. 

One, to succeed in whatever she tries. 

One, a lawyer. 

One, to make money to use for philanthropy. 

One, to be happy. 

One, to put as much into life as she hopes to 
get out of it. 

Nine, undecided. 


Wants to be Like Her Mother 


‘* My chief ambition is to make some use of the 
advantages which have been given me. I should like to 
be able to live to see some good done by my personal 
yart in the world. This sounds a little ‘ goody-goody,’ 
but I do not mean it so at all. I think that life is hardly 
worth living just to work out one’s own existence to the 
end in a purposeless way. Ina more practical way, my 
ambition is to be a true wife and mother, such as my 
own mother has been.’’ 

A NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY GIRL. 


A Girl Who Frankly Doesn't Know 


‘* At one moment I desire to be a society butterfly, at 
another the most studious of scholars ; now I feel as if: 
books were a bore, again as if without them the world 
would be worth little; but I believe and sincerely 
hope my brain is formulating some good plans for the 
future, and that when I become just a wee bit older and 
more staid I can settle down to work out my, as yet, 
vague chief ambition.”’ 

A UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO GIRL. 


To be a Prophetess, Priestess or Queen 


‘* My ambition would be to be prophetess, priestess 
or queen—a Cadijah to a Mahomet—to nobly fulfill the 
high destiny of an American woman.”’ 

A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE GIRL. 


Why She Wants to be a Teacher 


‘*[ hope some day that I will make a successful 
teacher—not to teach so much reading, writing and 
arithmetic, but to impress my pupils with a good, 
strong, broad and sweet personality.”’ 

A WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY GIRL. 


Wants Some One to Take Care of Her 


‘*]T would rather be a resident Settlement worker. 
That is the kind of activity I enjoy. I fancy I should 
like to have some one take care of me, though I am 
not very sentimental. I think if love comes into. your 
life you should accept it asa great and good gifi, but 
just to plan for it and look forward to marriage seems 
to me rather selfish and not exactly the thing.” 

A WELLESLEY GIRL. 


A Leaning Toward the Law 


‘* T wish to be a first-class teacher, and I have as an 
ultimate a leaning toward the law. Of course I feel, as 
does every woman, an ambition to help on progress by 
word or life or pen, and, as we used to say in ethics, ‘to 
realize my highest self.’ ’’ 

A GIRL AT RANDOLPH-MACON WOMEN’S COLLEGE. 


If the Right Man Came Along 


‘* | expect to teach for some time. Then I should like 
to take my Master’s degree, then go abroad and take 
my Doctor’s degree. Some day I should like to have a 
home of my own, and I think if the right man came 
along I should take the man and let the degree go. I 
do not intend to sit down and wait for him, though.”’ 

A UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN GIRL. 


























His Pa’s Romance 
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LL ’at I ever want to be 

Is ist to be a man like Pa 
When he wuz young an’ married Ma! 
Uncle he telled us yisterdy 
Ist all about it then — ’cause they, 
My Pa an’ Ma, wuz bofe away 
To ’tend P’tracted Meetin’, where 
My Pa an’ Ma is allus there 
When all the big “‘ Revivals”’ is, 
An’ ‘Love-Feasts,” too, an’ ‘‘Class,’’ an’ 

‘¢ Prayer,”’ 
An’ when’s ‘“‘ Comoonian Servicis.”’ 





An’, yes, an’ Uncle said to not 

To never tell ‘rem ner let on 

Like we knowed now ist how they got 
First married. So— while they wuz gone — 
Uncle he telled us ever’thing — 

’Bout how my Pa wuz ist a pore 
Farm-boy.— He says, I tell you zwha/, 
Your Pa wuz pore! But neighbers they 
All liked him —all but one old man 

An’ his old wife that folks all say 
Nobody liked, ner never can! 

Yes, sir! an’ Uncle purt’-nigh swore 
About the mean old man an’ way 

He treat’ my Pa!—’cause he’s a pore 
Farm-hand — but prouder ’an a king — 
An’ ist work’ on, he did, an’ wore 

His old patched clo’es, ist anyway, 

So he saved up his wages — then 

He ist work on an’ saved some more, 
An’ ist worked on, ist night an’ day — 
Till, sir, he save’ up nine er ten 

Er hunnerd dollars! But he keep 

All still about it, Uncle say — 

But he ist thinks —an’ thinks a heap! 
Though what he wuz a-thinkin’, Pa 

He never tell’ a soul but Ma — 

(Then, course, you know, he wuzn’t Pa, 
An’, course, you know, she wuzn’t Ma — 
They wuz ist sweethearts, course you know) ; 
’Cause Ma wuz ist a girl, about 
Sixteen; an’ when my Pa he go 
A-courtin’ her, her Pa an’ Ma — 

The very first they find it out — 

Wuz maddest folks you ever saw! 
’Cause it wuz her old Ma an’ Pa 

’At hate’ my Pa, an’ toss their head, 
An’ ist raise Ned! An’ her Pa said 
He’d ruther see his daughter dead ! 

An’ said she’s ist a child !— an’ so 

Wuz Pa!—An’ ef he wuz man-grown 
An’ only man on earth below, 

His daughter shouldn’t marry him 

Ef he’s a king an’ on his throne ! 

Pa’s chances then looked mighty slim 
Fer certain, Unclesaid. But he— 

He never told a soul but her 

What he wuz keepin’ quiet fer. 


Her folks ist lived a mile from where 

He lived at —an’ they drove past there 
To git to town. An’ ever’ one 

An’ all the neighbers they liked her 

An’ showed it! But her folks —no, sir! — 
Nobody liked her parents none ! 

An’ so when they shet down, you know, 
On Pa—an’ old man tell’ him so — 

Pa ist went back to work, an’ she 

Ist waited. An’, sir! purty soon 

Her folks they thought he’s turned his eye 
Some other way —’cause by-an’-by 

They heerd he’d sxenéed the old place 

He worked on. An’ one afternoon 

A neighber, that had bust’ a trace, 

He tell’ the old man they wuz signs 
Around the old place that the young 

Man wuz a-fixin’ up the old 





Log cabin some, an’ he had brung 

New furnichur from town ; an’ told 

How th’ old house ’uz whitewashed clean 
An’ sweet — wiv mornin’-glory vines 

An’ hollyhawks all ’round the door 

An’ winders — an’ a bran’-new floor 

In th’ old porch —an’ wite-new green- 
An’-red pump in the old sweep-well ! 

An’, Uncle said, when he hear tell 

O’ all them things, the old man he 


Ist grin’ an’ says, he *‘ reckon’ now 
Some girl, er widder anyhow, 

That silly boy he’s coaxed at last 

To marry him!” he says, says-ee, 

** An’ ef he has, ‘so mote it be’ !”’ 
Then went back to the house to teil 
His wife the news, as he went past 
The smokehouse, an’ then went on in 
The kitchen, where his daughter she 
Wuz washin’, to tell her, an’ grin 
An’ try to worry her a spell! 

The mean old thing! But Uncle said 
She ain’t cry much — ist pull her old 
Sunbonnet forrerds on her head — 
So’s old man he can’t see her face 

At all! An’ when he s’pose he scold’ 
An’ jaw’ enough, he ist clear’ out 

An’ think he’s boss of all the place! 


Then Uncle say, the first you know 
They’s go’ to be a Circus-show 

In town; an’ old man think he’ll take 
His wife an’ go. An’ when she say 

To take their daughter, too, she shake 
Her héad like she don’t wan? to go; 
An’ when he sees she wants to stay, 
The old man takes her, anyway ! 

An’ so she went! But Uncle he 

Said she looked mighty sweet that day, 
Though she wuz pale as she could be, 
A-speshully a-drivin’ by 

Wite where her beau lived at, you know; 
But out the corner of his eye 

The old man watch’ her; but she throw 
Her pairsol ’round so she can’t see 

The house at all! An’ then she hear 
Her Pa an’ Ma a-talkin’ low 

An’ kindo’ laughin’-like ; but she 

Ist set there in the seat behind, 
P’tendin’ like she didn’t mind. 

An’, Uncle say, when they got past 
The young man’s place, an’ ’pearantly 
He wuzn’t home, but off an’ gone 

To town, the old man turned at last 
An’ talked back to his daughter there, 
All pleasant-like, from then clean on 
Till they got into town, an’ where 

The Circus wuz, an’ on inside 

O’ that, an’ through the crowd, on to 
The very top seat in the tent 

Wite next the band — a-bangin’ through 


A tune ’at bust his yeers in two! 

An’ there the old man scrouged an’ tried 

To make his wife set down, an’ she 
A-yellin’! But ist what she meant 

He couldn’t hear, ner couldn’t see 

Till she turned ’round an’ pinted. Then 
He turned an’ looked — an’ looked again! . 
He ist saw neighbers ever’ where — 

But, sir, Ais daughter wuzn't there! 

An’, Uncle says, he even saw 

Her beau, you know, he hated so; 

An’ he wuz with some other girl. 

An’ then he heerd the Clown *‘ Haw-haw !"’ 
An’ saw the horses wheel an’ whirl 

Around the ring, an’ heerd the zipp 

O’ the Ringmaster’s long slim whip — 

But that whole Circus, Uncle said, 

Wuzall inside the old man’s head! 


An’, Uncle said, he didn’t find 

His daughter all that afternoon — 

An’ her Ma says she’ll lose her mind 
Ef they don’t find her purty soon ! 
But, though they looked all day, an’ stayed 
There fer the night p’formance — not 
No use at all! —they never laid 

Their eyes on her. An’ then they got 
Their team out, an’ the old man shook 
His fist at all the town, an’ then 
Shook it up at the moon ag’in, 

An’ said his time ’ud come, some day ! 
An’ jerked the lines an’ driv away. 


Uncle, he said, he ’spect, that night, 

The old man’s madder yet when they 

Drive past the young man’s place, an’ hear 
A fiddle there, an’ see a light 

Inside, an’ shadders light an’ gay 
A-dancin’ crosst the winder-blinds. 

An’ some young chaps outside yelled, “Say! 
What ’pears to be the hurry —hey ? ” 

But the old man ist whipped the lines 

An’ streaked past like a runaway ! 

An’ now you'll be su’prised, I bet !— 

| hardly ain’t quit laughin’ yet 


When Uncle say, that jamboree 

An’ dance an’ all— w’y, that’s a sign 
That any old man ort to see, 

As plain as 8 and 1 makes 9, 

That they’s a weddin’ wite inside 

That very house he’s whippin’ so 

To git apast—an’, sir! the bride 
There’s his own daughter! Yes, an’ oh! 
She’s my Ma now—an’ young man she 
Got married, he’s my Pa! Whoop-ee! 
But Uncle say to not laugh all 

The laughin’ yet, but please save some 
To kindo’ spice up what’s to come! 


Then Uncle say, about next day 

The neighbers they begin to call 

An’ wish ’em well, an’ say how glad 

An’ proud an’ tickled ever’ way 

Their friends all is—an’ how they had 

The lovin’ prayers of ever’ one 

That had homes of theirown! But none 
Said nothin’ ’bout the home that she 

Had run away from! So she sighed 
Sometimes — an’ wunst she purt’-nigh cried. 


Well, Uncle say, her old Pa, he 
Ist like to died, he wuz so mad! 
An’ her Ma, too! But by-an’-by 
They cool down some. 

An’, ’bout a week, 
She want to see her Ma so bad, 
She think she’ll haf to go! An’ so 
She coax him ; an’ he kiss her cheek 
An’ say, Lord bless her, course they'll go! 
An’, Uncle say, when they’re bofe come 
A-knockin’ there at her old home — 
W’y, first he know, the door it flew 
Open, all quick, an’ she’s jerked in, 
An’, quicker still, the door’s banged to 
An’ locked: an’ crosst the winder-sill 
The old man pokes a shotgun through 
An’ says to git! ‘* You stold my child,”’ 
He says; ‘* an’, now she’s back, w’y, you 
Clear out, this minute, er I’ll kill 
You! Yes, an’ I ’ull kill her, too, 
Ef you don’t go!”’ An’ then, all wild, 
His young wife begs him please to go! 
An’ so he turn’ an’ walk’ —all slow 
An’ pale as death, but awful still 
An’ ca’m — back to the gate, an’ on 
Into the road, where he had gone 





So many times alone, you know ! 
An’, Uncle say, a whipperwill 

Holler’ so lonesome, as he go 

On back to’rds home, he say he spec’ 
He ist ’ud like to wring its neck ! 

An’ | ain’t think he’s goin’ back 

All by hisse’f — but Uncle say 

That’s what he does, an’ it’s a fac’! 


An’ ’pears-like he’s gone back to stay -- 
’Cause there he stick’, ist thataway, 
An’ don’t go nowheres any more, 

Ner don’t nobody ever see 

Him set his foot outside the door— 

Till ’bout five days, a boy loped down 
The road, a-comin’ past from town, 

An’ he called to him from the gate, 

An’ sent the old man word: He’s thought 
Things over now; an’, while he hate 

To lose his wife, he think she ought 

To mind her Pa an’ Ma an’ do 
Whatever /iey advise her to. 

An’ sends word, too, to come an’ git 

Her new things an’ the furnichur 

That he had special’ bought fer her — 
’Cause now, that they wuz goin’ to quit, 
She’s free to ist have all of it; — 

So, fer his love fer her, he say 

To come an’ git it, wite away. 


An’ spang! that very afternoon, 

Here come her Ma— ist ’bout as soon 
As old man could hitch up an’ tell 

Her “hurry back!” An’ ’bout as quick 
As she’s drove there to where my Pa— 

| mean to where her son-in-law — 

Lives at, he meets her at the door 

All smilin’, though he’s awful pale 

An’ trimbly —like he’s ist been sick ; 

He take her in the house —an’, ’fore 
She knows it, they’s a cellar-door 

Shet on her, an’ she hears the click 

Of a’ old rusty padlock! Then, 

Uncle, he say, she kindo’ stands 

An’ thinks—an’ thinks—an’ thinks ag’in— 


An’ mayby thinks of her own child 
Locked up —like her! An’ Uncle smiled, 
An’ | ist laughed an’ clapped my hands! 


An’ there she stayed! An’ she can cry 
Ist all she want! an’ yell an’ kick 

To ist her heart’s content! an’ try 

To pry out wiv a quiltin’-stick ! 

But Uncle say he guess at last 

She ’bout give up, an’ holler’ through 
The door-crack fer to please to be 

So kind an’ good as send an’ tell 





The old man, like she want him to, 
To come, ’fore night, an’ set her free, 
Er—they wuz rats downthere! An’ yell 
She did, till, Uncle say, it saured 
The morning’s milk in the back yard! 
But all the answer reached her, where 
She’s skeerd so in the dark down there, 
Wuz ist a mutterin’ that she heard — 
“I've sent him word!—I’ve sent him word!’’ 
An’ shore enough, as Uncle say, 
He /ras ** sent word !”’ 
Well, it’s plum night 
An’ all the house is shet up tight — 
Only one winder ’bout half-way 
Raised up, you know; an’ ain’t no light 
Inside the whole house, Uncle say. 
Then, first you know, there where the team 
Stands hitched yet, there the old man stands— 
A’ old tin lantern in his hands 
An’ monkey-wrench ; an’ he don’t seem 
To make things out, a-standin’ there. 
We comes on to the gate an’ feels 
An’ fumbles fer the latch —then hears 
A voice that chills him to the heels — 
“You halt ! an’ stand right where you air !”’ 
Then, sir! my—my—his son-in-law, 
There at the winder wiv his gun, 
He tell the old man what he’s done: 
‘*You hold my wife a prisoner — 
An’ your wife, drat ye! I’ve got her / 
An’ now, sir,’’ Uncle say he say, 
“You ist turn round an’ climb wite in 
That wagon, an’ drive home ag’in 
An’ bring my wife back wite away, 
An’ we'll trade then —an’ not before 
Will | unlock my cellar-door — 
Not fer your wife’s sake ner your own, 
But wy wife’s sake — an’ hers alone!"’ 


An’, Uncle say, it don’t sound like 

It’s so, but yet it is !— He say, 

From wite then, somepin’ seem’ to strike 
The old man’s funny-bone some way ; 
An’, minute more, that team 0’ his 

Went tearin’ down the road k’ whiz! 

An’ in the same two-forty style 

Come whizzin’ back! An’ oh, that-air 
Sweet girl a-cryin’ all the while, 
Thinkin’ about her Ma there, shet 

In her own daughter’s cellar, where 

Ist week or so she’s kep’ house there, 
She hadn’t time to clean it yet ! 

So when her Pa an’ her they git 
There — an’ the young man grab’ an’ kiss 
An’ hug her, till she make him quit 

An’ ask him where her mothier is. 

An’ then he smile’ an’ try to not; 

Then slow-like find th’ old padlock key, 
An’ blow’ a’ oat-hull out of it, 

An’ then stoop down there where he’s got 
Her Ma locked up so keerfully — 

An’ where, wite there, he say he thought 
It or? to been /he old man — though 
Uncle, he say, he reckon not — 

When out she bounced, all tickled so 

To taste fresh air ag’in an’ find 





Her folks wunst more, an’ grab’ her child 

An’ cry an’ laugh, an’ even go 

An’ hug the old man; an’ he wind 

Her in his arms, an’ laugh, an’ pat 

Her back, an’ say he’s riconciled, 

In such a happy scene as that, 

To swop his daughter fer her Ma, 

An’ have so smart a son-in-law 

As they had! ‘‘ Yes, an’ he’s my Pa!”’ 

| laugh’ an’ yell’, ‘‘ Hooray-hooraw !”’ 
5 
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The Story of the Sistine Madonna 


HIS is a story that will bear repeating 
because it has never been more 
than half told, and because people 
never weary of seeing and hearing 
about the wondrous picture. It is 
xerhaps the most popular picture 
in the world; and that is a little 
singular, too, when we consider 
that not one person in a hundred 
fully understands its meaning. It 
is a church picture and originally belonged to the 
Church of San Sisto at Piacenza. In that sanctuar 
it was a part of worship and meant more to the kneel- 
ing Lombardy peasants than the chanted prayers of 
the clergy or the open leaves of the Bible. To-day 
the picture is in a separate room in the Dresden 
Gallery, where it has little meaning aside from its 
art, and where it is almost as much out of place as a 
statue of Buddha might be in the House of Lords. It 
has been taken from its original home, set up anew 
at Dresden, and misunderstood by the sate ever 
since. But all that is a part of the story. 





The Figures are Life-Size 


* (pales ne was about thirty-six years of age when he 
painted the Sistine Madonna. Though still 
young he had passed through all the pupilage stages. 
Perugino and the Umbrian sentiment were left far 
behind. He had absorbed from the work of Fra 
Bartolommeo, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, all that 
appealed to him; and he was now adding to his 
learning the stamp of his own inimitable individuality. 
The great works, by which he is known to-day, had 
been painted and applauded to the echo. His name 
was on every one’s lips. Noblemen were glad to 
count him as a friend, the Pope was his constant 
patron and admirer, the writers wrote of him as one 
inspired, and the painters followed him in schools. 
He was in the zenith of his power. It was at this time 
(about 1518) that the Black Monks of San Sisto at 
Piacenza asked him to paint for their church a Madonna 
attended by San Sisto and Santa Barbara. This was 
the order that produced the Madonna di San Sisto, or, 
as it is usually called, the Sistine Madonna. 

It is said that the idea of the picture came to Raphael 
in a dream, as the vision of Kubla Khan to Coleridge, 
and that he painted the Madonna as he saw her in his 
sleep.~ The story may be true, but the construction of 
the picture does not show the dreamer. Raphael was 
a practical workman and considered material conditions 
very closely. This picture was to be an altar-piece; and 
for those who have never been in Italy it is perhaps 
necessary to say that an altar-piece was a picture placed 
directly back of the altar and torming a part of it, much 
as a mirror forms part of a dressing-table. It was the 
one object that the worshipers looked at as they said 
their prayers or heard the mass. During the service the 
curtains that protected the picture from dust and smoke 
were looped back at the sides, and the picture was thus 
revealed. 

Raphael’s picture was painted for the high altar —the 
chief altar at the extreme end of the building —and it 
had to be of, large proportions. It measured some- 
thing like ten feet in height by seven feet in width. 
The figures in it were life-size, well-rounded, realistic, 
moving. They could be seen the whole length of the 
church. And the painter meant that the worshipers in 
looking at them should believe they saw the real 
Madonna and Child rather than a painted likeness. 
Illusions in art are not considered the best of motives, 
but Raphael certainly planned one here ; and, as we shall 
see, he was justified in doing so. His altar-piece taught 
art, but he saw to it that it should also fulfill its religious 
purpose and teach the Faith. 


The Madonna Appears as if in the Clouds 


[OOK now at the reproduction of the picture given 
herewith. The ledge or shelf at the bottom, where 
the tiara of San Sisto stands and where the two cherubs 
are poised, is intended to represent a part of the altar- 
top. That portion of the picture was to fit close up 
against the back of the altar and give the impression 
that the tiara and the cherubs are resting on the altar 
itself. The green curtains at the top, looped up on each 
side and originally hung from a pole with rings, are 
again intended to be the real iepcureaien used to 
screen the altar-piece. These features, all of them in 
the foreground, are the only objects that are supposed 
to belong to the church building. The rest of the 
picture is back of the altar, back of the curtains, on 
the clouds, in the air. The foreground is terrestrial 
and material; the background is to be regarded as 
celestial and spiritual. 

We should understand the intention better, perhaps, 
were we back in the sixteenth century and in this church 
at Piacenza during service. We should then see the 
darkened recesses of the church, the kneeling body of 
worshipers, the moving priests ; and we oul hear the 
chanted prayers, the voices of the choir sounding from 
the nave, and the low tones of the responding believers. 
We should see the high altar lighted by candles ; mass 
is being said, che curtains of the picture are drawn, and, 
as in response to prayer, the glorious Madonna with the 
Christ-Child in her arms appears walking down upon 
the clouds to meet the congregation. The two cherubs, 
part of the heavenly host about the Madonna, have 
already arrived and are leaning on the altar-edge; Santa 
Barbara at the left is kneeling and turning her face 
away, dazzled and blirded, perhaps afraid to look up at 
the celestial visitors ; and at the right kneels the patron 
of the church, San Sisto the martyr, who, all unmindful 
of himself, is pointing with his finger out toward his 
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This small reproduction is given simply as an aid to the reader 
in identification of the painting described. The pictur* is so well 
known, and copicc are so generally obtainable at nominai cost, that 
it seemed wiser to give space to the story than to attempt any 
adequate reproduction of the painting. 


people in the church and heseeching the Madonna to 
intercede for them—to save them. And finally, beyond 
the Madonna, beyond the saints and the clouds, there is 
given a glimpse of whence the visitors came. A great 
aureole mle up of the faces of innumerable following 
cherubs is back of the Madonna. ‘These are rarely 
discernible in any reproduction, They are clear in 
the original painting. The thresc of these angels 
seems unending, reaching in waves of radiance from 
Heaven to earth, and all of them glowing with a strange 
light never seen before on land or sea—the dawning 
light of the Eternal Day. 





The Painting was Sold for About $40,000 


UCH in brief was the liturgical significance of this noble 
altar-piece in its original church-setting at Piacenza. 
For two centuries it fulfilled its maker’s design and 
answered its purpose well. Then in the eighteenth cen- 
tury came emissaries of Augustus III, Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland, who sought to buy the picture. The 
Black Monks were afraid to sell it and yet were sorely 
tempted by the money. After years of haggling and bar- 
gaining they finally let it go for forty thousand Roman 
crowns (about forty thousand dollars). The picture was 
taken down secretly and a prepared copy put in its place. 
The original was then covered with some design in sepia 
(which could be washed off) to hide its true character 
and was smuggled across the frontier into Germany. 
When it arrived in Dresden it was received with enthu- 
siasm, and Augustus even placed it in his throne-room, 
making at the time some theatrical speech about 
‘* Room for the great Raphael.’”’ At last it was put in 
the cabinet of the Dresden Gallery, where it is to be 
seen at this day. 

In its present home, of course, its religious meaning is 
no longer apparent. The church with its dim-lighted 
nave, the altar, the acolytes, the swinging censer and the 
kneeling worshipers have disappeared ; and there is no 
sound of chanting priest and answering choir echoing 
down the columned aisles. In their place there is a 
bare room lighted by side windows and a boxlike struc- 
ture upon which the picture stands. And now the 
beautiful Madonna walks down upon the clouds not to 
meet a kneeling host, but perhaps a group of alleged 
critics who are wrangling about whether she is an intel- 
lectual or a spiritual creation; and now the good San 
Sisto no longer points out to his beloved people, but 
possibly to an unbelieving mob of oversea tourists who 
are standing about making ridiculous remarks and 
wondering what people can see that is interesting in 
‘* those old dusk pictures of the Madonna.”’ 

Probably there never was a greater desecration of a 
noble picture than when the Sistine Madonna was taken 
down from the altar-niche where it served religion, and 
set up in the Dresden Gallery where it serves chiefly 
civic vanity. 


It Has Lost its Religious Import 


Sm the picture is well preserved in its present resting- 

lace, and though its religious import and much of 
its decorative charm are gone it is still a work of art. 
People may read into the faces of the characters what 
fancies they choose, but Raphael’s meaning is not far to 
seek. The Madonna is of the ‘‘ Donna Velata’’ type, 
and no doubt the young woman with whom he was in 
love, and who is known to romance as ‘‘ the Fornarina,”’ 
was the model for it. It is her features that we see, only 
they are softened and varied somewhat. The contours 
are rounded and the eyes are painted very large and 
wide apart to give the effect of wonder—something that 
Raphael learned from old Byzantine art. The figure is 
perhaps not so willowy, not so sinuous, as a Greek 


would have painted it. It is a little square, a trifle 
robust ; but beautifully drawn and superb in motion. 
The position of the feet show that the Madonna is 
stepping forward, and the flutter of the headdress 
and the lines of the robe indicate that she is moving 
against a breeze. The great beauty of the figure lies 
in its graceful lines and its fine sense of form and 
movement. But it also has a charm of color. The 
undervest is a delicate crimson edged with gold; 
the long flowing robe is blue; the scarf across the 
throat is of transparent material, and the headdress 
is an indescribable drab. All of the colors are kept 
in the one key of light and harmonize very well. 


The Child Seems Conscious of His Destiny 


T= Child is perhaps conceived as the Hope of the 

World, and the Madonna is holding Him up in 
her arms —half in awe and half in pride—that the 
congregation may see Him, may look upon Him, and 
believing in Him be saved. The look of the face is 
preternaturally solemn for a child, as though some 
glimmering of His mission upon earth had already 
made the brow thoughtful. The large round eyes 
placed wide apart are there again as with the mother, 
and the look of mystery and wonder are there also. 
Both mother and Child seem conscious of their 
desiiny and yet tremble and are afraid. The model- 
ing of the Child’s figure is unusually fine. He rests 
easily and gracefully in His mother’s arms with a 
gentle dignity and yet not unchildlike in the action of 
the bent knee and the little hand clasping the ankle. 
Truly a superb mother and child whether of Heaven 
or of earth ! 

Santa Barbara, who kneels at the Madonna’s left, 
was a Christian martyr under Maximin. The story 
of her mariy:dom can be read in almost any en- 
cyclopedia. The tower in which she was im- 
prisoned, shown here symbolically, is seen directly 
back of her. The Black Monks at Piacenza had 

chosen her as one of their patron saints, and that is 
why she appears in this picture. She kneels grace- 
fully with the head turned to one side and the face 
averted. There are those, somewhat wiser than their 
generation, who think they see something coquettish 
in this action ; but Raphael probably intended that the 
averted face should indicate timidity in looking up at 
the Madonna and Child. She looks down toward the 
altar and is possibly praying for those beyond it who 
are under her protection. She is of fair complexion 
and wears a dull green tunic with yellow sleeves, and a 
red Italian scarf. 

The figure again is substantial but graceful, convincing 
as to its reality, and effective as a balance to the saint 
on the opposite side— San Sisto (Sixtus II), who was 
Bishop of Rome for only a year and then suffered 
martyrdom in the cemetery of Calixtus, A. D. 258. It 
was for him that the church of the Black Monks at 
Piacenza was named and he was their chief patron, 
Raphael has painted him in his ecclesiastical robe —an 
alba of white linen, a silk handkerchief, a cope of gold 
brocade lined with red. His whole attitude is beseech- 
ing. The left hand placed across the breast and the 
right hand pointing out seem to say : ‘‘ Not for me, but 
for these poor souls that are in my charge.” 

The cherubs resting below and looking up are so well 
known that they need no description. They are the 
vanguard of the angel throng that served the painter by 
emphasizing the altar-top and connecting the heavenly 
visitors with the church and its people. 


About the Last of Raphael’s Great Work 


THE whole picture is a pyramidal composition—the 
apex of the pyramid being the head of the Madonna, 
and the base being formed by the altar-top. The kneel- 
ing saints balance each other, and the figure of the 
Madonna acts somewhat like a keystone in holding 
them together. The relief of the figures is emphasized 
by placing them against the great halo of light at the 
back and against the white clouds upon which they rest. 
The curtains at the top, the figures at the sides, and the 
altar below close out the light somewhat and centre 
attention on the Madonna and Child. And this is as 
the painter intended it should be. 

The Sistine Madonna was about the last of Raphael's 
great altar-pieces—for it was not long after the painting 
of it that the famous painter was seized with a violent 
fever, which, as Vasari tells us, the physicians mistook 
for a cold and caused him to be bled, ‘* whereby he 
found himself exhausted when he rather required to be 
strengthened. Thereupon he made his will, and as a 
good Christian he sent the object of his attachment from 
the house, but left her a sufficient provision whereby she 
might live in decency ; having done so much he divided 
his property among his disciples. . . He then con- 
fessed, and in much contrition completed the course of 
his life on the day whereon it had commenced, which 
was Good Friday.’’ This was in 1520 and Raphael was 
in his thirty-seventh year. The ‘‘object of his attach- 
ment,’’ whom he sent away, was none other than ‘‘ the 
Fornarina ’’—the model for the Sistine Madonna. No 
one knows who she was, and the name of ‘‘ Fornarina’’ 
was not invented until the eighteenth century. Her 
portrait, attributed to Raphael, is still in the Barberini 
palace —a beautiful portrait with a circlet of gold gar- 
nished with jewels about the head—and on the bare 
left arm is a bracelet upon which the painter has 
inscribed ‘‘ Raphael Urbinas.’’ 


fe 
This is the first of a series of several articles by Professor Van Dyke 
in which he will tell the stories of some of the test paintings ef the 


world. The series will be continued in the next (the February) JOURNAL 
with “ The Story of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa.” 
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HIS livelong day I’ve pinched my 
arms, I’ve rubbed my eyes, and over 
and over to myself I’ve whispered, 
**Can this be I!’’ And now at night 
I stand before you, telltale mirror, 
and know you’ll answer truly. Am I 
the selfsame girl who sang last week, 
trembling and fearful, before that 
august body of musicians, striving for what 
seemed then beyond my grasp? 

Yes, yes, you nod; it is in very truth yourself, 
and not another. You, Constantia Sadkowska, to 
whom has come, as from the hand of God, this 
blessed gift. It is small wonder that you do not 
know yourself, dear child; pray let me make you 
speedily acquainted with the state pupil of the 
Warsaw Conservatorium. Oh, I could dance for 
very joy! But better still, I'll work, and sing — 
sing so that all the world shall hear of me. 

What glory lies before me — Vienna, Paris, at 
my feet-— the queen of song! But not alone for 
me the triumph, but for music. And all for 
Poland. Oh, Mother of God, thou didst inter- 
cede for me, and this is earnest that my prayer 
has reached thine ear. I will strive as never 
woman did before, only let my life count for the 
desire of my heart — music; only let me know 
when life is ended that Poland, the world, is 
richer in that I have lived. 


on 


A miracle has happened—TI have been born 
anew. I thought I had stumbled a little way into 
the meaning of the divinity of music, but to-day, 
for the first time, my inner ears have been un- 
stopped, and my soul flooded with such exquisite 
harmonies that time and place were obliterated. 

I had almost reached my class, when, from the 
third room as I left the stairs, softly there came 
this melody: 








Stronger and wilder it grew; it surged about 
me, questioning impetuously, fiercely; then grew 
fainter and fainter, till it sobbed itself into 
silence. 

Breathless, spellbound, I stood; then came 
another magic strain: 


Molto vivace 
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On it rushed like a whirlwind, then repeated 
itself like the softest of summer zephyrs. It 
transported me to a crowded ballroom, far from 
my native home; I saw the gay revelers, the blaz- 
ing lights. I joined the wild dance. Suddenly 
the music changed to such piteous longing; it 
seemed to grope, to reach, to cry aloud in yearn- 
ing for home and loved ones. It gripped my 
heart with pain almost unbearable. 

While I stood there trembling, with my eyes 
filled to overflowing, the door opened, and — and 
—he came out. Instantly I knew that it was he. 
The slender figure, the strongly marked features 
of the pale, aristocratic face, the full, broad brow; 
but above all, through the dark, luminous eyes 
gleamed genius. As he turned he saw me; our 
eyes met, and I knew forever and forever there 
was for me but one. 

“Were la sun, so high in heaven outshining, 
Only on one should my radiance be streaming. 
Not upon forest, not upon meadow 
Would I dispel the shadow, into thy window 

yonder 

Brightly gleaming. 

Only for one all day I'd be beaming. 

‘‘Werela birdling, blithesomely winging, 

Only for one would I ever be singing ! 

Not for the forest, not for the meadow. 

Sporting in sun and shadow, under thy window, 

Thy window swinging, 

Ouly Jor one my song I'd be singing !” 

en 


In church this morning again Isaw him. He 
was near the door as I entered, and when I rose 
from my knees his face was the first Isaw. I 
could have cried with vexation as I felt the tell- 
tale color sweep over my face. I bent lower and 
lower over my prayer-book, but it seemed as 
though his eyes were reading my very thoughts. 
Confused, almost ashamed, I hurried home, dread- 
ing, yet hoping, to see him nearer, but he had 
gone. . =. - 

Iam treading on air, not solid earth. I have 
spoken to him; he has touched my hand; he has 
praised my voice — aye, more, he has asked me to 
sing for him—to sing at his first concert. He 
implored me not to refuse—as though I would 
not gladly die What am I saying, what am 
I thinking! My happiness has turned my brain. 
He, the greatest of musicians, the wonder of all 
Warsaw, he has told me that my voice thrilled him 
as none other ever had; and then, before them all, 
he bent down toward me, saying so low that none 
save I could hear, “Ah, Mademoiselle, a grand, 
a glorious career lies open to you; you will be 
famous, far more than Catalani, for you have what 
she lacks, soul.” . . . 

Time! What is time? I have lived my whole 
life in that one night when I sang for him. Ah, 
who dares say that music cannot speak? If ever 







































“WE WANDER THROUGH THE LEAFY PATHS, WE LINGER 
SILENT BY THE QUIET WATERS, AND THEN I woo”’ 




















love was told, does it not breathe in measure such 
as this: 





He was to improvise. Before he reached his 
seat his eyes sought mine, and as he played his 
soul spoke through his fingers unto mine, and 
spirit answered spirit. . . . 

These months and months I've said it over and 
again, “A grand, a glorious career lies open to 
you,” and ever as I say the words I seem to lose 
myself inhim. The‘* you” is never I alone, but 
always interwoven with every longing and desire 
of my heart for him. 

Such strange thoughts come to me at times. 
He has so often called me ‘‘ inspirer of his mel- 
ody,’’ the source from which he draws not only 
tenderest fancies, but also greatest strength and 
power, that ofttimes I have wondered is this to be 
‘*my grand and glorious career’? —to give my 
mite, my little all, to help perfect his great, tran- 
scendent genius. And when this thought comes 
to me I feel God’s peace within. 


He 


AYS and nights, since memory has been mine, 
one thought has filled my heart ~— my country, 
my unhappy country! Would to God I could die 
for thee, Poland! How thy sons, oh, Warsaw, 
gathered ’round thy banner, and I am left to eat 
my heart out in despair. ‘* Too young, too frail,’’ 
they cried, as though, forsooth, young blood could 
not, and should not, freely flow to help wipe out 
our country’s shame and degradation. I am torn 
asunder in this conflict. I see them, those glori- 
ous heroes, bleeding, dying in summer heat; 
defying the storms of winter — fighting and falling 
till not one is left. 

Thy sons and daughters, oh, Warsaw, exiled, 
beset by dangers, weeping desolate in a land of 
strangers! My country! My country! Betrayed 
by the world, forsaken of God, was ever agony 
like this? As I watched this morning from my 
window the army march at daybreak, every hope 
seemed crushed within me. ‘“ Useless cumberer 
of the ground,” I cried, ** for what were you born ? 
Too feeble in body to strike one blow in defense 
of what is dearer than life, how can you serve 
Poland?” 

* Listen, my son, and I will tell you.’ 

I turned, and saw my mother. She laid her 
hand upon my arm, and drew me to a seat beside 
her. Calm and self-contained, as was her wont, 
there was in her face an unusual seriousness; in 
her manner a decisiveness of purpose which 
impressed me with its intensity. 

**You called yourself a ‘cumberer of the 
ground,’ ” said my mother. ‘‘ God did not make 
you such; it rests with you to show your love for 
Poland, to render service great and inestimable as 
that wielded by the sword. The battle is not 
always to the strong, and seeming weakness often 
gains the greater triumph. The storm and stress 
of war has been denied you, but Poland needs help 
in many ways, and calls upon each son and 
daughter to give all—all] wealth, all power, all 
genius for hercause. Of this I am convinced, my 
son: there never thrills within the human heart 
one ardent longing to accomplish some great, 
unselfish purpose, but straight and plain the way 
will open up, for all such longing is from God.” 


’ 


My mother bent and kissed me as she left me 
speechless, but her words had stirred my soul and 
roused within a mighty purpose. . ¥ 

Yesterday—away with yesterday, a_ barren 
waste! Long live to-day, which blossoms as a 
garden, for in it I have seen the rose of all the 
world. When steel meets flint electric fire is 
born, so when a man’s soul meets its counterpart 
in woman no word is needed—each knows its 
own, and love is born. I shudder when I think 
that with a moment’s hesitation, as I unlatched 
that door, I should have missed her, and yet when 
I beheld her it was no surprise; it was as though 
the hour had come, and bodily before me was my 
highest ‘‘ideal’’ manifest. I dared not lift my 
hand from off the latch lest I should press her to 
my heart. 

What sympathetic tenderness hovered around 
the smile with which she seemed to greet me! 
What divine appreciation glowed within her tear- 
dimmed eyes! Did I not fee] her spirit near me 
when I played? For one brief instant we seemed 
to gaze into each other’s souls, and the dazzling 
glory of that sight blinded me; then darkness 
covered:all the earth, for she had gone. ys 

It was no idle chance which led my feet this 
morning to the church of the Bernadines; an 
inward voice kept whispering, ‘‘ There you’ll see 
her.’”?’ What new meaning ¢ en was given to life, 
to love. AsIgazedon her what holy consecration 
filled my soul! It was not the beauty of her face 
or form which thrilled me; it was the divine within 
which glorified her, and made me fall upon my 
knees and hide my face. 


In all our lives some days stand out transfig- 
ured, and give a foretaste of eternal bliss. Such 
was the day I spoke to her, and for one brief 
instant held her hand in mine; and then she sang. 
Not Cherubim nor Seraphim could vie, I know, 
with her in soul-entrancing tones. Such power! 
Such moving tenderness — my very being quivers 
still with theremembrance. I drew nearer, closer, 
an irresistible power held me; then I heard my 
voice in strangely altered accents ask, ‘* May I 
beg of you to sing for me, to sing in public at my 
concert ?’’ With what graciousness she made me 
feel the privilege was hers. Then came the night 
of nights. Although all Warsaw filled the hall, 
and crowded steps and ‘street, she was the only 
one I saw; that slender figure all in white, a red 
rose in her hair. For her I played; to her my 
fingers told my love in tones far stronger, holier 
than my lips could ever utter, and by the radiance 
of her face I knew no words were needed. ‘ 

In this little room, ‘‘my nook,” I sit and dream, 
and talk for hours with this closest of loved com- 
panions — my piano. How it responds to every 
mood! Am I despondent, melancholy, it will 
whisper to me in these soft, sweet, soothing tones: 


Bemplice 


é PP t 


Again, when Poland's ancient martial glory 
comes before me, when in memory I see her noble 
patriots, her high-born dames, her prestige, her 
renown, ’tis then I turn to you, oh, ever-ready 
confidante, and pour my soul out in triumphant 
strains like this: 








Allegro appassionalo. 





With you, dear shining keys of black and white, 
I can be wholly all myself. It was but yesterday 
I told Witwicki, best of friends and poets, that, as 
his pen is the medium through which flow his 
glowing fancies, his uplifting words, so these 
hammers, wires and ivory keys are the instrument 
through which, God willing, I will tell the world 
the story of my life, the history of my nation. 

There is yet a deeper depth — my love for her, 
my Constantia,whom,while life lasts, I shall adore. 
Within me glows this holy aspiration that in some 
deathless melody, perchance this very one, 











I may enshrine her image, evermore to live 
immortal. As I play, what entrancing visions 
come before me! I breathe her name, Constantia, 
and with her Iam transported into Paradise. It 
is the stillest of still moonlight nights. We wan- 
der slowly through the leafy paths, we linger silent 
by the quiet waters, and then I woo. She falters, 
trembling, when, oh, misery, I awake, the poor, 
the struggling musician. 
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For months I’ve known that I must go, and 
now Fate knocks and cries: ‘‘ Come forth, leave 
all behind; go out into the unknown world, and 
struggle for your place.’’ If effort only meant, at 
last, my ** ideal’’ gained, but this strange fore 
boding which I feel, completely, utterly unmans 
me. This dread certainty, that nevermore I'll 
look upon her, overwhelms me. Too well | know, 
my feet will never tread again the soil of Poland; 
nevermore I|’]] stand beneath the column of King 
Sigismund, or by the neighboring church, where 
I first saw her kneel, watch my Constantia enter. 

How dark the night! No ray of light from 
moon or stars. Was it here, not two short hours 
ago, I looked my last upon her? How pale her 
face, how worn, yet strong in courage, brave in 
womanly endurance. The moment came when we 
must part. With feeble, stammering tongue I 
faltered: ‘* What do I not owe to you, beloved! 
Whatever comes to me of honor or of fame the 
glory of it all is yours; your depths, your heights, 
are what have spurred me. I may have wrought 
—the power, the inspiration came from you.” 
Then was her face illumined with a light ineffa- 
ble; her eyes, uplifted, steadfast gazed in mine, 
and scarce above a whisper, low she breathed, “ I 
am content.’’ 


Many Years Later 
PARIS, 1849. 

Y 7/TUS: The sands are nearly run; the 

strength which comes of these remaining 
grains I give to you in this last letter I shall ever 
write. If I were asked to tell what friendship 
meant, what answer could I give save ** Titus” ? 
Closer than a brother hast thou been tome! My 
hands have failed so many times to grasp life’s 
golden gifts, my saving grace, I’ve clung so close 
to you, but now the end is near. Before me as I 
write there stands the silver goblet filled with 
Polish earth, which, you remember, Elsner, dear 
old Master, gave me from you all, before Fate 
thrust me out from Paradise. 

In all these years there has not been a night. 
before I slept, but that I pressed my lips to this 
dear earth, and breathed a prayer for each loved 
one so far away; and when I sleep my long last 
sleep, may this most precious bit of Poland rest 
upon my heart. 

There has been much for me in life—love, 
friendship, honor, fame — and beyond all, what is 
given to but few, the realization of my ‘** ideal.’’ 
A little longer life I’ve craved to utter all these 
thronging thoughts in music left unsaid. My 
dream has been to write a mighty epic for my 
country, to tell in reverberating chords the over 
powering majesty of sorrow and of death; to show 
in ever-living tones a nation’s desolation as she 
mourns her fallen heroes. 

Do you not think, my Titus, that those we’ve 
loved in life still cling to us when they have left our 
mortal sight and give us of their Heavenly power ? 
It must be so, or this could not have been. 


op 
T WAS at twilight. I sat alone in the dusk 


of my chamber improvising, when from my 
tingers fell these chords, 


Lento 








which seemed like clods of earth dropping, dro; 

ping on my heart, and then a hush, a stillness 
indescribable, was all about me. The air seemed 
tremulous with mystic light. I felt her near me, 
though her form I could not see, and then, oh 
strain angelic! this is what she breathed: 








Does it not tell of life immortal, free from sin, 
of deathless love, of union everlasting ? I stretched 
my arms, in anguish crying: *‘ Oh, loved one, tell 
me that these years are blotted out, that through 
eternity we shall be one, Constantia, one forever 
more,’’ and through the darkness faintly, like a 
sobbing wind, came echoing, ‘‘One forever more.’’ 
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CHARACTERS: 


ALICE LANGLEY, Aouse dress. 
FANNY MoTLey, wa/king costume, 
hat and feather boa. 


This comedy may be acted in any 

parlor. The door should be at 
the side and near the front, so that the actors when 
speaking near it may be neither too far from the audt- 
ence nor with their backs to them. The two girls are 
discovered seated near each other. If there is a fire- 
place they should be before it. 

FANNY: He said he meant to dance every cotillon 
this winter with me. 

Auice: Did he really? Why, Fanny Motley, that’s 
almost like proposing ! 

FANNY: Oh, being proposed to must be awfully 
exciting. 

ALiIcE: Yes, mustn’t it? Oh, I should be so mixed 
up I shouldn’t be able to say a word if anybody pro- 
posed to me—any man, I mean. 

Fanny: Any man! Why, you don’t think a woman 
would propose to you, do you? 

ALICE: Why, Fanny Motley! Of course I don’t. 

FANNY (rising): Well, that’s the way it sounded. 

ALICE (rising) > Oh, don’t go yet. I haven’t told you 
half the things I wanted to. 

FANNY: I must go. I’ve got to dress for Mrs. 
Fresco's dinner. Do you suppose Jack will be there? 

Atice: He told me he was going, and what a man 
says about dinners he generally means. 

Fanny: Oh, I do hope he won't fail. (7hey move 





forward.) \do so want to joke him about his sleigh-ride 


with Ella. Do you suppose she wore her hat with the 
orange plumes? It’s awfully unbecoming to her. It 
makes her look just salmon color. 

Auice: She always had perfectly hideous taste. Do 
you remember that dowdy green plush and mauve tulle 
she wore to Kate West’s german ? 

FANNY (adjusting her boa): Yes; didn’t she look 
perfectly hideous? Well (moving foward the door), 
come and see me just as soon as you can. 
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Atice: I'll come in to-morrow before sewing-circle, 
if | can, to hear about the dinner, Don’t be too hard 
on Jack, You know he’s awfully thin-skinned. 

FANNY: Oh, I won’t be hard on him; but she must 
have been awfully clinging. 

AuicE: Oh, you make me think of what Tom Tennant 
said about Gertrude May. Oh, that was so funny ! 

FANNY (lurning back); What did he say? 

Avice: Ha! ha! ha! Oh, loughtnottotell you! He 
told me not to repeat it. 

FANNY: But you can tell me. I won’t tell a soul. 

AuicE: He said she stuck to him skating just like a 
snowflake melting on his coat. 

Fanny: Ha!ha! ha! Didhereally? Oh, thatis too 
good! I must tell that to Jack. 

Auice: Oh, you mustn’t! Tom will know I told. 

FANNY: He won’t mind. He's probably told it him- 
self. Men always tell when they've said a good thing. 
Well, good-bye, dear. (Moves to the door.) 

A.IceE: Is that the boa you had Christmas ? 

FANNY: Yes; isn’t it lovely? But I told mamma I 
knew she got it because she knew I'd got to have one, 
and she’d got to give me something. 

ALicE: How mean of you! 

FANNY: Oh, she didn’t mind. She’s used to it. Be 
sure and come in to-morrow. 

Auice: Yes, I will. Oh, did I tell you that Fred 
Jones has invited Sophia Weston to go to the opera? 

FANNY (lurning back quickly): You don’t mean it? 

Auice: Yes; Ethel Mott told me this morning. 

FANNY: Do you suppose he’s in earnest, after all ? 

ALIcE : Oh, there’s no telling about him. Frank says 
they bet about it at the club. 

FANNY: About him and Sophia? 

Atice: Yes; whether he’ll propose before Lent. 
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FANNY: How perfectly horrid! Men are the worst 
creatures! Their clubs ought to be suppressed. 

ALIce: They do say the most outrageous things. I 
don’t see how men can sit and listen to them. 

FANNY : I don’t either. 

Atice: And they talk over all the scandals. 

FANNY : Yes, it’s diabolical. How perfectly sweet it 
must be to have a brother to tell you all about it. 

ALIcE: Isn’tit? It is almost as good as going myself. 

FANNY: Will never tells me a single thing. (7urns, 
and opens door.) Well, be sure you come, and come 
as early as youcan. Good-bye. (Atsses ALICE.) 

A.ice : That boa is just as becoming as it can be. 

FANNY: Do you think so? Clare Martin’s makes her 
look as if she hadn’t any neck at all. 

ALICE: Oh, you can wear anything. 

FANNY: Thank you, dear. But then you can afford 
to say so, because you’ can wear anything yourself. 
Would you ask Jack about whether Ella wore those 
orange feathers ? 

Atice: Oh, he wouldn't know. Isn’t it funny that 
men, really clever men, too, are so stupid about clothes ? 

FANNY: Isn’t it awfully funny ?—and they think they 
are so smart, too. 

ALIcE: Men never know what girls have on— except 
Clarence Key, and he’s a perfect man-milliner. Did I 
tell you what he said to Kate West at the Faxons’ tea? 
I’d have scratched his eyes out. 

FANNY: No; what in the world did he say? 

ALICE: You won't repeat it? I told Kate I wouldn't 
tell. She was so furious she had to teii somebody. 

FANNY: Oh, I never repeat anything. What was it? 

ALicE: Well, you know that tailor-made gown she 
wears? The one made of gray corduroy? She had that 
on, and Clarence Key asked her if she chose it so that 
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her husband could have it made into riding-trousers 
after she was done with it—if she ever got a husband. 
Did you ever Aear such impertinence ! 

Fanny: Why, Alice! P should think she’d have 
wanted to kill him! I'd have boxed his ears. 

Atice: So would I. 

Fanny: Clarence Key would say anything; but it 
was funny. 

ALICE: Yes; wasn’t it! 

FANNY (opening the door wider): Well, pees. 
Give my love to Blanche when you write. If I wasn’t 
in such an awful hurry I’d give you a message. 

Avice: I'll make up something. 

FANNY: Do, there’s adear. You'll come to-morrow? 

Avice: Yes. Good-bye. 

[FANNY goes almost out, then lurns again. 
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FANNY: I know there was something I wanted to 
tell you (She looks at a picture on the opposite wall, 
and crosses toward it, speaking as she goes.) \ don't 
remember that picture. Isn’t it something new ? 

A.ice: Yes; father bought it somewhere. Don’t 
you think the frame is sweet ? 

Fanny: Awfully sweet. Well, I really must go. 
(Turns toward the door, takes a step, but pauses again.) 
It’s awfully cold. I wish I had taken the carriage. 

A.ice: I went over to Ethel Mott’s this morning, 
and | thought I should freeze. 

FANNY: I hope I sha’n’t get pneumonia or anything. 
I do want to go to the Claytons’ ball. 

Auice: Oh, do tell me what you are going to wear. 

FANNY (as they both sit down): There, that is one 
thing | wanted to ask you about. I shouldn’t have 
slept a wink to-night if I’d forgotten that. 

Auice: Neither should I. 

FANNY: I’ve thought it all out—in church Sunday. 

A.tice: You wicked thing ! 

FANNY: I couldn’t help thinking, could 1? Besides, 
Father Fifrench’s white surplice put it into my head, so 
it’s his fault if it’s anybody’s. I want you to go in white, 
and I'll wear that black lace I had made in New York 
last winter. I’ve never worn it here, and it’s the most 
fetching gown I ever had in my whole life. 

ALIcE: Wouldn’t that be striking! We could go in 
together. I'll have a new white tulle, and wear my 
pearls. I’ll make Aunt Alicia lend me hers, too. 

FANNY: That will be just /oo lovely. 

Auice: And you'll wear diamonds ? 

FANNY: Oh, no. I wore jet in New York. Not a 
single thing but black about me ; not even my fan-sticks. 

A.LIcE: How perfectly enchanting ! 

FANNY : Will you do it? 

Auice : Of course I will. I'll buy the tulle to-morrow. 
Do you think white lace would be better ? 

FANNY (rising): We'll talk about it when you come 
to-morrow. I must go this very minute, or I shall never 
get to Mrs. Fresco's. (Goes to door.) 
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ALICE (rising and following): What are you going 
to wear to-night ? 

FANNY: That cardinal I showed you the other day. 

ALIcE: Isn’t that rather gorgeous ? 

FANNY : Oh, it’s going to be a big dinner, you know; 
and there’s a lot of black lace on it. 

ALICE: It must be awfully becoming. 

FANNY: It is. If Jack knows anything he ought to 
see a difference between that and the orange plumes. 
Well, good-bye. 

AuiIcE: Good-bye. I’m awfully sorry you're in such 
a hurry. 

FANNY: Well, it takes forever to dress. Good-bye. 

ALIcE : Good-bye, If it weren’t so cold I’d go down 
to the door with you. 

[FANNY goes out, closing the door behind her. ALicr 
lurns to the middle of the stage, then she runs quickly 
to the door, opens it, and calls after her friend. 
ALIce: Oh, Fanny; come back a minute. There's 

something I must tell you. 

[FANNY velurns, closing the door, and they take middle 
of stage. AQLice arranges the feather on her friend's 
hat, speaking as she does so. 

ALIcE: Ethel Mott told me— you won't tell ? 

FANNY: Of course I won't tell; but do be quick. I 
ought to have been home hours ago. 

ALICE: Oh, you’ve oceans of time. 

FANNY: But it takes so long to do my hair. 

ALICE: How are you going to wear it? 

FANNY: The same old way. I wish somebody’d in- 
vent some new style —something real nice and becoming. 
(Turns toward door, then back quickly.) Oh! What 
were you going to tell me? 

A.IcE: To tell you? 

FANNY: Yes—what Ethel Mott said. 

ALIcE: Oh, she said Annie Mixter has been corre- 
sponding all winter with that West Point cadet she met 
at Newport last summer. 

FANNY: Why, Alice Langley, do you mean it? 

ALIcE: Ethel said she knew it. 

Fanny : I don’t believe it. 

ALIcE: That’s just what I said ; but Ethel insisted. 

FANNY: Buts she’s as good as engaged to George 
Maynard. 

ALIcE: I know it. That’s just it. 

FANNY : I think it’s perfectly awful. 

ALICE: So do I. 

FANNY: That’s just like a girl. Do you suppose he 
knows it? 

ALIcE: Oh, no. He’s so gone on Annie, he thinks 
she’d never look at anybody but him. 

FANNY: I never heard anything so amazing in my 
life. Was the cadet good-looking ? 

ALIcE: Ethel says he’s sweet. 

FANNY: How in the world could he be taken in 
by Annie Mixter? Oh, men are such fools. 


A.ice: Ethel says that some- 
times they write each other two 
letters a week. 

FANNY: Two letters? 

ALICE: Two letters. 

FANNY: In one week? 

A.IcE: That’s what Ethel says. 

Fanny : She must copy them from somewhere. 

Avice: Ha! ha! Perhaps she uses the same one 
over and over. She writes so that nobody could read it. 

FANNY: I wonder she doesn’t expect the ground to 
open and swallow her. I never heard of such deceit. 
Why, she’s going to lead the cotillon with George at 
the Wentworths’ next week. 

ALIcE: I know it. I wish somebody would tell him. 

FANNY: Well, I’ve always said Annie Mixter couldn't 
be trusted out of your sight. (She goes to the door.) 
I know I shall freeze my ears before I get home. 

Auice: Think how horrid it would be to freeze your 
ears! I knew a girl at boarding-school that froze her 
ears skating one vacation, and they hung down like 
a spaniel’s. We used to call her Fido. She'd get 
pertectly raging. 

Fanny : | don’t wonder. 

ALICE: It was awfully good fun to see how she tried 
to pretend she didn’t care ; and then, when she couldn't 
stand it another minute, she’d catch up the very first 
thing she could lay hands on and throw it. 
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FANNY (opening the door again and holding the knob): 
I’d have killed you if I'd been she. Could she wear 
earrings ? 

ALICE : Oh, not for the longest time—as much as a 
year, anyway. When we wanted to be particularly 
pleasant we told her that frozen ears always came off 
after a time. 

FANNY: How horrid! 

ALIcE: Yes; wasn’t it? But it was such fun! 

FANNY: Good-bye. Be sure and come to-morrow. 

ALICE: Oh, yes, I'll come 

FANNY : And come early. 

Avice: I'll come right after luncheon. 

FANNY: Don’t you think your dress ought to be made 
just like my black one? 

ALICE : Yes; that would be more effective. 

FANNY: And then we can wear our hair just alike. 

ALICE: It’s a pity you couldn’t have some black 
flowers —some real ones, I mean. 

FANNY: Yes. I don’t see why the florists don’t get 
up some. They'd be lovely in funeral wreaths. 

Avice: What an idea! 

FANNY: Well, they would, anyway. Good-bye. 

ALIcE: Good-bye. Don’t tell what I told you. 

FANNY: No, not to a soul; only I shall have to ask 
Jack if he believes it. How did Ethel find out about 
the letters ? 

ALIcE: She wouldn’t tell. 

FANNY: Do you suppose she knew really ? 

ALICE: She said she really and truly knew. 

FANNY: Isn’t it amazing ? 

ALICE: It is perfectly incomprehensible. 

FANNY: Well, good-bye. I hope you'll have splendid 
luck at the Whist Club to-night. 

Atice: Oh, do shut the door a minute till I tell you 
what Mr. Fremont said about the Whist Club. Frank 
might go through the hall and I wouldn’t have him hear 
for worlds. He’d plague the life out of me. 
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FANNY (Shuts the door. They then retreat a few 
steps): What did he say? He’s always saying horrid 
things about us girls. I just hate him. 

ALIcE: You always invite him to dinner, 

Fanny: Of course. I want to see what he’ll say. 

A.LIcE: He said he wasn’t going to the Whist Club 
any more, and like a fool I asked him why not. 

FANNY: I should think you’d know better. That 
was just what he wanted. What did he say? 

AuiceE: He said he was tired of taking girls down to 
feed when they'd been talking so all the evening that he 
couldn’t play. 

FANNY: I never heard anything so insulting ! 

Auice: I told Mr. Van Bruch, and he said the trouble 
was that Mr. Fremont wanted all the time to feed him- 
self. (7hey giggle.) Wasn't that clever? 

Fanny: Awtully clever. Colonel Graham says that 
he went to the Vaughns’ to play whist, and they held a 
conversazione over the card-table instead. 

ALIcE: | always did detest that Vaughn girl. 

FANNY: Good-bye. This time I really must go. I'll 
tell Jane to lay out my black dress, so it’ll be ready 
when you come. (She opens door, and kisses ALice.) 

AuIce : I'll try to go downtown in the morning to see 
what I can get to make my gown of. It’s an awful 
shame you had to hurry so. I had a lot of things to tell 
you ; and I positively haven’t said anything yet. 

FANNY: | really must go. You can’t keep a dinner 
waiting. Oh, I must tell you—(7he clock strikes six.) 
Good gracious, Alice Langley! Do you hear that? 

ALIcE: Good-bye. I wanted to ask you—— 
(FANNY Aastily kisses Avice again and runs out. ALice 

closes the door and walks toward her chair. Suddenly 

she runs to the door and calls out, ‘‘ Oh, Fanny !”’ 

She closes the door and goes toward her seat. 

AuiceE: I do wish Fan wouldn’t always be in such a 
hurry ! 

CURTAIN 
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The right to produce this little play is granted to the readers of 
THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, the only condition being that upon each 
pangoom there shall be printed: “‘ This play is produced by courtesy 
of THE Lapies’ Home JOURNAL: Copyright, 1902, by The Curtis 
Publishing Company.” 

Two other little plays will be given in subsequent issues: one, a 
tender little love play; the other, another merry play by Mr. Bates. 
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Richard Mansfield and His Little 


MR. AND MRS. MANSFIELD IN THE GARDEN OF THEIR NEW LONDON HOME 


Boy 


By Gustav Kobbé, Author of ‘The Child of the Opera House,’’ etc. 






NE evening, now about four years ago, a Good-bye, new play! Who cares what becomes of you? The Mansfield home, in which this little scene is often 
dinner-party was given to Richard Mansfield — A small fortune already is invested in scenery and ‘* prop- enacted, is located on the Riverside Drive, in upper New 
at one of the large houses in Washington. — erties,’’ but what of that? He who is to handle the hero’s York City. The park of which the Drive is a feature falls 
All the women present vied with each other sword is scampering about the room on hands and knees — rather abruptly to the Hudson, which is skirted by a rail- 
as to who should pay the actor and his playing ‘‘ bow-wow’’ with a baby boy ! road. The actor and his boy often stroll along the walk 
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art the most flatter 
ing compliments. 
Finally one young woman = ap- 





proached the actor and said : 





‘* Pardon me, Mr. Mansfield, but 
may I ask how Mrs. Mansfield is?’”’ 

In a flash a new gleam of interest 
came into the eyes of the actor as 
he replied : 

‘* You may indeed, and I thank 
you for the inquiry. She is very 
well, | am happy to say, and it is 
so gracious and kind of you to ask 
about her.”’ 

And all through that dinner the 
eyes of the actor invariably wan- 
dered off in the direction of the 
young woman who had uncon- 
sciously touched a chord in the 
nature of the man that he appreci- 
ated far more than the compliments 
that had been showered upon his 
art and his fame. 
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HIS was two months before the ad- 

vent of George Gibbs Mansfield, 
who now, with his baby face and 
dimpled hands, is a mighty person- 
age in the Mansfield household. 
At the age of three he has mastered 
one rOle, that of miniature tyrant, 
and the person he most lords it 
over is ‘* Papa.’’ 

For instance, ‘‘ Papa’’ is at his 
table in his study deeply immersed 
in the manuscript of a new play. 
One of the pages he has ll be- 
comes loose and flutters to the 
floor. The student is only half 
conscious of its flight and he is 
too absorbed in the new play to 
put down the manuscript, lean 
over and pick up the stray leaf. 

















Suddenly there is a COPYRIGHT, 1902, BY BYRON 


crisp, crinkly sound on 
the floor. The student- 
actor pauses a moment 


TEACHING GEORGIE TO RIDE 


at the edge of the high bank, the 
actor accommodating his usually 
brisk gait to the little fellow’s short 
steps. A train puffs by below. 
An idea suddenly occurs to Georgie. 
He withdraws his chubby hand 
from his father’s hold, places his 
elbows to his sides and toddles 
ahead working his little arms 
like piston-rods, and ejaculating, 
** Choo-choo ! Choo-choo !"’ 

He comes to asudden stop. His 
father catches up with him, expect- 
ing to take his hand and stroll along 
again. But no such thing for the 
little fellow. ‘‘ Train broken,’’ he 
Says. 

The actor takes a few steps hold- 
ing a hand back of him, waiting for 
a little hand to be placed in it. 
But a voice repeats more emphatic 
ally, ‘* Train broken!” and then 
adds imperiously, ‘* Papa, mend 
it!’’ Here is a nice situation, but 
the actor’s stage training comes to 
his rescue. With a perfectly sober 
face he walks back to where 
Georgie stands immovable, takes 
his cane as if it were a screwdriver, 
makes a few passes into the boy's 
side in which he goes through the 
movements of tightening up a few 
screws and adjusting a bolt or two. 
‘* Now, Georgie,”’ he says, ‘‘ train's 
mended.”’ And off starts Georgie 

‘* Choo-choo! Choo-choo !”’ 


HAT I want to call attention to 

is the fact that in this scene the 

child displayed as pretty an imag- 
ination as the actor. He knew 
perfectly well that he was not a 
broken-down train and that the 
repairs made by his father 

were ‘‘ make-believe.” 

jut having ‘‘ created’’ a 





and looks down. ‘There (- 
is a figure on its hands 
and knees, and one of the 
hands is just closing on 
the edge of the leaf. 

‘* No! No! Georgie!’ 

The little hand draws 
back. In a moment 
‘* Papa’’ once more is 
absorbed in the manu- 
script. Then comes that 
crisp, crinkly sound again. 

** Papa,’’ more severe- 
ly: ‘‘ No! No! Georgie!”’ 

Again the manuscript ; 
again the sound. 

‘* Papa ’’— trying to be 
very angry, a rdle he can 
act perfectly on the stage, 
but at which he is an utter 
failure between the four 
walls of his own home: 
‘* Georgie, didn’t I tell 
you not to touch that? 
What do you mean by 
being so naughty ?”’ 

A little face looking 
up, two lips parted in a 
roguish smile, and issuing 
from between those lips \ 











two words: ‘* Teasing 
'? 


Papa ! 
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A FAVORITE SPOT ON A HOT SUMMER DAY 


‘* situation,’’ he acted it 


\ out to the last detail. 


Evidently he has inher 
ited some of the actor's 
imagination. If, at table, 
Georgie asks foran apple, 
out of the order of the 
menu, it is only necessary 
to make believe to take an 
apple from the dish and 
go through the motion of 
handing it to him to have 
him perfectly satisfied. If 
the wants of the average 
child could be so easily 
supplied what a simple 
and inexpensive matter a 
family ménage would 
be! But George Gibbs 
Mansfield is not even the 
exception that proves the 
rule. He has a good, 
healthy appetite and soon 
would be heard from if 
an attempt were made to 
satisfy it too often with 
edibles of the ‘* make- 
believe ’’ variety. 

The Mansfield baby is 








a named after Georgia 
} Gibbs, a daughter of 


the late Edwin 5, Gibbs, 
of New York City. 
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Mrs. Mansfield is an intimate friend of the family, and 
around the Gibbs country seat at Rye, New York, 
cluster some of the most romantic memories of the 
actor’s life. For Beatrice Cameron was visiting there 
during the summer Mr. Mansfield was courting her. 
The actor lived at Port Chester, and together they took 
long drives through the country with its picturesque 
vistas of Long Island Sound and woodland roads — 
regular ‘* lovers’ lanes ’’— in the interior. 


Mrs. Mansfield is an Accomplished Actress 


ISS CAMERON was Mr. Mansfield’s leading woman for 
several seasons before he married her. ped first 
met when she joined his company and played with him 
in ‘* Prince Karl," making a decided hit in the rdle. 
‘* Mansfield is delighted with his new leading woman. 
He thinks she has a great future,’’ is an extract from a 
personal letter written about this time by one of the 
actor’s friends. Mr. Mansfield’s high opinion of his 
wife’s ability as an actress has never changed. 

After Georgie’s birth Mrs. Mansfield retired from the 
stage. During the second ‘‘ Cyranc’’ season many of 
her friends urged her to reappear, but her reply was, 
‘*No, my place is in our home with our child.” 
Finally, however, even Mr. Mansfield joined in the 
solicitations and she yielded so far as to consent to make 
a single appearance. As a tribute to her, her husband 
broke the run of *‘ Cyrano”’ for a night, which with the 
heavy scenery to be gotten out of the way and the dis- 
arrangement of the cast means more than the uninitiated 
might suppose, and revived ‘‘ Arms and the Man” for 
one performance, Mrs. Mansfield playing Raina, one of 
her most notable réles. ‘The house was packed and she 
received an ovation—and no one was more pleased with 
her success than her husband. 

But although Mrs. Mansfield has not been seen on the 
stage since that one performance of George Bernard 
Shaw’s play she is sure to be present at the ‘‘ first night”’ 
of anew production by her husband in New York. The 
play over, a scene not on the program is enacted. 
Usually some of the intimate friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mansfield are in the audience, and these are invited to 
wait after the performance and go back behind the 
scenes with Mrs. Mansfield. 

Suppose it is the first night of ‘‘ Beaucaire.’’ It is 
after the final curtain. The star has made his little 
speech of thanks and the audience is filing out—all save 
a favored few. The actor retires to his dressing-room, 
the stage is ‘‘ struck ’’ —that is, the scenery is removed. 
Then the Louis XV carpet used in a scene of the play is 
spread over the floor and big candelabras are placed 
about. Some fifteen or twenty friends are conducted be- 
hind the scenes by Mrs. Mansfield, and soon Mr. Mansfield 
appears. He has put on his glasses, but is minus his 
peruke, though he still wears his Duke of Orleans cos- 
tume. Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield then hold a reception on 
the stage, and it is some time before the lights are lowered 
and the actor and his wife are driven to their home. 


Their Beautiful Home on Riverside Drive 


OME idea of Mr. Mansfield’s devotion to ‘‘ Beatrice ”’ 
and ‘* Georgie’’ can be gathered from his maintaining 
this handsome house. As he rarely passes more than 
eight or nine weeks of the year there he keeps it up 
practically for his wife and child, so that they may enjoy 
its comforts while he is away on his professional tours. 
The Mansfield residence is a fine white-stone structure 
about half-way between the beginning of the famous 
Drive at West Seventy-second Street and Grant’s Tomb 
on the north. From the windows of his study the actor, 
when at home, commands a superb view of the Hudson. 
Though a city house, and not even very far uptown as 
New York now goes, the outlook is as extensive and 
beautiful as that from many of the country seats farther 
up the river. 

A large hall and reception-rooms are on the ground 
floor. Inconformity with the typical modern New York 
dwelling the stairs do not begin immediately opposite 
the front door. Such an arrangement would & consid- 
ered a relic of the hideous ‘‘ high-stoop, brownstone ’’ 
era. Consequently the hall has a spacious aspect which 
suggests the country home rather than the city house. 
The drawing-room, dining-room and music-room are 
on the second floor. Mrs. Mansfield has her suite, 
including her boudoir, in white, écru and gold, Louis 
XIV style, on the third floor. The library and study 
are on the fourth floor, and above this is Georgie’s 
realm, the nursery, The manuscript of the play under 
consideration or in rehearsal, books on its historical 
period, costume plates, pads scribbled over with notes 
and memoranda, personal letters, all give Mr. Mansfield’s 
desk an appearance of picturesque confusion. The dis- 
arrangement is real, not posed for effect. 


The Actor was Formerly a Painter 


EFORE he went on the stage Mr. Mansfield was a 
painter. A friend hearing of this recently said to 

him, ‘* I understand you once made your living by your 
painting.”’ 

** No,’’ was the actor’s quick reply, ‘‘ in spite of it.”’ 

Nevertheless, among the pictures in the house are sev- 
eral from his brush, allowed to hang on the walls, how- 
ever, only through the pleading of Mrs. Mansfield. 
Among them is a littlhe Lakewood view to which she 
attaches special value. While the Mansfields were stop- 
ping at the New Jersey winter resort, a water-color in 
one of the shop se Ma reproducing a view which 
could be seen bens their windows caught her fancy. 
She asked Mr. Mansfield to buy it, but he demurred on 
some ground. In the afternoon she went out for a ride 
on horseback. Mr. Mansfield usually accompanied her, 
but that afternoon he made the necessity of looking over 
the manuscript of a new play an excuse. When his wife 
returned from her ride, what she believed to be the 
water-color which she had liked so much hung in her 
room. Mr. Mansfield listened to her expressions of 
delight with an amused air. 

** And what about the manuscript ?’’ she asked. 

‘* There is no manuscript.” 

** Why didn’t you go out riding with me, then ? 
have you been doing all this time ?”’ 

‘* Painting this little scene for you, that is all.’’ 


What 


Painting is not Mr. Mansfield’s only talent off the 
stage. He is highly versatile. He is the author or 
dramatizer of several of the plays in which he has 
appeared. He has a decided taste for music, and he is 
a capital pianist and violinist, besides singing. In fact, 
his many-sidedness in music is illustrated by a little vol- 
ume of songs and instrumental pieces composed by him 
and entitled ‘‘ One Evening, being an Entertainment of 
Songs Grave and Gay.’’ A burlesque on grand opera 
—the words also by Mansfield—in this book is very 
amusing. Soare some stanzas in Gilbertian style entitled 
‘* How I| Became a King.’’ Here is the first stanza : 

When I was a baby I sucked my thumbs, 

And my little white teeth grew out of my gums. 
My nose was flat and my head was bald, 

And I never was happy unless I squall’d. 

My squall was so loud and penetra/ing, 

That in course of time I became a king. 

* Mr. Mansfield also is an accomplished linguist, speak- 
ing French, German and Italian. He has exquisite taste 
in household furnishing and decorating, as his own 
house proves, haunts antique and bric-a-brac shops in 
every place he visits, and in such matters is a connoisseur. 


He is Fond of Riding and Swimming 


OR does he neglect the physical side of life. He is 
very fond of horseback riding and has a veritable pas- 
sion for the sea. At Southampton, Long Island, where 
of recent summers he has rented a cottage, he goes into 
the surf for a swim every morning and often in the after- 
noon besides. When he had a cottage on Long Island 
Sound he chartered a sailing yacht—no steam yacht for 
this gallant ‘‘ blue water’’ tar—and often was at the 
helm himself. Now he finds opportunity for the out- 
door life he loves at New London, Connecticut, where 
he has a pretty cottage on Pequod Point. 

During his season, however, Mr. Mansfield has little 
opportunity for diversion. An actor’s hours are late. 
Even after a play has been running some time a scene 
occasionally is apt to sag. ‘The best corrective is to 
rehearse it immediately after the performance. An 
exacting star like Mr. Mansfield —as exacting, however, 
with himself as with his company—rarely closes the 
stage door behind him until after midnight. After the 
work of the evening —for while the audience is enjoying 
itself those on the stage are hard at work—supper and 
some relaxation are necessary before retiring. Two 
o’clock in the morning, therefore, is not an unusual hour 
for Mr. Mansfield to find his bed. This will explain why 
he does not breakfast until about noon. A canter on one 
of his favorite saddle-horses, Liberty or King Cole, fol- 
lows soon after breakfast. On his return he goes to 
work in his study until four o’clock, when he dines. 
The interval between after dinner and the time for leav- 
ing for the theatre he divides between rest and mental 
concentration upon his réle. During this period of his 
day any interruption positively is prohibited. 

Mr. Mansfield usually is at the stage door before any 
member of his company. He is thus early not only to 
set an example but also because he is very careful in 
‘* making up”’ his role. Having been a painter before 
he became an actor he looks upon this part of his work 
with the artist’s eyes. I once watched him ‘‘ making 
up’’ for Dick Dudgeon in ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple.” 
He was doing all the work himself, his dresser simply 
holding a hand-glass in varying positions so_ that, 
reflected in the mirror before him, he could see his face 
and head from all points of view. ‘‘There,’’ he said, 
pointing to the ‘‘ make-up’’ box, ‘‘is my palette; 
here,”’ with a flourish of the hare’s-foot, ‘‘ is my brush ; 
and here,’’ pointing to his face, ‘‘ my canvas.”’ It was 
the artist, not the actor, speaking. 





One Hears Little of the Real Mansfield 


‘* "TIME is too valuable to be wasted’’ is Mr. Mansfield’s 

motto in the management of his company. Work 
has taken the place of the old-time Bohemianism of 
the stage. In the Richard Mansfield company every- 
thing has been reduced to a system. One of the star’s 
favorite anecdotes relates to how he himself was made 
cognizant of its thoroughness. 

** Every member of the company, ”’ he says in telling 
it, ‘* has an identification card which must be presented 
at the stage-door. One night we were playing in a new 
theatre in the West. As | was passing in the door- 
keeper stopped me. 

‘** Card, please ?’ 

‘** But——’ I began. 

‘** You’ve got to show a card to get in.’ 

‘** T haven’t a card.’ 

‘** Haven’t a card? 

“-* 

‘** Then what are you doin’ here ?’ 

‘** This show belongs to me.’ 

‘* Then the doorkeeper looked up, recognized me, and 
probably would still be apologizing if | hadn’t assured 
him that he had done exactly right.’’ 

Mr. Mansfield is very careful about the incidental 
music to his plays, and usually superintends the final 
rehearsals in person. One day one of the instrumental- 
ists came to him with a long face and a sad story about 
a sore throat. ‘‘ Sore throat?’’ said Mansfield. ‘‘ Go 
home and take care of it. Don’t do anything to irritate 
it. We want you well for the performance.’’ 

In three days the man was back, well. ‘‘ Glad to see 
you again,’’ said Mansfield. ‘‘ How’s the throat?’’ 

‘* All right, sir, thanks to you.”’ 

‘*Good! Then you can play?’ 

vee oe? 

‘* By-the-way, what is your instrument?” 

‘* The drum, sir.” 

Of the so-called personal side of Richard Mansfield the 
public has heard much — much, that is, of which there is 
not a grain of truth. Of the real Mansfield one hears 
little, as what the actor really does may fail to make 
as entertaining a newspaper ‘* story’’ as what he is sup- 
posed to do but never does. 

To know the real Richard Mansfield is to see a little 
action as I saw one fearfully rainy day when he called a 
messenger boy. A ragged little fellow with holes in his 
shoes responded. Mansfield looked him over and saw 
the condition of his shoes. Not a word was said. He 
rang for a hotel boy. Then getting down on his knees 


Do you belong to this show ?’ 


he measured the astonished messenger boy’s feet and 
sent the bell-boy out for a pair of rubber boots before he 
allowed the little fellow to go on his errand. Meantime 
he told him stories and gave him a bowl of hot soup, 
which, with keen delight, he watched him devour. 

There are other incidents besides this of his kindly 
nature which should effectually set at rest the silly 
stories regarding alleged defects of temper that some- 
times go the rounds of the newspapers. Three mem- 
bers of his company have been with him no less than 
twelve years, which would seem to indicate that they 
are fairly well satisfied with their surroundings. Last 
spring one of these members, Mr. Mansfield’s leading 
character actor, was taken ill and had to be left behind 
in a hospital in St. Paul. Mansfield left an order with a 
florist to send the invalid flowers every day, and until 
he was well again he sent a daily dispatch of inquiry 
after his actor’s health. When summer came he invited 
the young man to his cottage at Southampton. 

When Mr. Mansfield was playing ‘‘ Richard III” the 
character of ‘‘ The Prince of Wales”’ was played bya 
little girl. She was taken ill. Mansfield not only paid 
all her and her mother’s expenses from the first, but he 
also went every day to visit her at the hospital. She 
had been looking forward to seeing him play ‘‘ Beau 
Brummel,’’ and, to cheer her up, he promised her she 
should. Gradually, however, her case became more 
and more hopeless. At last she herself realized it, and 
one day the fittle girl regretted that she might not live 
to see *‘ Beau Brummel.’’ Mansfield said nothing, but 
on his next vis‘t he threw off his great coat and dis- 
closed himself in all the finery of the foppish hero. 
Then and there he acted the principal scenes from the 
comedy. Afterward he declared he never had acted 
them better nor to a more appreciative audience. 

In such little instances we see the real Mansfield. 


His Mother was a Celebrated Opera Singer 


EW men are, in fact, more sympathetic with their 

fellow-beings than Richard Mansfield. He knows 
himself what hardships are. For while his success has 
come to him comparatively early in his career it has not 
come from idleness nor hours spent with folded hands. 

He was a prankish boy ; but there was no one to dis- 
cern in his pranks the overflow of vitality which, when 
directed into proper channels, makes for genius. He 
was born in Berlin in 1857. He comes rightfully by his 
genius for the stage, for his mother was the celebrated 
opera singer, Emma Rudersdorff. At ten years of age 
he was placed at a school in Germany. His artistic 
tastes led him to paint his classroom door a vivid green. 
He was so proud of this achievement that he signed his 
name to it, which led to his discovery and punishment. 

His mother came to this country in 1869. She sang 
at the Boston Peace Jubilee in 1872 with such success 
that she settled in Boston, and Richard, who then 
was studying at Yverdon, Switzerland, was sent for. 
Through his knowledge of foreign languages he secured 
a position in the correspondence department in the large 
Boston dry-goods store of Jordan, Marsh and Company, 
where he received fifteen dollars a week. But his 
artistic aspirations were too strong to be overcome. 
He could sing, play, mimic and paint. In 1875 he went 
to England, where he made a precarious living by 
painting, later going on the stage there. 

I was present at his first appearance on the stage in 
this country. It was in September, 1882, in ‘‘ Les 
Manteaux Noirs.’’ His rdle was a minor one, but it was 
the single success of the evening. So his Nick Vedder 
in ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle’’ proved to be. The public did 
not care for either piece, but it was very plain that indi- 
vidually Mansfield had made a hit. 

Soon afterward he became a member of A. M. 
Palmer’s company at the Union Square Theatre, where 
I saw him, unknown here save for a few comic opera 
roles, fairly burst upon the audience as Baron Chevrial, 
the first night of ‘‘ A Parisian Romance.’’ No such sen- 
sational event in theatricals has occurred since —and his 
securing the rdle which made him famous in a night was 
through the merest accident. He originally was cast for 
a minor rédle. But during the last week of rehearsal the 
role of the Baron was given up and the part then was 
given to Mansfield. At rehearsals he kept the ‘‘ busi- 
ness’’ of the rédle to himself so that at the performance 
the rest of the company, as well as the manager, were 
as much amazed as the audience at the marvelous real- 
ism with which he portrayed the character. After the 
famous supper scene the audience, excited to the highest 
pitch, fairly ‘‘ rose’’ at the young actor and gave him an 
ovation. His later successes are history. 


David Garrick is Mansfield’s Model 


we he was playing Baron Chevrial at the Union 
Square Theatre, Mansfield adopted a rule of tem- 
perance which he has followed during his entire career, 
and to which he believes he largely owes his physical 
vigor and his capacity for hard work. He found the 
strain of ‘‘Chevrial”’ so great that he drank champagne 
between the acts. One night it occurred to him that if 
he kept on he would require a greater and greater 
quantity before his nerves responded. He at once put 
an end to the habit and has since relied upon temperate 
living for the conservation of his forces. 

Richard Mansfield is known to look upon David 
Garrick as his model. His passion for Garrick has 
named the Garrick Theatre in New York and the 
Garrick in Philadelphia. He believes that, like Garrick, 
a true actor should be able to assimilate all kinds of 
roles —comedy as well as tragedy. 

Yet those who know him best may be pardoned if they 
rank him even higher in a réle in which the public 
knows him not—in his own home, with Mrs. Mansfield 
as leading woman and ‘‘ Georgie’’ as leading juvenile. 


oe 


In Explanation of this Series : 


This is the first of a series of articles which will describe, with entirely 
new and authentic information, the lives of the popular actors and 
actresses as they are lived off the stage—the men and women who 
stand for clean, honest work in their profession, each in his and her 
own line. The series, as it progresses will show “‘ Maude Adams and 
Her Long Island Home,” “ Francis Wilson in His Bookish Home,” 
“Annie Russell as She Lives Out-of-Doors,” ** William Gillette on His 
House-Boat,” “ John Drew and His Love of Society,” “The Actress 
We Know as Julia Marlowe,” ** Edward Sothern and His Home Life.”’ 


























Two Little Savages 


THE STORY OF TWO BOYS WHO LIVED AS INDIANS DO 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


Author of “Wild Animals I Have Known," “ The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag,” etc. 
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‘* WHEN THE WILD ‘GEESE WENT 
CLANGING NORTHWARD "’ 


CHAPTER I: GLIMMERINGS 


AN was much like 
other twelve-year- 
old boys in having 
a keen interest in 
Indians and in 

wild life. His father lived in 
a Canadian town and was in 
poor circumstances. He 
had never taken any interest 
in Yan’s wildwood pur- 
suits, and when he got the 
idea that they might inter- 
fere with his son’s educa- 
tion he forbade them alto- 
gether. But Yan did not 
neglect school. He was 
the head boy of his class. 
He was fond of books in 
general, but those that dealt 
with natural science and 
Indian craft were especially 
close to his heart. 


eh 


The intense interest in 





























BLOWING OUT HIS THROAT AND 
PEEPING 


At school he was a sad 
dunce. Heand Yanset out 
for school each day to- 
gether, because that was a 
paternal ruling; but they 
rarely reached there to 
gether. They had nothing 
whatever in common. He 
had no sympathy with Yan’s 
Indian tastes —‘‘ Indians 
in nasty, shabby clothes. 
Bah! horrid!’’ he would 
scornfully say. 

he 


Yan's weakness of temper 
was well known. Rad and 
Alner both bragged that 
they could have Yan licked 
at any time by going to their 
father and saying, ‘‘ Yan 
went into one of those awful 
rages; you know how he 
does.”’ 

These outbreaks had 
been forbidden, and in giv- 








animals, especially, was 





always a master passion, 

and owing to this his course 

to and from school was a 

very crooked one, involving 

many crossings of the street because thereby he could pass 
first a saloon in whose window was a champagne-advertising 
chromo that portrayed two Terriers chasing a Rat; next, 
opposite this, was a tobacconist, in whose window was a 
‘* beautiful’’ effigy of an Elephant, laden with tobacco. 
By going a little farther out of his way there was a game 
store where he might see some Ducks, and was sure, at 
least, of a stuffed Deer’s head; and beyond that was a 
furrier shop, with an astonishing stuffed Bear. 

But the crowning glory was a taxidermist’s shop on Main 
Street kept by a man named Sander. Yan spent, all told, 
many weeks gazing spellbound, with his nose flat and 
white against that window. Each bird seemed more won- 
derful than the last. There were perhaps fifty of them on 
view, and of these twelve had labels, as they had been 
an exhibit at the annual County Fair. These labels were 
precious truths to him; and their names were deeply 
impressed on his memory. 

After passing this shop for a year or more he formed a 
desperate plan. It was nothing less than to go inside. It 
took him some months to screw up courage, for he was 
shy and timid, but oh! he was so hungry for it. Most 
likely if he had gone in openly and asked leave, he would 
have been allowed to see everything ; but he dared not. 
He picked on the most curious of the small birds in the 
window —a Sawwhet Owl—then grit his teeth and walked 
in. How frightfully the cowbell on the door did clang ! 
Then there succeeded a still more appalling silence, then 
a step and the great man himself came. 

‘* How— how —how much is that Owl?”’ 

‘* Two dollars.”’ 

Then Yan’s courage broke down. He fled. Ii he had 
been told ten cents it would have been utterly beyond his 


























“WITH HIS NOSE FLAT AND ‘WHITE AGAINST THAT WINDOW ”’ 


YAN MAKING HIS INDIAN TOILET WITH THE AID OF WATER-COLORS AND A 
PIECE OF BROKEN MIRROR 


reach. He scarcely heard what the man said. He hurried 
out with a vague feeling that he had been to Heaven, but 
was not good enough to stay there. He saw nothing of 
the wonderful things around him. 


CHAPTER II: SPRING 


y™ though not strong, reveled in deeds of brawn. He 
would rather have been Samson than Moses, Hercules 
than Apollo. All his tastes inclined him to wild life. 
Each year when the springtime came he felt the inborn 
impulse to up and away. He was stirred through and 
through when the first Crow, ia early March, came bark- 
ing overhead. But his blood fairly boiled when the Wild 
Geese in long, double, arrow-headed procession went 
clanging northward ; he longed to go, too. Whenever he 
heard of a new bird or beast he had a singular prickling 
feeling up his spine and his back as though he had a mane 
that was standing up. This feeling strengthened with his 
strength. 

All of his schoolmates used to say that they “‘ liked’”’ 
the spring ; some of the girls would even say that they 
‘dearly loved”’ the spring ; but they could not understand 
the madness that blazed in Yan’s eyes when springtime 
really came —the flush of the cheek, the shortening breath, 
the restless twitching for action, the chafing with flashes of 
rebellion at school restraints, the overflow of nervous 
energy, the bloodthirst in his blood, the hankering to run. 


oe 


He could not understand why he was so stirred. There 
were voices that he could not hear—messages that he 
could not read—all was confusion of tongues. He only 
longed to get away. ‘‘ If only I could getaway. If—if- 
oh, God!”’ he stammered in torment of inexpression, and 
then would gasp and fling himself down on some bank, 

and bite the twigs that chanced within reach, and tremble and 
wonder at himself. 

At home nothing was cared about the boy’s instincts or tastes. 
The father, though an upright man and of natural refinement, 
was wholly wrapped up in himself. He hated to work for a 
living, and his only definite purpose for his sons was to put 
them at work as soon as possible, that he might retire and live 
on them. His attitude toward his family never varied ; it was 
that of a kindly despot toward his serts. He thought them 
honored by his notice, even in the form of a kick. His sons 
were, of course, trained to absolute obedience, but each year 
the springtime madness came more strongly on Yan, and each 
year he felt 'ess respect for the father, whose virtues were all 
negative, whose triumphs were all at home. ‘There was surely 
a split ahead. 


CHAPTER Ill: YAN’S ADJOINING BROTHERS 


AN had several brothers, but only those next him in age were 

important in his life. Rad was two years older—a strong, 
coarse-grained boy who prided himself on his ‘‘commun-sense.”’ 
Though so much older he was Yaa's inferior at school. He 
resented this and delighted in showing his muscular superiority 
at all opportunities. He was plucky and persevering, but he 
was utterly cold and hard, without a human fibre or a drop of 
red blood in his make-up. Even as a boy he bragged that he 
had no enthusiasms, that he believed in common-sense, that he 
called a spade a spade, and would not use two words where one 
would do. - 

Alner was eighteen months younger than Yan, and about the 
same size. His chief aim in life was to be stylish. He once 
startled his mother by inserting in his childish prayers the sincere 
request: ‘* Please, God, make me an awful swell, for Jesus’ 
sake.’’ Vanity was his foible and laziness his sin. He could be 
flattered into anything that did not involve effort. He fairly 
ached to be famous. He was consuming with desire to be 
pointed out for admiration as the great this, that or the other 
thing, it did not matter to him what, as long as he could be 
pointed out. But he never had the least idea of working for it. 


ing way to them Yan was 
disobeying — that is, ‘‘ treat- 
ing his father with disre- 
spect.’’ So, livid with rage, 
the father would mercilessly 
flog his son for losing his temper. These many beatings 
and scoldings set Yan to thinking at last. He began to 
realize that he should not give way to his passion, even if 
his father did. He made a grand effort one day when Alner 
was cleverly and deliberately provoking him. He said 
nothing. But unfortunately his father overheard and saw. 

He called Yan, and said: ‘‘ I witnessed the whole thing 
Your inhuman temper was evident in your face, although 
you said nothing. I will flog it out of you,’’ and for this 
there was a yet more inhuman beating. 

These, then, were Yan's adjoining brothers. 
wonder that he was daily farther from them. 


What 


CHAPTER IV: THE BOOK 


{= greatest event of Yan's early groping days now came 
about. One day the papers announced that a work 
on the Birds of Canada, by ———, was out, price one dollar. 

Money never before seemed so precious. ‘‘ Oh! if I 
only had a dollar.’’ He set to work to save and scrape. 
He won marbles, swopped them for tops, and tops for 
jackknives. The jackknives in turn were converted into 
rabbits, the rabbits into cash of small denominations. 
He carried wood for strange householders; he scraped and 
scraped and saved the scrapings, and got, after many 
months, as high as ninety cents. But there was a dread 
fatality about that last dime. No one seemed to have any 
more odd jobs. He was burnt up with craving for that 
book. It was three months afterward that the last dime 
was added to the pile. Then, bursting with joy and with 
the pride of a capitalist, he went to the book-shop. 

He was tense with long-pent feeling. He expected to 
have the bookseller say that the price had gone up to one 
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HE ALREADY KNEW THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 
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thousand dollars, and that all were sold. But the man 
did not. He turned silently, drew the book out of a 
number, hesitated, and said, ‘‘Green or red cover?”’ 

‘* Green,”’ said Yan, not yet believing. The book- 
man looked inside, then laid it down, saying in a cold, 
business tone ‘‘ Ninety cents.’’ 

‘*Ninety cents!’’ gasped Yan. If he only had known 
the ways of booksellers or the workings of cash dis- 
counts. For three months had he been barred this 
happy land, and all to raise that unnecessary dime. 

He read that book reverentially all the way home. It 
did not give him what he wanted, but that doubtless 
was his own fault. He pored over it, studied it, loved 
it, never doubting that now he had the key to all the 
wonders and mysteries of Nature. It was five years 
before he fully loud out that the text was the most 
worthless trash ever foisted on a torpid public. Never- 
theless the book held some useful things. The pictures 
being stolen from Audubon and Wilson were informa- 
tion, and entered in his memory as lasting accessions to 
his store of truth about the Wild Things. Of course, 
he already knew some few birds whose names are 
familiar to every schoolboy: the Robin, Bluebird, 
Kingbird, Wild Canary, Woodpecker, Barn-Swallow, 
Wren, Chickadee, Wild Pigeon, Humming-bird, Pewee, 
and now his list was increased by those pictured in the 
book. 


CHAPTER V: THE COLLARLESS STRANGER 


CG glorious day of late April Yan had wandered north- 

yard along to a little wood a couple of miles from 
the town. It was full of unnamed flowers and voices 
and mysteries. Every tree and thicket had a voice; a 
long ditch full of water had many that called to him. 
‘* Peep-peep-peep,’’ they seemed to say in invitation for 
him to come and see. He crawled again and again to 
the ditch and watched and waited. The loud whistle 
would sound only a few rods away, ‘‘ Peep-peep-peep,”’ 
but ceased at each spot when he came near, sometimes 
before him, sometimes behind, but never where he was. 
He searched through a small pool with his hands, sifted 
out sticks and leaves, but found nothing else. A farmer 
going by told him it was only a ‘‘ spring peeper,’’ what- 
ever that was —‘* some ited of a critter in the water.”’ 

Under a log not far away Yan found a little Lizard 
that tumbled out of sight into a hole. It was the only 
living thing there, so he decided that the ‘* peeper ’’ must 
be a ‘‘ whistling Lizard.’’ But he was determined to 
see one when it was calling. How was it that the ponds 
all around should be full of these creatures calling to 
him, and playing hide-and-seek, and yet defying his 
most careful search? The voices ceased as soon as he 
came near, to be gradually renewed in the pools he had 
leit. His presence was a husher. He lay for a long 
time watching a pool, but none of the voices began again 
in range of his eye. At length, after realizing that they 
were avoiding him, he crawled to a very noisy pond 
without showing himself, and nearer and yet nearer 
until he was within three feet of a loud peeper in the 
floating grass. He located the spot within a few inches 
and yet could see nothing. He was utterly baffled and 
lay here puzzling over it, when suddenly all the near 
eepers stopped, and Yan was startled by a footfall ; and 
ailing around he saw a man within a few feet, watching 
him. 

Yan reddened —a stranger was always an enemy. 

oh 

The man was a curious-looking middle-aged person in 
shabby clothes and he wore no collar. He had a tin 
box strapped on his bent shoulders, and in his hands 
was a long-handled net. 

‘* F’what are ye fynding, my lad?” he said with a 
strong Scottish tang. 

‘* [’'m not finding anything,’ said Yan. ‘‘ I am only 
trying to see what that whistling Lizard is like.’’ 

The stranger's eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Forty years ago Ah 
was laying by a pool just as Ah seen ye this morning, 
looking and trying hard to read the riddle of the spring 
peeper. Ah lay there all day, aye, and mony another 
day, yes, it was nigh on to three years before I found it 
oot. Ah’ll be glad to save ye seeking as long as Ah did, 
if that’s yer mind. Ah’ll show ye the peeper.”’ 

Then he raked carefully among the leaves near the 
ditch, and soon captured a tiny Frog, less than an inch 
long. 

‘* There’s your whistling Lizard ; he no a Lizard at all, 
but a Froggie. Ye see the whistling ones in the water 
put on’y their beaks oot an’ is hard to see. Then they 
sinks to the bottom when ye come near. But you tak 
this’n home and treat him well and ye’ll hear him 
whistle.”’ 

This was light from Heaven. All Yan’s distrust was 
gone. He warmed to the stranger. He plied him with 
questions. 

The Wild Pigeons were flying high above them in 
large flocks as they sat there, and Yan learned of their 
great nesting-places in the far South, and their wonder- 
ful but exact migrations with regard to nothing but 
food ; their northward migration to gather the winged 
nuts of the slippery elm in Canada; their August flight 
to the rice-fields of Carolina; their Mississippi Valley 
pilgrimage when the acorns and beech-mast were fall- 
ing ripe. As they walked over a piny hill two large 
birds sprang from the ground and whirred through 
the trees. 

‘* Ruffed Grouse, or ‘ Patridge,’ as the farmers call 
them,’’ saidthe man. ‘‘ There's a pair lives nigh aboots 
here. They come on this bank for the wintergreen 
berries.”’ 

And Yan was quick to pull and taste the ruby fruit. 
He filled his pockets with the aromatic plant, berries 
and all, and chewed it as he went. 


he 


While they walked, a faint, far drum-thump fell on 
their ears. ‘‘ What’s that?’’ Yan exclaimed, ever on 
the alert. 

The stranger listened and said, ‘‘ That’s the bird ye 
ha’ just seen ; that’s the Cock Partridge drumming for 
his mate.”’ 

The Pewee of his earliest memories became the 
Phcebe of books. That day his brookside singer 
became the Song-sparrow ; the brown Triller, the Veery 


Thrush. The Trilliums white and red, the Dogtooth 
Violet, the Spring-beauty, the Trailing Arbutus —all for 
the first time got names and became real friends. 

The stranger warmed, too; his. rugged features 
glowed; he saw in Yan one minded like himself, 
tormented with the knowledge-hunger, as in youth he 
himself had been ; and now it was a priceless privilege 
to save the boy some of what he had suffered. His 
gratitude to Yan grew fervid, and Yan— he took in 
every word the stranger said: nothing that he heard 
was forgotten. He was in a dream, for he had found 
at last the greatest thing on earth —sympathy, broad, 
intelligent, comprehensive sympathy. 

” 

That spring morning was ever after like a new epoch 
in Yan’s mind—not his memory, that was a thing of the 
past— but in his mind, his living present. And the 
strongest, most real thing in it all was, not the rugged 
stranger with his kind ways, not the new birds and 
plants, but the smell of the wintergreen. Smell’s appeal 
to the memory is far better, stronger, more vital than 
that of any other sense. The Indians know this ; many 
of them, in time, find out the smell that conjures up their 
happiest hours, and keep it by them in their medicine- 
bags. It is very real and dear to them—that handful of 
pine needles, that lump of Ratmusk, or that piece of 
spruce gum. It adds the crown of happy memory to 
their reverie. And yet this belief is one of the first 
attacked by silly White Men, who profess to enlighten 
the Red Man's darkness. They, in their ignorance, 
denounce it as absurd, while men of science know its 
simple truth. 

Yan did not know that he had stumbled on a secret 
of the Indian medicine-bag. But ever afterward that 
wonderful day was called back to him, conjured up by 
his ‘‘ medicine,’’ this simple, natural magic, the smell of 
the wintergreen. He appreciated that morning more 
than he could tell, and yet he did a characteristic fool 
thing, that put him in a wrong light and left him so in 
the stranger’s mind. 

It was past noon. They had long lingered; the 
stranger spoke of the many things he had at home; 
then at length said he must be going. ‘‘ Weel, good- 
bye, laddie ; I hope I shall see you again.”” He held out 
his hand ; Yan shook it warmly ; but he was dazed with 
thinking and with reaction ; his diffidence and timidity 
were strong ; he never rose to the stranger’s veiled offer. 
He let him go without even learning his name or address. 

When it was too late Yan awoke to his blunder. He 
haunted all those woods in hopes of chancing on him 
there again, but he never did. 


CHAPTER VI: GLENYAN 


HAT a song the Wild Geese sang that year! And 
yet, was it a new song? No; the old, old song, 
but Yan heard it with new ears. He was learning to 
read its message. He wandered on their trailless 
track as often as he could, northward, ever northward, 
up the river from the town, and up, seeking the loneliest 
ways and days. The river turned to the east, but a 
small stream ran into it from the north; up that Yan 
went through thickening woods and walls that neared 
each other, on and up until the walls neared to a crack, 
then widened out into a little dale that was still full of orig- 
inal forest trees. Hemlock, pine, birch and elm of the 
largest size abounded and spread over the clear brook a 
continuous shade. Fox vines trailed in the open places, 
Northern wild-flowers flourished, Red-squirrels chat- 
tered from the trees. In the mud along the brookside 
were tracks of "Coon and Mink and other strange Four- 
foots. And in the trees overhead, the Veery, the 
Hermit-thrush, or even a Woodthrush sang his sweetly 
solemn strain in that golden twilight of the midday for- 
est. Yan did not know them all by name as yet, but he 
felt their vague charm and mystery. It seemed such a 
far and lonely place, so unspoiled by man, that Yan per- 
suaded ilenaull that surely ne was the first human being 
to stand there, that it was his by right of discovery, and 
so he claimed it and named it after its discoverer— 
Glenyan. 

This place became the central thought in his life. He 
went there at all opportunities, but never dared to tell 
any one of his discovery. He longed for a confidant 
sometimes, and still he feared that the secret would 
get out. ‘This was his little kingdom—the Wild Geese 
had brought him here as the Seagulls had brought 
Columbus to a new world—where he could lead, for 
brief spells, the woodland life that was his ideal. No 
one else should know of it, for if the secret got out 
at least hosts of visitors would come and Glenyan be 
defiled. 

So he kept the pate to himself and loved it more and 
more. He would look out through the thick hemlock 
tops, the blots of basswood green or the crisscross 
butternut leafage, and say: ‘‘My own, my own.’’ Or 
down by some pool in the limpid stream he would sit 
and watch the arrowy Shiners and say: ‘‘ You are 
mine, all, you are mine. You shall never be harmed 
nor driven away.”’ 

A spring came from the hillside by a green lawn, and 
here Yan would eat his sandwiches, varied with nuts 
and berries that he did not like, but ate only because he 
was a wildman, and Yan would look lovingly up the shady 
brookland stretches and down to the narrow entrance of 
the glen and say and think and feel: ‘‘ This is mine, 
my own, my very own.” 


CHAPTER VII: THE SHANTY 


y*™ had none but the poorest of tools, but he set about 
building a shanty. He was net a resourceful boy. 
Most boys would somehow have possessed themselves 
of a good axe and spade. He had neither. An old 
plane blade, fastened to a stick with nails, was all the axe 
and spade he had, yet with this he set to work and offset 
its poorness as a tool by dogged persistency. First, he 
selected the quietest spot near the spring— a bank hid- 
den by a mass of foliage. He knew no special reason 
for hiding it beyond the love of secrecy. He had read 
in some of his books ‘‘ how the wily scouts led the way 
through a pathless jungle, pulled aside a bough and 
there revealed a comfortable dwelling that none without 
the secret could possibly have discovered,’’ so it seemed 


very proper to make it a complete mystery, a sort of 
secret panel in the enchanted castle, and so picture 
himself as the wily scout leading his wondering com- 
panions to the shanty. Though, of course, he had not 
made up his mind to reveal his secret to any one. 
Mother Earth is the best guardian of a secret and Yan 
began by digging a hole in the bank with his crude 
spade. The hard, blue clay made the work slow, but two 
holidays spent in steady labor resulted in a hole seven 
feet wide and about four feet into the bank. 

In this he set about building the shanty. Logs seven 
or eight feet long must be got to the place; at least 
twenty-five or thirty would be needed, and how to cut 
and handle them with his poor axe was a question. 
Somehow he never looked for a better axe. The half- 
formed notion that the Indians had no better was 
sufficient support, and he struggled on bravely, using 
whatever vesiecied material he could find. Each piece 
as he brought it was put into place. Some boys would 
have gathered the logs first and built it all at once, but 
that was not Yan’s way; he was too eager to see the 
walls rise. He had painfully and slowly gathered logs 
enough to raise the walls four rounds when the question 
of a door occurred to him. This, of course, could not 
be cut through the logs in the ordinary way; that 
required the best of tools. So he lifted out all the front 
logs except the lowest, replacing them at the ends 
with stones and blocks to sustain the sides. This gave 
him the sudden gain of three logs, and helped the 
rest of the walls just that much. 
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The shanty was now about three feet high, and no two 
logs in it were alike: some were much too long, most 
were crooked and some were half rotten, for the simple 
reason that these were the only ones he could cut. He 
had exhausted the logs in the neighborhood and was 
forced to go farther. Now he remembered seeing one 
that might do, half a mile away on the home trail (they 
were always ‘‘ trails’’; he never called them ‘‘ roads"’ 
or ‘‘ paths’’). He went after this, and to his great sur- 
prise and delight found that it was one of a dozen old 
cedar posts that had been cut long before and thrown 
aside as culls, or worthless. He could carry only one 
at a time, so that to bring each one meant a journey of a 
mile, and the post got woefully heavy each time before 
that mile was over. ‘To bring those twelve logs he had 
twelve miles to walk. It took several Saturdays, but he 
stuck doggedly to it. Twelve good logs completed his 
shanty, making it five feet high, and leaving three logs 
over tor rafters. ‘These he laid flat across, dividing the 
spaces equally. Over them he laid plenty of small 
sticks and branches till it was thickly covered. Then 
he went down to a rank, grassy meadow, and, with his 
knife, cut hay for a couple of hours. This was spread 
thickly on the roof, to be covered with strips of elm 
bark ; then on top of all he threw the clay dug from the 
bank, piling it well back, stamping on it and working it 
down at the edges. Finally, he threw rubbish and 
leaves on all, so that it was confused with the general 
tangle. 

Thus the roof was finished, but the whole of the front 
was open. Yan dreaded the search for more logs, so 
tried a new plan. He found, first, some sticks about 
six feet long and two or three inches through. Not hav- 
ing an axe to sharpen and drive them, he dug pairs of 
holes a foot deep, one at each end of the front round log 
and another pair near the middle. Into each of these 
he put a pair of upright sticks, leading up to the eaves 
log, one inside and one outside of it, then packed the 
earth around them in the holes. Next he went to the 
brookside and cut a number of long, green willow 
switches about half an inch thick at the butt. These 
switches he twisted around the top of each pair of stakes 
in a figure 8, placing them to hold the stake tight against 
the bottom and top logs at the front. 
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Down by the spring he now dug a hole and worked 
water and clay together into mortar ; then with a trowel 
cut out of a shingle, and mortar carried in an old bucket, 
he built a wall within the stakes, using sticks laid along 
the outside and stones set in mud till the front was 
closed up, except a small hole for a window and a large 
hole for a door. ° 

Now he set about finishing the inside. He gathered 
moss in the woods and stuffed all the chinks in the 
upper parts, and those next the ground he filled with 
stones and earth. Thus the shanty was finished, but it 
lacked a door. 

The opening was four feet high and two feet wide, so in 
the woodshed at home he cut three boards, each eight 
inches wide and four feet high, but he left at each end of 
one a long pape Doing this at home gave him the 
advantage of asaw. Then with these and two shorter 
boards, each two feet long and six inches wide, he 
sneaked out to Glenyan, and there, with some nails, and 
a stone for hammer, he fastened them together into a 
door. 

In the ground log he pecked a hole big enough to 
receive one of the points and made a corresponding hole 
in the under side of the top log. Then, prying up the 
eave log, he put the door in place, let the eave log down 
again and the door was hung. A string to it made an 
outside fastening when it was twisted around a _project- 
ing snag in the wall, and a peg thrust into a hole within 
made an inside fastener. 

Some logs, with fir boughs and dried grass, formed a 
bunk within. This left only the window, and for lack 
of better cover he fastened over it a piece of cheesécloth 
brought from home. But finding its dull white a jarring 
note he gathered a quart of butternuts, and watching his 
chance at home he boiled the cotton in water with the 
nuts and so reduced it to a satisfactory yellowish brown. 
His final task was to remove all appearance of disturb- 
ance and to fully hide the shanty in brush and trailing 
vines. Thus, after weeks of labor, his woodland home 
was finished. It was only five feet high inside, six feet 
long and six feet wide—dirty and uncomfortable — but 
what a happiness it was to have it ! 

Here, for the first time in his life, Yan began to realize 
something of the pleasure of single-handed achievement 
in the line of a great ambition. 


(CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL) 




















GHT, 1902, BY HENRY 0. TANNER 


The Mothers of the Bible—By H. O. Tanner 


THE LAST OF A SERIES OF FOUR GREAT BIBLICAL PAINTINGS: MARY 


“—but his mother kept all these sayings in her heart.'"-—Sr. Luke ii, 51 


of what must have been the condition of her mind after two remarkable events in the youthful days of 

her son Jesus : First, after the visit of the shepherds; and second, after the return from Jerusalem, when 
Jesus was twelve years old, which is the subject of this picture. We can imagine what her feelings must have 
been after she had found her young son in the Temple asking and answering questions of the learned men of 
the day and remembered that of Him it had been said, ‘‘ He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest: and the Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of His father David: and He shall reign 
over the house of Jacob forever ; and of His kingdom there shall be no end.’’ 

Did the thought ever pass through Mary’s mind that her son Jesus was the promised Messiah? Did she 
ever in a small way realize the position of all coming ages to her, Mary, the mother of Jesus? I think not; 
with true motherly character she had forgotten ‘‘ blessed art thou among women’’ and remembered only 
‘* He shall be great.’”’ To all the family she rendered loyal motherly conduct, but to Him — Jesus — was her 
life bound by unutterable hopes, hopes so sacred that they could not be lisped, not even to Joseph—‘*‘ but 
His mother kept all these sayings in her heart.”’ 

The physical characteristics of the child Jesus will always remain a point of discussion. No artist has ever 
produced a type, nor ever will, that has in it all that the varying minds of all time will acknowledge as com- 
plete. It was my chance in Jerusalem to run across a little Yeminite Jew. Where could a better type be 
found than this swarthy child of Arabia, of purest Jewish blood — nurtured in the same land, under the same 
sun, and never, neither he nor his ancestors, having quitted its (at times) inhospitable shores ? 


’ | ‘HIS is the second time that these or words of similar purport are recorded of Mary, thus giving us a hint 
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The Story the Woman Told 


MERE’S a letter from Mrs. Moxley,’’ 
said the clerk who was opening the 
official mail, while Judge Nellis 
busied himself with one or two let- 
ters of a private nature. 

The Judge looked up from his 
desk with a frown. 

‘‘What’s its purport?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* It’s a rather pitiful letter,’’ explained the clerk, ‘‘ and 
is an attempt to show why you should be lenient with 
her husband.”’ 

‘* Send it back to her !’’ exclaimed the Judge, flushing 
angrily. ‘‘ And tell her that she is committing a serious 
oftense in trying to reach and influence me in this way.”’ 

Having thus disposed of the matter the incident was 
temporarily forgotten, but as he went home to luncheon 
it recurred to him. He was sorry for the woman, as he 
had been sorry for many another in similar circumstances. 
Her faithfulness, her implicit trust in her husband, her 
self-sacrificing devotion, appealed to him ; but his duty 
was clear. The embezzlement of five hundred dollars 
was admitted jin the trial of the case, and the only 
evidence heard had been introduced solely for the 
enlightenment of the Judge in fixing the punishment. In 
this line an effort had been made to drag in a story that 
had no bearing on the crime, and, upon learning that it 
had to do with an incident antedating the offense by 
several years, the Judge had promptly ruled it out. It 
was evident to his mind that the woman was determined 
to get this story to his ears. That he would be influ- 
enced by it if she succeeded he did not for a moment 
believe, but the impropriety of the attempt vexed him 
greatly. The case had been closed the preceding day, 
but sentence had been deferred to give him an oppor- 
tunity to consider the matter. 
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As he sat down to luncheon he noticed a letter lying 
beside his plate. The absence of a stamp showed that 
it had been delivered in person or by messenger ; the 
handwriting on the envelope was distinctly feminine. 

‘* See what it is,’’ he said, pushing it over to his wife. 

When she had read it there were tears in her eyes. 

‘* Oh, Howard !”’ she cried, ‘‘ it’s such a pathetic let- 
ter, and I’m so sorry for her. Just see——’’ 

‘* Who is it?’’ he demanded sharply. 

‘* It’s signed ‘Emily Moxley,’ and it you knew ——”’ 

‘* | don’t want to know,’’ heinterrupted angrily. ‘' I 
have no right to know, and I ought to send that woman 
to jail. Whether she could do it or not, she is trying to 
influence me improperly. Let me hear no more about 
it!’’ He spoke in a quick, jerky way that showed he 
was more than ordinarily incensed, and his wife, well 
knowing his strict ideas of judicial propriety, regretfully 
tore the letter up and dropped the subject. 

Later in the afternoon a woman called to see Mrs. 
Nellis. She gave no name, but was closeted with the 
Judge’s wife quite a while, and when she left she bore a 
note addressed to the Judge. She also left Mrs. Nellis 
in a very thoughtful and troubled state of mind, with 
some indications of tears. As forthe woman herself, her 
eyes were red with weeping, but she went with all speed 
to the courtroom. The Judge was in chambers, but the 
fact that the woman bore a letter from his wife; ‘‘ to be 
delivered in person,’’ gave her immediate admission. 
Her presence in court during the trial had made her face 
familiar, and he recognized her instantly. His first feel- 
ing was one of anger, but she looked so piteous that he 
found himself insensibly speaking in a kindly tone. 
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‘* Mrs. Moxley,”’ he said, ‘‘ I ought to send you to jail. 
Your persistence in doing what you know to be wrong is 
a sore trial to my patience and deprives you of all right 
to consideration. Not content with writing to me here 
you also left a letter at my house -—”’ 

‘* T was kound to reach you,’’ interrupted the woman. 

‘* But you have failed,’’ asserted the Judge. ‘‘ For- 
tunately the contents of neither letter has come under 
my observation, and it is that fact, coupled with my 
sympathy for you, that induces me to refrain from inflict- 
ing the punishment that your acts merit.’’ 

‘* You may punish me if you’ll only hear me,”’ said 
the woman with'‘persistence. ‘‘ Ob, Your Honor ——”’ 

‘* Stop!’’ commanded the Judge. 

‘* Do what you please with me,’’ pleaded the woman, 
‘* but let me tell you——’’ 

‘* Stop!’’ commanded the Judge again. ‘‘ You have 
already committed a serious offense in your efforts to 
influence me improperly, however little effect they may 
have, and if you persist I shall be forced to take action. 
I have been lenient because I do not think you under- 
stand what you are doing.’’ He paused, but the woman 
made no motion to go; neither did she speak, apparently 
being in doubt what to say, but still determined not to 
give up. ‘‘ Can’tyousee, Mrs. Moxley,” the Judge went 
on in a more kindly tone, ‘‘ that I am advising you for 
your own good? I can’t listen to arguments and pleas 
that are inadmissible in court. Their intent is—it must 
be —to influence me to do that which I ought not to do, 
and there is a penalty for any one who approaches an 
officer of the law with such a motive.”’ 

‘* But you don’t understand,’’ urged the woman. 
‘* This is very different ——”’ 

‘*] quite understand,’ interrupted the Judge. 
‘* Every one thinks his or her case is very different, but 
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in this respect they are all alike. Now, don’t argue, but 
go away before you have made the matter any worse.”’ 

Still the woman lingered, absent-mindedly playing with 

“an envelope she carried in her hand, and which she had 
entirely forgotten. 

‘*Go!” commanded the Judge peremptorily, his 
patience finally exhausted. 

The startled woman dropped the envelope, and the 
act of picking it up drew it to bor attention. She handed 
it to the Judge. 

‘* 1 forgot,’’ she said. ‘‘ Here’s a note from your 
wife. She said it would help me to reach you.’’ 
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The Judge scowled and said something under his 
breath that was not complimentary to sympathetic 
womankind, but he opened the note and read : 

“ Dear Howard; \f this woman is guilty of any offense 
in coming to you with her story I am equally guilty, for I 
have given her the means of reaching you, deliberately and 
with a full knowledge of her purpose. 

“Your affectionate wife, ANNABEL.”’ 

The Judge read the note a second time, and while he 
was angry it also appealed to his sense of humor. If the 
woman persisted in incurring the threatened penalty, 
consistency made it imperative that he should inflict it in 
some degree on his wife, and he prided himself on being 
a consistent man. The scheme was clever, but he knew 
his wife to be a clever woman, and he was accustomed 
to laugh at her ingenious methods of circumventing him. 
Still, she never before had permitted her talent in this 
direction to invade his judicial life. He alternately 
smiled and scowled as he read the note the second time, 
but at the conclusion he told the woman to sit down. 

‘* I'll hear what you have to say,’’ he announced. 

She told her story without interruption from him, and 
when she had finished he rose and walked up and down 
the room for several minutes without speaking. Then 
he sent for his stenographer. 

‘* Repeat that story to him,’’ he said to the woman. 

She did so, and waited. 

‘* Now, go home !”’’ he said shortly. 

‘* What are you going to do?”’ she asked anxiously. 

‘* That will appear in due time,’’ he answered. ‘' I’ve 
let you tell your story and you should be content.”’ 

In truth, the Jud e was troubled. He never had been 
so deeply troubled in a judicial matter before, and the 
question she asked was one that he could not answer at 
that time. It required thought. 

‘* Harry,’’ he said finally, ‘‘ do you know Mr. Catlin, 
who represented the company in the prosecution of 
Moxley ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied the stenographer. 

‘* I wish, after you have transcribed that story, you 
would take it over to him and ask him if the facts are 
substantially as stated,’’ said the Judge. 
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Mr. Catlin came back with the stenographer. The 
story, he said, was correct — colored a little in the telling, 
but nevertheless correct in all its important details. 

‘* Corporations,’’ commented the Judge, ‘‘ apparently 
have neither hearts nor souls.’’ 

‘* There is a principle involved,’’ answered the lawyer, 
flushing. ‘‘ Personally, the man has the sympathy of all 
the officers from the President down, but it was deemed 
necessary to make an example of him.” 

‘* There is no likelihood, then, of any request for 
clemency when the man is brought up for sentence ?’’ 
suggested the Judge inquiringly. 

‘* If Your Honor insists upon it rs 

‘* | insist upon nothing,’’ the Judge broke in. 

‘* | was about to say,’’ persisted the lawyer, ‘‘ that, if 
Your Honor insists upon it, we will be disposed to ask 
that, in view of his previous good record, only the mini- 
mum sentence be imposed; but we prefer to let the 
matter rest entirely on the case presented in court, with- 
out recommendation of any kind. Your Honor, I am 
sure, will readily understand that there is no malice in 
this, but only an undeviating adherence to principle.’’ 

‘* Yes,” returned the Judge thoughtfully, ‘‘ there is a 
principle involved.”’ 

‘* A principle of finance and of law,’’ said the lawyer. 

‘* Also of justice,’’ added the Judge. 

‘* The same thing,’’ said the lawyer. 

‘* Not always,’’ replied the Judge. 

There was something in the tone of the Judge that 
pucnes the lawyer, and the intimation, conveyed to him 

ater, that the Judge would be pleased to have the prin- 
cipal officials of the prosecuting corporation in court 
when he gave his decision was decidedly disquieting. 
But consideration convinced the lawyer that his position 
was legally unassailable. 

In some way, however, the report that something un- 
usual was likely to happen gained currency, and the 
courtroom was crowded when the time came to dispose 
of the case. Such news spreads rapidly, and there were 
those who said afterward that the Judge himself was not 
entirely blameless in this matter. At any rate, the 
information that the corporation officials had been 
requested to be present became public property, and that 
was enough to arouse public curiosity. 

The Judge looked very tired when he ascended the 
bench. — He had slept little the night before, and he was 
more thoughtful than usual. But he spoke with the air 
of a man who had settled a difficult problem and was 
willing to accept the consequences of his decision. 





‘* In considering this case,’’ said the Judge, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, ‘‘ I shall go a little outside the 
record. In justice to me and my decision there are cer- 
tain facts that should be known. 

‘* The defendant is accused of, and has pleaded guilty 
to, the embezzlement of asum of money. In extenuation 
it is urged that he had met with misfortunes that placed 
him in dire financial distress at the time. There had 
been sickness in his family, and a fire had destroyed 
much of his household furniture, on which there was no 
insurance. In addition to this, a payment was due on a 
small piece of property he was trying to buy. At this 
time, when he was in debt and his family in need of 
ordinary home comforts, the opportunity came to him 
to abstract five hundred dollars belonging to his 
employer, and he yielded to it, hoping and expecting to 
be able to replace the money before it was missed. It is 
the old story, and so far there is no excuse for his act. 
That he did not gamble the money away does not absolve 
him from blame. The fact that creditable use is made of 
stolen money does not make it any the less a theft. And 
it may be urged further that the man was himself largely 
responsible tor the predicament in which he found him- 
self As he had been employed steadily for many years 
he should have made better provision for the future. We 
may be sorry for him, we may understand how and why 
he fell, but we cannot excuse him. 
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‘* To show that he was not a criminal at heart, the fact 
has been brought out that, previous to the discovery of 
the theft, he had made partial restitution, and this tends 
to substantiate his claim that he. intended to replace — 
and would eventually have done so—the whole sum, 
had not an accident revealed the shortage. He asked 
the privilege of continuing at work on half salary, the 
other half to be applied on the sum due the corporation 
until fully paid, and this request was refused. From a 
strictly business point of view I cannot say that this 
refusal was not justified, whatever the humanitarian 
aspect of the case may be. 

‘* Where so much depends upon fidelity one may not 
temporize with nor condone crimes of this description. 
Still, it is proper to consider these facts in fixing the 
punishment, and I may say they would go far toward 
mitigating the severity of it. Intentions count for some- 
thing, although they cannot wipe out a crime committed.” 

Here the Judge paused for a moment, and when he 
continued he spoke with more vigor. 

‘*T am now going outside the record,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
if I misstate any of the facts I beg that counsel will cor- 
rect me, 

‘* Twelve years ago this man, Edward Calvin Moxley, 
was employed in a subordinate capacity by the same 
corporation, and this corporation was engaged in a large 
undertaking a short distance from the city. In an emer- 
gency he was sent as a substitute for the assistant pay- 
clerk with sixteen thousand dollars in cash to meet the 
semi-monthly pay-roll. Through some misunderstanding 
the money was not expected that night, and the lonely 
little office was found deserted. Moxley was left there 
to guard the cash, while his immediate superior, the 
pay-clerk, started out to hunt up the proper official to 
whom to turn over the money. Previously he had 
always been found waiting for it, with a guard to insure 
its safety until it was distributed the following morning, 
but this time there had been a miscalculation of some sort. 
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‘*T shall not attempt to describe what happened in that 
little headquarters shanty while the pay-clerk was gone. 
I do not know the details. Moxley himself was unable 
to narrate them for some time afterward, and then they 
had become hazy in his memory. But this much is 
known: There were many rough characters employed 
in the work being carried on, and some of them visited 
that shanty. Two of them remained there — one with a 
bullet through his head and one with a bullet in his hip. 
The sixteen thousand dollars in cash also remained there. 
The satchel containing it was found in one corner of the 
room, and, sitting in bent of it, retaining his conscious- 
ness only by a wonderful effort of will power, was 
Moxley. He had been shot twice in the leg, one arm 
had been broken by the blow of a club, another bullet 
had caught him in the shoulder, and he had been struck 
on the head. But he sat there, barely conscious, still 
holding the revolver, and ready to continue the fight if 
another attack were made. How many he had wounded, 
besides the two left behind, never was known.”’ 

Again the Judge paused, and there was not a sound in 
the courtroom save a suppressed sob from Mrs. Moxley. 
The President and the attorney of the corporation sat 
with their eyes fixed on the Judge as if fascinated. 

‘* Moxley was eight months in the hospital,’’ the Judge 
resumed, ‘‘ and when he was able to get out the com- 
pany, in its gratitude, promoted him and assured him 
his position was for life.’’ 

The Judge, standing, leaned over his desk now, and 
spoke with an emphasis that was electrifying. 

‘*T discharge the defendant,’’ he said, ‘‘ and on this 
decision I am willing to face the world.” 

A sigh, as of relief, came from various parts of the 
courtroom, and then Mr. Catlin, for the company, was on 
his feet. The President caught him by the coat. 

‘* Melodramatic claptrap!’’ muttered the lawyer. 
‘* The decision will not stand.”’ 

‘It w7// stand,’’ said the President. ‘‘ Sit down!”’ 
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WHERE MR. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY LIVES IN INDIANAPOLIS 


HE republication of four of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s most delightful and 
characteristic books, ‘‘ The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table,’’ ‘‘ The Poet 
at the Breakfast Table,” ‘‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ and 
‘* Over the Teacups,’’ reminds the 
younger generation of readers in this 
country of one of the most vivacious 

and original writers of the New England group. It was 

said of Doctor Holmes by one who knew him well, 
and who was himself a writer of high position, that 

‘*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” was really 

part of Old Boston, and that when he passed away Old 

Boston would go with him. He was the last link which 

united the New Boston and the New America of to-day 





full of sentiment without being sentimental, tender with- 
out being weak, and pervaded by the old-time Christmas 
feeling. This year he has followed it with another, ‘‘ A 
Captured Santa Claus’’—a delightful contribution to 
literature for children. The plot is a very simple one 
and as pathetic as itis simple. The little story is worked 
out in the very heart of the Civil War, and Santa Claus 
is actually a prisoner. But he is not detained long, and 
in his character of Santa Claus, although disguised, he 
is saved from paying the penalty of being taken as a 
spy. The children are quite captivating, as the children 
Mr. Page writes about always are ; and the story has the 
fine quality of feeling and of humor which pervades 
Mr. Page’s work. Among contemporary American 
writers of fiction he holds a first place. His ‘‘ Marse 
Chan,”’ ‘‘ Meh Lady” and ‘‘ The Gentleman with the 
Black Stock"’ are stories which have obtained a per- 
manent hold upon the imagination and heart of the 
reading public. They are genuine, sincere, and written 
not only with the skill of the hand but with the skill of 
the soul as well; that highest kind of skill which is never 
within reach of those who write for the market, who 
make their stories by any kind of artifice, or who try to 
do work for which they are not fitted, but of those only 
who write by the grace of natural gifts. 


Animals at Nature’s School in the Woods 


R. WILLIAM J. LONG’S reports of wild life by land 
and by sea in ‘‘ The Beasts of the Field’’ and 

‘* The Fowls of the Air’’ have secured for him a wide 
reading among old and young, who find in him an inti- 
macy with birds and animals born not only of very 
careful study in the places where birds and animals live, 
but also of deep feeling for and sympathy with animal 
life in all forms. In his new book, ‘‘ The School in the 
Woods,”’ Mr. Long has given us the most original and 
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MR. THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S HOUSE IN WASHINGTON 


crowded cities under conditions which foster all kinds of 
social and civic ignorance, misery and crime. Mrs. Betts 
does not present theories ; she presents in a dramatic 
way a series of incidents in her experience with the peo- 
ple she describes, and although her book is an important 
chapter in recent history it has the interest of a novel. 


A Bunch of Good Stories 


HE season has not been rich in novels which will be 
read by the next generation, but it has produced a 
number of well-written stories of wholesome tone and 
well worth reading for refreshment and entertainment. 
Mr. Crawford’s ** Cecilia”? has a novel plot with a sug- 
gestion of the Oriental doctrine of reincarnation, contains 
some very good character drawing, and takes the 





with the Old Boston and the Old America of the middle important work which has yet come from his pen—a_ reader back to Rome, the scene of some of Mr. 
of the lastcentury. His gayety, Crawford's best novels ; among 
wit, humor, unflagging interest which are ‘‘Saracinesca,’’ ‘‘ A 
and delightful style made him a Roman Singer’’ and ‘' The 
man of the world, saturated as Cigarette-Maker’s Romance.”’ 
he ws with po England — z i Mr. Quiller-Couch, who is 
and devoted as he was to New Th EK. / A m P f one of the freshest and most 
England traditions. His stories, e ariler erican o0elsS original English story-tellers of 
‘* Elsie Venner’’ and ‘‘ The the day, has collected ; ber 
_ Eesie é : - vs 7") : ah = eee > day, has collected a numbet 
Guardian Angel,” are likely A List of Their Most Representative Poems of his short stories under the 
to be read for a long time to ’ ; : : : : , title ‘‘ The White Wolf and 
come, though they cannot be N PURSUANCE of the purpose to give lists of the most representative works of the best Other Fireside Tales ’’ —tales 
classed with the permanent authors on this page during the coming months a group of readings from the earlier of the sea, of smuggling, of 
books in American fiction. 


They are studies in psychology, 
but they have none of the in- 
tricacy of method, the extreme 
analysis or the subtlety of the 
later psychological novels. On 
the contrary, they are clear, di- 
rect and full of human interest. 
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Doctor Holmes’s Best Poems The Rhodora 


OCTOR HOLMES was the best 
writer of occasional verse 

of his time — one of the best, in 
fact, of any time. He had a 
vein of genuine sentiment, which 
has expressed itself in poems 
like ‘‘ The Last Leaf’’ and 
‘*The Chambered Nautilus ’’— 


Good-Bye 


The Courtin’ 
The Foot-path 


poems which should be in- 
cluded in every collection of ; buh 

° tig OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
American verse as they are 


Old Ironsides 


numbered among the most Vice tek Cand 


memorable American short 
poems. His humorous poems, 
of which ‘‘ The One-Horse 
Shay’’ is perhaps the best ex- 
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work which each poet has left. 
of later or living American poets. 


RALPH WALDo EMERSON: 


The Humble-Bee 
The Snow-Storm 
Concord Hymu 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 
To the Dandelion 
The Present Crisis 


The Commemoration Ode 


The Chambered Nautilus 


The One-Horse Shay 


American poets is presented with the hope that readers who have yet to make the 
acquaintance with these interpreters of the American spirit will be led to read the entire 
This list will be followed by another presenting the work 
Other fields of literature will be dealt with in the same 
These lists must not be taken as inclusive ; they aim simply to include those 
works which make approach to the different writers easiest and most attractive. 


WALT WHITMAN: 
My Captain 
When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed 
Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking fhanatopsis 
The Mystic Trumpeter 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW: 
Voices of the Night 
The Skeleton in Armor 
The Village Blacksmith 
The Wreck of the Hesperus 
Evangeline 
Hiawatha 


Sunrise 


The Bee 


EpGaR ALLAN Por: 


JOUN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: 
Maud Muller 
Skipper Ireson's Ride 
Telling the Bees 
My Psalm 
Snuow-Bound 
Jarbara Frietchie 


Israfel 
Ulalume 
lo Helen 


The Raven 
The Bells 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: 


Toa Waterfowl 
Green Rivet 

Death of the Flowers 
A Forest Hymn 


The Planting of the Apple Tree 
The Flood of Years 


SIDNEY LANIER: 


The Marshes of Glynn 
Song of the Chattahoochee 


The City in the Sea 


The Haunted Palace 


ghostly mystery. In ‘‘ The 
Delectable Duchy’? and ‘‘ The 
Ship of Stars’ this novelist has 
caught the spirit of the men and 
women of Cornwall and given 
us a glimpse into their lives. 
Mr. Mason’s Four 
Feathers’? holds the interest of 
the reader in a very unusual 
plot, which is worked out partly 
in England and partly in the 
Soudan, and abounds in strik- 
ing pictures of the desert and 
the campaigns against the 
Mahdi. ‘* The Henchman,”’ on 
the other hand, lays bare the 
methods of political ‘‘ bosses ’’ 
and ‘‘machine’’ organization in 
this country, and on the side of 
political lite is full of strong 
and distinct studies of men and 
manners in this stage of the 
fight against ‘‘machine”’ rule. 
Mr. Stanley J. Weyman has 
collected twelve short tales ot 
semi-historic interest in a very 
readable volume, ‘‘ In Kings’ 
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ample, are delightful in their 
unforced fun, their spontaneity, 
and a certain touch of shrewd- 
ness which backs the wit with sound common-sense. 
Doctor Holmes shows nowhere to better advantage than 
in ‘‘ The Breakfast-Table Series.’’ There is an old- 
fashioned refinement about his work which reminds one 
of old pictures and old furniture, things which he dearly 
loved ; but there is also the breeziness and freshness of 
modern science and the freedom of modern thought. 


A Writer of Real Christmas Stories 


WO years ago, when Mr. Thomas Nelson Page pub- 
lished ‘‘ Santa Claus’s Partner,’’ many people were 
skeptical of the possibility of writing a real Christmas 
story to-day. Every one who read the story, however, 
was immediately converted : it ceased to be an open 
question ; Mr. Page had written a real Christmas story, 





MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S ITALIAN HOME 


book quite captivating in its material, and of distinct 
educational value for children. The ‘‘ School in the 
Woods ”’ is a description of the many ways in which the 
mothers of the air and of the fields teach their young 
how to protect themselves, how to find their way, how 
to use their wings or legs, and how to feed themselves. 
The study is a fascinating one ; and although the various 
chapters which describe going to the school, the lessons 
in the school and the different methods of different 
kinds of mothers are based on a mats of detached 
observations, the reader is persuaded that Mr. Long has 
really uncovered a phase of animal life never before pre- 
sented with so much intelligence, such a sense of order 
and such sympathy. The book is interesting also as 
throwing light on some of the fundamental influences in 
education ; and the thoroughness with which animals 
teach their young the lesson of obedience might well be 
made a matter of reflection in meny American homes. 


Books of Tenement-House Peop!le 


WO books which ought to be widely read for their 

pictures of the lives of the tenement-house popula- 
tion in the great cities, and for the light they throw on 
conditions which all humane people ought to understand, 
are Mrs. L. W. Betts’s ‘* Leaven in a Great City’ and 
Mr. Jacob Riis’s ‘‘ Battle with the Slums.’’ Mrs. Betts 
has for years past put heart and mind into the work ot 
entering into the lives of the women and children who 
live in tenement houses, and has gained intimate 
acquaintance with their habits, their amusements, their 
occupations and their standards of conduct. Her book 
is full of interesting and pathetic incidents and will come 
to many readers like a revelation of another order of 
society. It gives a history of the experiments to better 
the conditions of working-people in their homes, and will 
be quite invaluable to the increasing number of women 
who are eager to help intelligently the people who live in 


Byways.”’ 
Mrs. Craigie, better known 
as ‘John Oliver Hobbes,’’ is 
witty, inventive and original in a story with a title provo 
cative of curiosity, ‘‘ Love and the Soul Hunters.”’ 


Wholesome Books for Children 


MONG a number of wholesome books for children 
which have appeared recently may be included Miss 
Nora A. Smith’s ‘‘ Three Little Marys,’’ pleasantly 
descriptive of the ways of three young girls of as many 
nationalities : Irish, Scotch and English; and ‘* Emmy 
Lou, Her Book and Heart,’’ a charmingly simple, win 
ning story of a little girl’s life in a public school. 

Mr. Riley’s new book of verse, ‘* The Book of Joyous 
Children,”’ has the flavor of Hoosier childhood, while 
Miss Abbie F. Brown’s ‘‘ A Pocketful of Posies” is 
more conventional in manner but full of taking rhymes. 
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The Voice of the World 


HERE is one question in the mind of the modern 
woman that is doing her more distinct harm 
than any other in the entire interrogative 
category, and that is the eyer-recurring one, 
‘*What will people say?’’ If the truth could 
be known it is this question that influences 
seven-eighths of the actions of women. And 
the opinion which the question implies has a 
perfect terror to thousands of women. 

It is this fear of ‘‘what people will say’’ that is 
keeping many a woman away from her own fullest 
development, and out of her highest estate. | firmly 
believe that thousands of women would to-day gladly 
push out of their lives scores of the things that really do 
not matter, if they were not mortally afraid of what other 
people would say. They know that many of the things 
they do are of no moment, yet they do them, and go on 
doing them because they fear the voice of the world in 
criticism. They play fast and loose with health and 
become burdens to themselves and to others around 
them ; they push the big things out of their lives because 
there is no place for them ; they miss the happiness of 
doing the things that are worth while,—and why? Because 
they cannot incur the possible comment which, if they 
did otherwise, and were themselves, might come to them 
from some neighbor, acquaintance or friend. And so 
the farce of living goes on with many women, and mean- 
while they themselves, their husbands and their children, 
suffer all because of ‘* what other people will say !”’ 
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HIS fear of the voice of the world is so all-pervading 
that it reaches every question with which a woman 
has anything to do. We live not as we want to live, but 
according to the standards by which we fancy others will 
judge us. We build our houses with this feeling : we 
furnish them with a like consciousness. We dress for the 
eyes and the opinions of the world, and our children are 
dressed to the same end, We educate ourselves along 
lines which we know to be wrong; but if we did other- 
wise, ‘‘ gr-cious me! what would people say?’’ We 
identify ourselves with this or that movement not 
because we have a heart for the object itself, but because 
‘* others do’”’ and ‘‘ we must.’’ We may not acknowl- 
edge it quite so frankly to ourselves, but that is what it 
amounts to when you go to the bottom of the feeling. 
We visit people in whom we have not the slightest 
interest; we make ‘‘ calls’’ because we consider it 
is our duty to do so. We would rather be dishonest 
than be discourteous. [| often wonder how much of 
the present ‘‘ calling’’ would remain if by some X-ray 
force the mind of the average hostess and caller could 
be revealed at the time of the call. Precious little, 
I'll wager. The average ‘‘ call’’ is made either because 
it is deemed a ‘‘ duty,’’ or because “‘ it’s the thing 
to do,’’ and generally we are glad to have it over with. 
Because ‘‘ everybody does it’’ we do it. 
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Now the question naturally arises: How long are 

women going to remain under this thraldom? Are 
they going on, year in and year out, refusing to be them- 
selves, not daring to do what their own consciences tell 
them is right? Who are these ‘‘ people’’ of whose 
opinions they stand in such awe? Hardly is there a 
woman who could give a specific answer to this latter 
question. The ‘‘ people’’ are, in her mind, an indefi- 
nite ‘‘ everybody.’’ The nearest she ever comes to a 
specific classification is ‘* they are her friends,’’ whereas 
if you should ask ‘*‘ her friends’”’ they would probably 
refer to their ‘‘ friends,’? among whom she herself would 
be counted. It is a curious thing what an essentially per- 
sonal being a woman is. She rarely does a thing for the 
thing itself. Almost invariably she does things for some 
person or with some particular one in mind. Everything 
in her mind assumes the personal. Discuss a general 
subject with her and she immediately applies it to herself, 
or in a personal sense. So in all her living and actions. 
It is rarely for the thing itself. Naturally, therefore, just 
so long as she allows herself to be guided by some 
fancied personal opinion or comment, just so long will 
the personal element influence her, and not the action 
itself or its purpose. I say ‘‘ allow,’’ because there have 
been great feminine personalities in history who by their 
work have proven that a woman’s mind can be lifted 
above the personal and to a broad plane of the doing of 
the thing for the thing itself, irrespective of the voice of 
the world. And, in our own day, there are certain 
women who are brave enough to live something more 
than lives gauged by the voice of the world. 
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HEN we say of some woman that ‘‘ she is doing 
things,’’ that ‘‘ she is sensible and goes her own 
way,’’ we really mean that she is what it is a pity that 
more women do not dare to be : simply herself. Now the 
trouble lies purely in the mental attitude. It isn’t really 
so much what people say as it is our mental attitude 
toward those opinions. In the final analysis it is always 
true that people are not one-half as much interested 


By Edward Bok 


in us as we sometimes choose or cuddle ourselves to 
think they are. But if they are? Suppose we prefer to 
live simply : to do only the things worth while. Then 
what? People will talk, you say. ‘‘ Talk,’’ in this use 
of the word, means ‘‘ gossip”’ or criticism. Well, what 
if they do? Whocan harm us? What amount of talk, 
or gossip, or criticism can do us even the slightest 
injury, so long as we do what, according to our lights 
and convictions, we think is right? But in more cases 
than we dream of such ‘‘ talk’’ would be rather to our 
credit than otherwise. I know women who are wisely 
leading lives entirely fashioned upon their own convic- 
tions. They live simply where their means might easily 
make lavish living possible. They dress plainly and 
educate their children sensibly. They are the happiest 
women I know: rarely ill. Their nerves are steady : 
their skin is clear, and their eyes sparkle. They are 
just plainhappy. And what do ‘‘ people’’ say of them? 
That they are ‘‘ sensible women.”’ That's all. 
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HESE women differ from those of the majority of their 
sex in that they will not allow anything to become part 

of their days that isn’t worth while— that is, things that 
are not worth doing. These women absolutely refuse to 
complicate their lives by any thought of what others may 
say if they refuse to do this or that. They simply won't 
do what they have no taste for: no time to do: no heart 
todo. They say so, frankly, and they let it go at that. 
And I have yet to hear of a single deprecatory word said 
of these women. Of course, they are not popular with 
‘* society ’’ or ‘‘ fashionable ’’ sets, and they don’t want 
to be. They are unpopular with the out-and-out club 
woman, because they won’t belong to a lot of clubs 
simply for the sake of ‘‘ belonging,’’ and they refuse to 
overlook the duty nearest them, in an invitation to go 
out into the world and engage in some vast, distant and 
indefinite work. Generally they each belong to one 
club, but it is a club that. gives them something when 
they go to it, and they come back not physically fagged 
nor mentally confused with a lot of economics and 
municipal nonsense, but with some definite living truth 
which they can apply to their own lives or to the lives 
around them, and make those lives broader and their 
homes brighter because of it. A club woman once said 
to me, speaking of three of the women I have in mind, 
that they were narrow. As a matter of fact, either one 
of the three women was the mental superior of her critic. 
The difference lay in the fact that the three women kept 
their lives so simple that they had time to read and 
remember what they read, whereas the club woman had 
so much to do that all she had, in mentality, was a mass 
of undigested information which proclaimed her when- 
ever she joined in conversation with intelligent people. 
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HERE is where the woman of a sane, simple life always 
has the advantage. She does not waste her ener- 
gies in burning with some ardor for the entire human 
family ; she sees no confused mass of economics or 
municipal wrongs to right. She does not walk through 
life with her eyes fixed on marvelous reforms along the 
horizon, treading, meanwhile, on the toes of those near- 
est her, jostling them, or, what is nearer the truth, 
ignoring them. She sees first and foremost the duty 
which lies nearest. She is, first, of her own home: her 
own church: her own people. At her own doorstep 
she works, and to its cleanliest order she devotes her 
energies. Then she devotes time to her own broaden- 
ing, meanwhile going out beyond her door as far as she 
can. In other words, she is, first of all, about her own 
duty, her own matter, her own home, her own kith and 
kin. She gets her own house in order first. Then she 
looks beyond. But that is what so few can do: the 
employment of themselves and their energies upon the 
duty that lies nearest. The base of our operations 
should be in the field of our own immediate duty, and 
happier indeed would be countless homes to-day if that 
immediate duty were more clearly seen by the women 
who have been put into those homes to do the very 
things which they overlook in a senseless and fruitless 
chase after distant wrongs to right. 
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HEN women ask, as so many have recently done, 

‘* What do you mean by the simple life?’’ the 
answer lies in the words just written. There is a splen- 
did little book on this subject which I wish every woman 
who reads these words might buy, or borrow, or even 
steal. Mr. Mabie recommended it in his ‘‘ Literary 
Talks’ a month or two back. It is called ‘‘ The Simple 
Life,’’ by Charles Wagner. It is the sanest little book on 
simple living that has been published, and in its words 
there are health and salvation for thousands of American 
women. It contains the whole gospel of the simple life. 
Mr. Wagner well says in this little treasure-house of 
wisdom that, after all is said, simplicity is a state of 
mind. It dwells, he says, in the main intention of our 
lives. And truer words were never written. We must be 
simple in our thoughts to become simple in our actions. 


F THERE is a woman’s club or a reading circle in 
America this winter which finds itself without a satis- 
factory course of study or reading, let me commend to 
it a study of William Morris, his doctrine and his work. 
It is unfortunate that there is not more accessible litera- 
ture about Morris at a popular price. But the nearest 
library will either furnish or can get the recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ Life of William Morris,’’ by Elisabeth Luther 
Cary, and from that volume one can get an adequate 
knowledge of his doctrines. It has always been a 
mystery to me why American women have not known 
more of William Morris, for the ideas of no other per- 
sonality of recent years could, if studied and followed, 
so easily and effectively simplify the lives of our women. 
True, the tide has now set in his direction, and from this 
time on we are destined to hear more of him than ever 
before. In his own life and in all his ideas of living 
Morris was the sanest exponent of the simple life that we 
havehad. He lived the gospel of healthy need and not of 
fancied want. He detested the sham and loved the real. 
When he made a piece of furniture he made it honest 
and for a distinct purpose. When he fashioned a tapes- 
try, a velvet or the plainest chintz, he made it beautiful 
—not gaudy, but it was beautiful in that it was good. 
It meant something : it stood for an idea, and it wore 
well. You never tire. of a William Morris design. Of 
course, you cannot buy his wares for a penny. But to 
know Morris lies not in the possession of his designs. 
His actual work is only the expression of the man. His 
healthy ideas we can have for the reading, and they can 
be made our richest possession. For to follow where 
William Morris leads means toward the simple life, and 
to that state of mind where only happy people dwell. 
No man has more to say to the American woman of 
to-day than William Morris. It is he who can best tell 
her how to lead the simple life: Morris in his own life 
teachings and in his work as an expression of those 
teachings ; and Charles Wagner in his little book. 
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HESE are the men who can teach the American woman 
the great and beautiful truths of the simple life : that 
the way to live a simple life is to be simple, and that 
means first and foremost to make our minds simple : 
to brush out of our mental view everything that isn’t 
worth while : that isn’t worth the doing : that we cannot 
do well: that we do not feel called to do. With our 
mental attitude toward things of a simple order, our 
actions and our lives will necessarily become simple. 
But when one has said that he has said all that can be 
said to another of how to lead a simple life. Simplicity 
is purely a thing of the individual, a personal state. It 
depends neither upon our condition nor our station in 
life. You may have an income of a hundred th isand 
dollars a year, and I may have but one thousand dollars 
a year. Still, your life need not be a particle more com- 
plex than mine. It is not riches of themselves that 
complicate lives. I know people of lavish means who 
live perfectly simple lives. A man who is rich and 
happy is not happy because he is rich, but because he 
knows how to be happy. To have small means makes 
the problem of simple living really easier. 
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HE way to the simple life, and to truest happiness, 
begins in a mehtal attitude born of simple content- 
ment. There must be no imitation of others, no reaching 
of fancied heights to outdo some one else: no thought 
of how our mode of living will be judged by others. 
Our actual needs are really very few and simple, and of 
these we must remain the master. Our needs must not 
rule us. The pleasure we get from the things around us 
lies not in the things themselves: it lies in us, in our 
ability to extract the pleasure from the things. The 
fewer the things the better we know their possibilities, 
and the deeper is our extraction from them. Friends 
we want and must have, but let us be sure that we seek 
our friends for themselves. Let us meet them simply, 
entertain them simply. Let our homes speak for some- 
thing : stand for something : be the interpreters of our 
ideas and intentions. Likewise, our dress. God 
intended that a woman should dress prettily. But the 
prettiest, the most becoming dressing is always the 
simplest. The only true distinction in dress is in superior 
work, and nothing is superior to simplicity. 
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HE true life is, in other words, forgetting the acces- 
sory and remembering the essential. The more 
simply you live, says Mr. Wagner, and truly, the more 
secure is your future. You are less at the mercy of 
surprises and reverses. And from it come those most 
precious of all blessings : contentment of mind and per- 
fect health. And is there anything that the American 
woman of to-day stands more in need of than that state 
of mind and health? There are no nervous breakdowns 
in the simple life. The capstone of its structure is 
health. From its altar springs love; its days give 
privacy and rest, and its old age is of quiet repose. Only 
happy people dwell in the realm of the simple life. 
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E HAVE seen how en- 
tirely the problem of 
home and school organi- 
zation and discipline is 

a moral problem. Its aim is 

not economy, order, ease, the 

reputation of the teacher nor 
the comfort of the parent, but 
the character of the child. It 
is unfortunate that so many 
persons who have to deal with children are 
unconscious of this fact, and therefore types of 
school and home organization continue to 
exist which are most harmful to the children. 

There are many different types of organiza- 

tion in the state—such as mob-rule, tyranny, 
constitutional monarchy, republic. All these 
are repeated in different homes and schools. 
To be sure, mob-rule does not last long in any 
institution, for its failure is so obvious that it 
tends quickly to disappear. But the other 
types are more permanent. Next to mob-rule 
the most iniurious form of the state in its 
effect upon the character of the citizens is 
autocratic tyranny. Such tyranny tends 
always to mould two classes of citizens— 
slaves and nihilists. The weak people, those 
who like to obey, who respond to authority 
simply because it is present, tend to become 
slaves. While the strong people, those who 
are naturally independent, who will not obey 
without clear reason, become nihilists, 
blindly reacting against the arbitrary author- 
ity because it happens to be present. Now 
neither slaves nor nihilists are free citizens, 
and thus autocratic tyranny tends to distort 
character in both directions. 







Making Children Abjectly Submissive 


HE same double evil follows tyranny in 
the school or the home. The weak chil- 
dren, those who love to respond to authority, 
become blindly submissive. One sees occa- 
sionally a schoolroom where the children are 
so abjectly submissive to the forceful moral 
and physical personality of the teacher that 
they actually do not breathe and move about 
enough for their physical well-being. And 
such a teacher is sometimes called ‘‘a good 
disciplinarian’’! The strong children, onthe 
other hand, who have Anglo-Saxon instincts, 
who are like the people that threw the tea 
overboard in Boston harbor, these react 
against the authority as blindly as it is arbi- 
trarily asserted. They may be very docile 
while the teacher’s or the parent’s eye is on 
them, but let him turn away and like a rubber 
ball they rebound again, and all manner of 
pranks are the result. It is such children in 
such conditions who like to ‘‘ get ahead of’ 
us. And why shouldn’t they? If we make 
it a struggle of our will and intellect with the 
child’s and he conquers, all glory to him! 
But the result is sad; for the child goes out 
into a world where life and growth are possi- 
ble only by voluntary obedience to law, and 
great waste follows if he enters the world in 
a mood of blind reaction. 

The remedy is not to ‘‘ break the will of 
the child.’’ It used to be thought necessary 
to break the child’s will and suppress his 
reason. Yet it is impossible to have too 
much will or reason for the business of life. 
Balanced by clear reason, the more will the 
better; and expressed in forceful action, the 
larger the development of reason, the wiser 
is the life. Thus the need is todo away with 
arbitrary authority and cultivate in the chil- 
dren an intelligent and free response to 
necessary laws. 


The Possibility in the Misdirected Child 
Bhan ESE positive children who pit their wills 

against their teachers’ and revolt against 
all arbitrary authority are often called ‘‘ bad,’’ 
but this is a misuse of the word. There are 
two kinds of so-called bad children: the first 
are those who are hardened criminals, chil- 
dren who have suffered from such evil heredity 
and surroundings that by the time they come 
to school they are hopelessly distorted. Such 
cases are so infrequent that many teachers 
never meet even one. And then we never 
dare to believe a case is hopeless until we 
have exhausted every possible line of appeal, 
and when have we done so? The other chil- 
dren who are called bad are simply 
misdirected children of unusual strength of 
character, who through a wrong type of influ- 
ence and control have come to feel pride in 
opposing the wills of those who are set in 
authority over them. The stronger the child 
the more trouble will he give in such circum- 
stances. A weak nature may never do any- 
thing very good or very bad, but a strong 
nature will be powerfully effective for either 
good or evil. The misdirected child who 
makes the teacher most trouble is the very 
one who will help most if brought into har- 
mony with the best. And such a child is the 
one best worth saving in every way. 
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How to Change a Rebellious Child 
HUS it is peculiarly important that we 
should bring into line the misdirected 
children who have come to think that resist- 
ance to the authority that chances to be over 
them is a worthy expression of themselves. 
The only way we can accomplish this is at 
once to renounce all arbitrary authority over 
them, and doall in our power to develop them 
into free and cooperative units in the little 
world to which they belong. If a rebellious 
child can be led to see one of the principles 
we have outlined as necessary in home and 
school life and to take one step in voluntary 
obedience the victory is gained. We have 
‘converted ’’ him, turned him around on his 
path, and the rest of the problem is simply 
continuous progress through regular training. 
It is significant that the whole effect of dis- 
cipline, and particularly of punishment, is 
determined by the attitude of the one receiv- 
ing it. To do wrong, and hate the good, and 
suffer, is to grow worse. To do wrong, and 
love the good, and suffer, is to grow better. 
The discipline that merely hardens one in 
rebellion will train and strengthen one in 
fundamental harmony with the best. Thus 
the most important element in determining 
the moral effect of institutional environment 
is the attitude of the individual, and that 
attitude is sound and right only when there 
is the largest admissible measure of democ- 
racy in the organization. 


Retarding the Moral Growth of Children 


* IS also important to cultivate in the nat- 

urally obedient children the same free 
and intelligent response to law. For these 
children are in danger, not of reacting against 
arbitrary authority, but of becoming its 
unthinking tools. Their very docility is a 
source of danger. We are almost as much in 
error in calling such children ‘‘ good’’ as in 
naming their counterparts bad. Let me 
repeat: to keep children submissive to mere 
personal authority when they are becoming 
capable of the higher form of obedience is to 
stunt their moral growth and unfit them for 
citizenship in our American republic and for 
life in the human world. Thus for both 
classes of children we need in the home and 
the school the same principles of democratic 
organization which we advocate in the state, 
and for the same purpose — education. 


When a Child is Actually Benefited 


NY slightest problem of school life will 
serve to illustrate the effect of the two 
opposing principles of government. Take 
the question of promptness in attendance. 
The reason why a child should be prompt in 
coming to school is that otherwise the work 
of the whole school suffers. If the child is to 
learn and help his neighbors learn he must 
come as promptly as possible. Now suppose 
a child appreciates this and hastens through 
the wiping of the dishes, or whatever work he 
has at home, and runs part of the way to school 
to be there on time and so do his part in help- 
ing the school attain its aim, the result is a 
distinct growth in his moral character. But 
suppose, on the other hand, that the teacher 
through force of physical and moral perso- 
nality makes the child submissive, so that 
perhaps through fear of punishment he gets 
to school on time: well, all that can be said 
is that he gets to school on time, but the 
result in the child’s character may be nothing, 
or worse than nothing. 

There is, of course, a qualifying element 
here. Moral habit even when blind is a basis 
which can be transformed into free moral 
action by-and-by. In the earliest years we 
must strive to establish such habits — brain- 
paths to right action as it were. But to stop 
with such habits is to leave half the problem 
untouched, to lay the foundation and build 
no temple upon it. 


Letting a Child Uuderstand Things 
ONSIDER the matter of whispering, which 
makes trouble in most places where 
children are gathered together. Shall wesay 
the children shall not whisper and leave it at 
that? If we have sufficient force this can be 
carried out and the result is—the room is 
quiet. But, after all, why shouldn’t the child 
whisper? He needs his neighbor’s knife or 
information about the lesson and it seems 
very natural to him to ask. There is a good 
reason why he should not: any considerable 
amount of whispering seriously hampers the 
work of the school, makes it impossible for 
the child to learn and for his neighbors to 
learn. Now suppose the child can be led to 
understand this reason and to obey it some- 
what, being reasonably quiet, not entirely 
still: the result will be steady growth in free 
moral character. 
It is thus advisable to have as few rules as 
possible and to depend as much as we can 


upon the children’s appreciation of the prin- 
ciples involved in their lifetogether. Indeed 
we may Say that the formulation of a rule is 
always a confession of failure to deal with 
the problem in the highest way. The failure 
may not be our fault and the rule may be 
necessary, but it should be formulated only 
when it is so. Unnecessary prohibition sug- 
gests the fault, and a restriction that is not 
intelligently understood becomes a 
obstacle to moral culture. This has been 
shown in modern college discipline where 
the best results have been obtained by abol- 
ishing the old-time rules and expecting stu- 
dents simply to be self-respecting men and 
women, 


Talking with Children— Not at Them 


GREAT deal can be done by talks with 
the children (not at them) about the 
principles of their life together. Under a 
skillful teacher the children can discover and 
express for themselves the simple conditions 
which must be obeyed if the aim of the school 
is to be attained. In the moral field, even 
more than the intellectual, what children dis- 
cover for themselves is multiplied in value, 
Nowhere else does didactic preaching mean 
so little and nowhere else is it so common, 
No good teacher would think of handing 
down to children didactically facts and laws 
of Nature, yet we continue to do this with the 
facts and laws of moral life! 

Such talks as I have suggested with the 
school should form a part of its daily work; 
for surely no study can be more important 
than that of the immediate conditions of right 
living together. Lessons gained in that way 
stay and ure built into the growing structure 
of character. 


I need hardly point out how such democ- | 
in school discipline strengthens the | 


racy 
hands of the teacher in dealing with the rare, 
difficult case. 1f the majority of the children 
are freely and intelligently obedient to prin- 


ciples they clearly understand there is behind | 


the teacher the great force of the public 
opinion of the majority in dealing with the 
rebellious individual. This means more than 
it seems to those who have not had the 
experience of it. 


The Need of Intelligent Obedience 


S A PREPARATION for life one cannot 
overestimate the value of such demo- 
cratic organization of the little world in which 
the child lives. In our American citizenship 
it is not blind submission to arbitrary author- 
ity that is wanted, but voluntary and 
intelligent obedience to the just laws of the 
state, with earnest protest against every ele- 
ment of injustice that creeps into the nation’s 
life. And in the great world there is no 
freedom of caprice-—-freedom to do as we 
like and not take the consequences. The 
only freedom is freedom to do the best and 
live, or break ourselves against the iron walls 
of Nature’s laws and die. Blind obedience 
and blind reaction alike unfit one to live in 
such a world. 
life with the notion that it is manly to break 
the rules they have been arbitrarily held to 
hitherto, to ‘‘ cut loose from their mother’s 
apron-strings’’ as it is loftily termed? And 
so various vices are cultivated, and often 


real | 


How many boys start out in | 


only when it is too late and the best possibil- | 


ities of life are dissipated in sodden self- 
indulgence, is the inexorable law learned that 
sin is death. 
life which it is the business of moral educa- 
tion to avoid. 


Awakeniag Right Aims in a Child 


This means a vast waste of | 


HUS through rational —that is, democratic | 


—organization of the little institutional 
world about him the child can be awakened 
to arecognition of the aim of organized living 
together, and so by degrees to an appreciation 
of the deeper aims of human life. These 
become great directive principles in his being 
henceforth. Further, he can be brought to 
see the necessary laws involved in all living 
together and their rational character. Lastly, 
he can be awakened to free and intelligent 
obedience to these just laws. These three 
lessons, learned not as intellectual truths but 
organized into the growing character, are a 
large part of the equipment for right living 
which is the aimof moral culture. It is 
therefore we insist that the organization of 
the little world about the child is always a 
moral and never merely an economic prob- 
lem, to be solved only in relation to the 
development of the character of the child. 


ce 


In the next JOURNAL Professor Griggs will tell 
‘¢ How Persons Influence Children ’’ 


showing how we, as parents and teachers, individually 
and directly influence and mould the character of the 
child. 
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PURINA CEREALS 
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DOLLARS feta 
WORTH. 





high-grade Oats. 


Barley Food for brain 
and brawn. 


Pankakes—such as you 
have never tasted. 


(5 2-1b. packages anda 
12-1b, sack all for $1.00) 


Hominy Grits as a veg- 
etable and cereal. 
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ORDER FROM YOUR GROCER 


Right or wrong 
chimney makes 
or unmakes a 
lamp. 

MACBETH. 


My name on every ‘‘right’’ one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








Knox’s 
Gelatine 


Shield your family from impure 
and adulterated foods. Knox’s 
Gelatine is the only pure calves’ 
stock gelatine made in the country. 


PURE DAINTY 
SURE HEALTHFUL 


FREE My book, “ Dainty Des- 
serts for Dainty People,” 


for your grocer’s name. Or instead 
senda 2c. stamp. For 5c.in stamps, 
the book and full pint sample. 
For 15c. the book and full two- 
quart package (two for 25c.). 
Pink color for fancy des- 
serts in every large pack- 
age. A package of 
Knox's Gelatine will 
make two quarts — 
a half gallon — of. 
jelly. 


Chas. B. Knox 
12 Railroad Ave. 
Johnstown 
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~ DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 


Factory Prices 


— We ship every article “On Approval” 


On Approval; » be returned at our expense if not 


und at our net fac : ty price 40 to 100 per cent. greater 
—- ve than is obtainable anywhere at retail. 


Gold Medals !. superiority of design, material, con- 

struction, workmanship, and finish 

Macey’ furniture received the Gold Medal —the highest 

award—at both, the Pan-American an! Charleston Ex- 

positions MEE ” 

$26.00 Buys this 
handsome 


— Desk 


Direct from the factory 














¢ 


perfect “ home” desk, 
combining all the practical 
features of a regular office 
desk—roll top, book stalls, 
ylenty of drawers, pigeon 
my ball-bearing casters, 
etc.— graceful, artistic, full 
of style. At retail it would 
cost from $35 to $45. Ask 
for catalogue No. “ G-3." 





$27.00 Buys this 


beautiful leather 


Colonial Rocker 


Direct from the factory 
Finest machine-buffed gen- 
uine leather, genuine curled 
horse-hair cushions, finest 
tempered steel springs. 
Solid mahogany rockers, 
richly polished. Choice of 
maroon, olive-green or rus 
set leather. Worth at retail 
$40 to $55. Ask for cata- 
logue No. "Ga. 






A Splendid Gift for a Gentleman 
$32.00 ie%sious 
Turkish Rocker g 


Direct from the factory. 
Finest quality machine- 
buffed genuine leather; 
genuine hair cushions; tuft 
ed back; spring rockers; 
ball-bearing casters.& 
Choice of maroon, olive- 
green or russet-color leath- 
er. At retail a similar 
rocker costs $45 to $60. Ask 
for catalogue No. “ G-3."" 


40 Buys this iuxurious, 
. solid mahogany 


Turkish Couc 






Direct from 
the factory. 


78 inches long, 30 inches wide, and is made of 
best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather 
(no imitation), and all cushions are genuine curled horse- 
hair. Claw feet. Rich polish finish. Finest steel springs, 
This edge, ball-bearing casters and diamond-tufted top. 

his « ame h, at retail, will cost $60 to $70. Ask for catalogue 
No. “G 


To all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of Tennes- 
see. (Freight equalized to points beyond.) 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway ; Boston, 178 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. 13th and Market Sts.; Chicago, 
408 New York Life Building. 


-~ SENSIBLE DESIG 








VERY om 
POPULAR 


Not E HALL, 
14x19 feet. A 
Living Room, not 
the old “ narrow 
style,’ but the new 
idea. All other up- 
to-date improve- 
ments. Cost in 
average locaticas 
without heating 
$3000. Ifinterested 
send 2c. stamp for 
larger view, plans, 
and 16 Design 
Booklet. Thisisa 
hook No.12 design, 
many other new 
ideas in same. 
Send SKETCH of 
your ideas, I will perfect estimate and give cost of full plans. 
See list of books classified. 
Book No. 6 has designs from $ 250 to $1,500 
oo ee 1,600 “ 2,500 
be “ “ 2,600 “ 3, 500 
9 “ (12 stables) 3, (600 “ 10; 000 
* 10 “ (20 one-story) 450" 3, "000 
a hee! oe 1900 “ 5,000 
Views, figured plans, descriptions and 
estimates to each. Single hook $1, any 
two $1.50, four books $2, six $3, all postpaid. 


D. 8. HOPKINS, Dept. L, Grand Rapids, Mich, 





























PLANS FOR THIS HOUSE 
d 11 others are in KEITH'S for Jan. 





< 


KEITH’ A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 
Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly 
and photos of best examples in the U.S. $1.00 97. News-stands. 
Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 

108 Studies ofSum.Ctgs.,$1.00 138 Catg.$1600 to$2000, $1.00 
65 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00 150 ‘* 2000 to$2500, 1.00 
20 Practicable Stables, . 50¢c 138 “ 2500 to$3000, 1.00 
20 D’b’| Houses, Piats, &c., os i139“ 3000 to$4000, 1.00 
63 Cottages less than 800, 5 e110 “ 4000andup’d, 1.00 
to $1200, He 17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 

116“ $ S00 t0 $1600, $1.00 31 Modern Churches,.. 2.00 


THE KEITH CoO.,500 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 












Ghureher :ArtisticHomes 
Sto A 608-Page Book of 8, Postpaid 
Ete for $1.00. Largest Published 


The Cottage- Builder 
sued Monthly, Le 
$1.00 per 
For $5.00 | will 7 pre- 
liminary plans of your 
house, as it will appear 
built. See Feb.& Nov. Ad. 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
119-1 7th, St. Louis, Mo 


ARTISTIC BUILDINGS 92% 209.27", 


Portfolio Sketch Book $1.00, or send your ideas and | will forward 
sketches and builder's estimate. No fee unless accepted. 


F. ©. MILLER, Architect, 1702 Ontario Street, Philadelphia 
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Two Girls Saved $1 a Week Each 
WE LIVED in a rented house; 


keeping boarders. My sister and I 


mother 


each earned $3 a week. We wanted a home 
of our own, so we decided to take four shares 
each in the State Loan Association. We paid 
twenty-five cents a week on each share. 
At the end of five years we each had $400. 
The last two years of this time a younger 
sister had been teaching and saved $300. So 
we bought a lot 50x 130 feet for $100, and 
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TWO DOLLARS A WEEK SAVINGS BOUGHT THIS 


built a house for $1000, paying cash. Mean- 

time we took ten shares more, and as soon as 

that was paid out we enlarged the house as it 

is. We furnished it by giving each other birth 

day and Christmas presents for the home. 
We never spent five cents foolishly, and 

now we have a house and lot valued at $2000. 
Kansas. 


How Two Sisters Did It 


Y SISTER and I are typewriters. She 

started with a salary of $4.50 a week 

while | was making $6. After eleven years 
we now each average $9.75 a week. 

During all these years we have had but one 
aim in mind: to build our own home from 
our own earnings. So seven years ago we 
began tosave. Last spring we heard of a cor- 
ner lot for sale, with room enough on it for two 
houses. The price was $1250. We purchased 
it. By getting every cent together that we 
possibly could we had just $1000, so we bor- 
rowed the balance, $250. We began to plan 
for the house, resolving that we would borrow 
the whole amount for the house from the local 
Building Association. 

After weeks and weeks of planning and 
specifying we signed a contract for the house 








OWNED BY TWO TYPEWRITER GIRLS 


at $2400: a seven-room house with reception- 
hall, bathroom complete, attic over, and cellar 
under the entire house, also cistern and cess- 
pool. This contract included everything 
necessary for a modern house excepting the 
furnace and gas fixtures. 

Then a strike happened where we were 
employed and work stopped for me. My 
sister was retained. 

I noticed an advertisement in the paper for 
a milliner at a local store. I applied, and 
was taken on at the small salary of $3.50 a 
week on account of my inexperience. To 
increase this amount I trimmed hats at home 
in the evenings for neighbors and friends. I 
remained here six weeks when I was recalled 
to my former position. 

Our lot was 128 feet deep and 33 feet wide. 
Of this we sold 4o feet on the rear for $400. 
The house went on, and we have been living 
in it since July. It has cost $3619. All of 
this has been paid except $600, which westill 
owe the Building Association. 

I dotypewriting outside of office hours, and 
trim hats. My mother makes all our clothes. 
To help along we have two boarders. 

Still we began without one cent, and to-day 
we have property worth $4000 to $4500. 

Ohio. 
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How Some Self-S 


On a Weekly Salary of $12.50 
BEGAN saving when I first commenced 
earning money. I worked four years at 

$5 a week. Then I took up the study of 
shorthand and typewriting, studying at home 
in the evenings. To do this meant sacrific- 
ing my social enjoyments, for I was ina circle 
of girls often together. But I felt I must 
make my life count, and to do so I must 
make advances. So I saved, and my first 
$100 went for a typewriting machine and 
stand. When was far enough along to need 
dictation I made arrangements to get off an 
hour a day, four days in the week, losing my 
time, and went to the Business College. My 
mother also read to me at night. Then I got 
a position at $10 a week, and later my pres- 
ent position at $50 a month. I have now 
been with the firm eight years and have had 
two raises in salary of $5 each. For two 
years I have received $60 a month. My 
house and lot represent my savings during 
these past eight years. 

I built my house and it was finished three 
years ago. It would rent for $25 a month, 
but my father and mother live with me 
They pay no rent, and I pay no board nor 
laundry bills. I paid board prior to moving 
into this house. 
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SAVED FOR FROM PAY AVERAGING $12.50 A WEEK 


At first I owed $800, but last spring I paid 
off $200. $600 remains on mortgage. 
Here is my accounting for eight years: 








Total earned in eight years..... . $5280.00 
Paid for lot, 30 x 120 feet.... $ 400.00 
House has cost ..... 2200.00 

$2600.00 
Stillowe on house 600.00 
Total paid on house and lot . $2000.00 
3 years’ interest on $800 . 168.00 
DVORSW CEMESs 0550 ccccees ea 
oS , eSeerr rr. 
So. eee Kevavnees 19.00 
For furniture..... R 100.00 
EE coces penis. 0rcestare sen 900.00 
a 435.00 
Doctor’s bills. . es 100 00 
Books, papers and. magazines 100 00 
Vacation Ee > 200.00 


Family and Christmas 5 gilts.. = 200,00 
Bicycle ..... reer a 
Clothing... . uc awey 675.00 
Sundry expenses vee 240.00 


Total spent in eight years.... 
lowa. 


$5280.00 


A $4000 House Saved for by One Girl 


Y FATHER’S death left my mother with 
two little girls. I was the older daugh- 
ter. I tried in many ways to help, but did 
not succeed until a friend loaned me some 
money to take a short business course. Then 
I secured a position in Cornell University at 
$600 a year, which I have held for fifteen 
years. I also do occasional outside work. 
Ten years ago I bought my home, and have 
since remodeled it and added all modern 
improvements. I have paid something over 
$4000 for it—this entirely from my own earn- 
ings. I have also paid taxes, insurance, etc., 





THIS IS THE $4000 HOUSE 


and have also during the last eight years paid 

nearly all the expenses for clothing and educa- 

tion of my niece, who is trying to get through 

with her studies and become self-supporting. 
New York. 
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HOW WE SAVED 


s Did It 


For obvious reasons, the names and specific addresses of writers 
cannot be given in print. 


But the editor of THe JourNat will be 


Earned by Taking Boarders 

WAS teaching a country school about one 
mile from home, but as the roads were 
blocked with snow during most of the winter 
months I could not board at home, and my 
younger sisters, for the same reason, were not 
able to attend school regularly. I realized 
then for the first time how hard it must be for 
my mother and sisters to be snowbound so 
much of the time, and made up my mind that 
I would try to buy a home through keeping 








“TAKING BOARDERS’’ 


PAID FOR THIS 


boarders, helped by my mother and sisters, 
during the summer months when I could be 
at home. 

A house in the neighboring village was for 
sale for $2200. I looked at it and concluded 
to buy it, agreeing to pay for it as follows: 
$25 on the day of the signing of the contract, 
$175 on possession day, $100 and interest a 
year until $1200 was paid. Then the deed 
was to be mine and I was to give a mortgage 
for the balance. 

The first summer we had the house about 
filled with boarders, but we had to buy so 
much new furniture that we could not save 
much. However, by being careful I managed 
to make my first yearly payment. The next 
year the house needed painting, but we man- 
aged to pull through and pay the yearly 
amount. So we went on year by year. In 
six years I got my deed. 

Then I had the house repainted, three 
rooms added, and a hot-air furnace put in. 

Last summer the mortgage was paid off 
and now it is our home, earned by taking 
boarders. 


New York. 


A Girl Who Started on Nothing 


WAS the eldest of nine children, and only 

thirteen years of age, when it became 
necessary for me to assist in providing for 
myself, and also to help with the care of the 
rest of the family. I started by learning 
dressmaking, but later went out as a com- 
panion to an invalid lady, who was almost 
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A DRESSMAKER OWNS THIS $1500 HOME 





helpless and required a great deal of care. 
From her I learned to be careful and to lay 
aside a certain portion of my earnings. 

When I had saved $150 I loaned it toa 
friend of my mistress’s at six per cent. inter 
est. It had taken me nearly six years to save 
that amount, as I had during that time not 
only to clothe myself but also to help regu- 
larly in the support of the children at home. 

After being in the lady’s employ for nine 
years, I left her and went to California with 
my family, who were going out there to live. 
As soon as we were settled I started to do 
dressmaking at home, and for several years 
was very successful, prices being high; but 
as time went on I decided to give up my work 
at home and help my brother, who kept a 
ladies’ tailoring establishment. While with 
him I earned two dollars a day. During all 
these years I held fast to the teachings of my 
first employer, and each month laid aside a 
certain portion of my earnings. 

I loaned my money out at 8 per cent. and 
10 per cent. interest on first mortgages. Then 
I bought a home and sold it for more than I 
paid for it. With that money I bought my 
present home. It cost me $1500 and repre- 
sents about twenty years of hard work. 
During that time I paid all my own expenses, 
helped to clothe my brothers and sisters, sent 
one sister through the Normal School, and 
helped one brother through college. 

California. 
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FOR A HOME 


The First of the Great Series ‘‘ How We Saved fora Home”? 


glad to furnish by mail, if stamped envelope is sent, the 
name and address of the writer of any article in the series. 


Earned $100 a Month: Saved $60 
ArT= years of hard and painstaking work 

as a stenographer I reached the point 
where I was paid $100a month. Then I con- 
cluded to buy a home for myself and my 
mother. I had $450 saved. I bought a ter- 
raced corner lot, 65 x 187 feet, on which was 
a small cottage of five rooms. The price was 
$1250. There was an incumbrance on this 
property of $800. I paid the owner’s equity 
and assumed the indebtedness of $800, which 





PAID FOR IN FIVE YEARS 


was a mortgage. I renewed this, giving 
notes of $200, $300 and $300, due respectively 
in three, four and five years, with interest at 
the rate of 8 per cent. payable semi-annually. 

I sold the old house for $400, and the 
purchaser moved it. I then borrowed at the 
bank $400 at 8 per cent., giving eight notes 
of $50, each indorsed by my employer, pay- 
able every succeeding thirty days, or a total 
for eight months, including interest, of 
$414.40. I let a contract for a house to cost 
$1650. Of this amount I was able to pay 
$800 cash ($400 borrowed, $400 received for 
the old house), leaving $850 secured by 
mechanic’s lien. 

By close calculation my mother and I found 
we could live very comfortably on $40 a 
month, out of which we were able to pay all 
living expenses, interest on the mortgage of 
$32 every six months, and taxes. I deposited 
this $60 each month in the bank, and at the 
end of the first eight months paid my bank 
indebtedness and interest. At the end of the 
next sixteen months I had $1025.60, and paid 
off my floating indebtedness of $850, and 
interest for two years at 8 per cent., $136, 
making a total of $986. 

During the third year I had to provide for 
my first mortgage note of $200. 1 also saved 
enough to build a barn costing $150; two out- 
houses, $100; new fences, $50; cement walk 
and steps in front, $25; and set out half a 
dozen shade trees and twelve fruit trees. 

It seemed an impossible undertaking at first 
with only $450 to start with. But ‘‘ where 
there’s a will there’s a way.’’ In five years 
we owned our home free and clear. 

Texas. 





SAVED FOR FROM A WEEKLY INCOME OF $4 


A $700 House on $4 a Week 


WANTED a home, and so I bought a 

house to satisfy a mortgage, paying 
$765.25. All I had was $30, saved from my 
winter school term. I sold three shares of 
railroad stock for $30, was given $5, and so I 
was left with $700 to earn and pay. I was 
to pay $25 and interest every six months, but 
might pay more if I could. I taught a sum- 
mer term of school for $3.75 a week and 
walked two miles to save board. When my 
school closed I paid $25. 

I was disappointed about a school in the 
fall, so I went to work in a box factory for 
$3.50 a week. In two weeks I was paid 
$4, and have never had any more than that 
since I bought the house. For nine years I 
paid $25 every quarter: $100 a year. The 
first of June, 1899, | finished my payments 
and was given a deed of the house. 

I have also paid the insurance and taxes 
and water rent. I have, too, helped to sup- 
port my mother and brother, and when my 
brother is away have supported my mother 
almost entirely. Now I have $100 saved to 
enlarge the house. 

New York. 


How a Danseuse Did It 

HE first dollar toward my house was 
earned when I was sixteen years old, as 
a danseuse with the German Opera Company 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
City. In those days we were paid half salary 
for rehearsals, and the first money I earned 
was $1to a week for rehearsals. I made ita 
rule to give my mother half my salary, and she 
furnished my clothes out of what I gave her. 
The other $5 I deposited in a savings-bank, 
and this was the beginning of my house. 
When we stopped rehearsals and commenced 
to give opera and I received $20 a week, $10 
was deposited in the bank every week and 
$10 given to my mother. I did this for six 
years. We had about six months’ work each 
season, from November to April, counting 
the road season and all. I had the good for 
tune each year to find a place with another 
company as soon as the season of opera was 

over, and so I worked nearly all the year. 
When traveling I did my own laundry 
work, using the bathtub in the boarding- 
house and drying my clothes on a chair in 
the sun. I could not iron them. 
a saving of $1 a week. I paid $5 or $6a 
week for board. When on the road I always 
bought my meals before leaving a town, 
thereby saving considerable, as meals on the 
trains are high in cost. Five or ten cents’ 
worth of rolls would satisfy me until I 
reached my boarding-house in the next town. 
I made my own cold cream out of five cents’ 
worth of lard and the white of one egg. This 
was a saving also as we used a great quantity 
of it in the ‘‘ make-up’”’ of our faces, and if 

bought at a druggist’s it cost $1 a pound. 
Having a good part of the day to myself I 
gave dancing lessons to children and society 
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FROM THE SALARY OF A DANCER 


women, charging fifty cents a lesson. All the 
extra money that learned I saved. Fromthese 
small amounts I saved hundreds of dollars. 

The few words on the front cover of my 
bank-book, quoted, I think, from Benjamin 
Franklin, made me more anxious to save. 
They read: “‘ If youth knew what age would 
crave, it would both make and save.’’ On 
the other side of the cover were these words: 
‘““ Never buy anything you do not need.’”’ 
This advice I tried to follow, and it has saved 
me many a coin. I took a position as a 
helper in the cloakroom of a bowling club 
for one hour every Tuesday afternoon and 
for this I received fifty cents a week, and a 
lady paid me $1 for cleaning her parlor win- 
dows. I write about these small earnings 
only to show that the final sum was reached 
through these small amounts. I made a lit 
tle money every year appearing in the grand 
tableaux at the balls given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Appearing at these balls 
didn’t interfere with my work in the opera, 
as a great many balls were held after the 
opera or on nights when we didn’t give 
opera. Opera then was only given every 
other night. 

From year to year my bank account grew. 
It seemed hardest of all to get the first $1000. 
It meant denying myself everything that I 
could possibly do without. When I worked 
in summer I would buy just one shirtwaist 
and made that last me the summer through 
with my two winter dresses. I remember 
now how warm I used to be when my one 
shirtwaist was in the laundry and I had to 
wear my winter waist. After I reached the 
$1000 mark it seemed so much easier to save. 
The $1000 was drawing 3% per cent. interest. 
When I had $1600 saved I Joaned the amount 
out on mortgage at 6 per cent. interest. This 
kept my money out for three years. Then I 
thought the time had come to buy a house. 
I got a chance to get a seven-room house on 
a lot 75 by 120 feet, for $1900. I have since 
fixed the house up in good order, putting on 
a new roof, adding bathroom with porcelain 
tub, etc., had the house painted, two new 
chimneys built, put in gas fixtures and gas, 
papering and painting, bought peach and 
cherry trees, shrubs, bushes, etc. After all 
additions my house has cost me $2500—all 
saved from the salary of a danseuse. I 
retired from the stage eight years ago to 
accept a higher position: that of wife. 

New York. 






On Less than $10 a Week 


MY FIRST salary at sixteen was $20 a 
month as a clerk, and no matter how 
little I made I managed to bank some small 


amount. Latet, as a telegraph operator, I 
earned $40 a month. Then I had a system 


of writing down a list of fixed expenses for | 


the month and banking the balance. By 








A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S $2000 HOME 


working overtime and walking to work to 
save carfare I saved $300 a year. 

In five years I paid $1000 for a lot, and had 
$500 left toward building a house. Froma 
bank I borrowed $1500 at 6 per cent. interest. 
Then I built a cottage for $2000. 

Every year I paid off $300 on the mortgage, 
making the interest each month less, and now 
after five years my home is free from debt. 

California, 


In Two Years on $60 a Month 


AM a stenographer on a salary of $60 a 
month, supporting myself, and contrib- 
uting toward the support of my father and 
mother. I had saved two years ago from my 
earnings $500. 
$250. 1 paid forthis from my bank account, 
so as to have a clear deed and enable me to 
secure a loan on my property. Then I con 
tracted to have a house built for $700, exclu- 
sive of cellar, chimney, plumbing, heating 
and lighting 
Then I borrowed $500 for two years at 6 
per cent. with privilege of renewing the loan 
after two years on the same conditions. A 
mortgage secured this loan. This $500 I 
turned over to the contractors. 





A STENOGRAPHER BOUGHT THIS IN TWO YEARS 


I made a contract to put in a furnace for 
$115—terms $25 down and balance in pay 
ments of $10 a month. I contracted for all 
plumbing, with bathroom, for $200— $50 
down when work was completed and balance 
as I could spare it from each month’s salary. 
I saved from $30 to $45 each month from my 
salary to meet these payments; I also did 
extra work evenings. When the house was 
finished I rented it for $15 a month. 

In one year I paid off all debts excepting 
the $500 mortgage. At the end of the second 
year my salary, savings and the rent from 
the house paid off the entire mortgage and 
interest. I had seventeen cents left, but I 
was the owner of my own house and now live 
in it. I had secured a home in two years 
and paid for it by my savings and one year’s 
rent. The house and lot cost me $1523.05. 

Ohio. 

mn 


The second article in this series (in the February 
JOURNAL) will give eleven convincing accounts of 


‘‘ How Some Young Couples Saved 
for a Home ”’ 





Then I purchased a lot for | 
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All 


First 

| in nutriment, 
first 

in purity, 

first 
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Uneeda > 
Biscuit 
The 
best grain 
| makes 
the best flour 
that 
the best 


| bakers use 
| to make 
Uneeda Biscuit | 
With 
scrupulous 
cleanliness they 
are packed | 
in the 
In-er-seal Package 
specially devised 
to protect 
them 
from dust, dampness 
and odors, 
the despoilers | 
of common 
crackers and biscuit 
sold in the 
old-fashioned way. 
Always buy 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 








In the In-er-seal Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 
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to Make Money for the Church 



























SOME PLANS OUR READERS HAVE TRIED AND TOLD US ABOUT 


EFORE the members of a church 
try to raise money it is a wise 
thing to have the forces well 
organized, so that the work 
may be conducted systematic- 
ally. The Ladies’ Aid Society of a 
Western church adopted the follow- 
ing plan to equalize its work and 
prevent its being a burden to any 
one individual: All the ladies of the 
church were called to a meeting. It was 
decided chat all dues should be abolished 
and that every woman in the congregation 
should be considered a member of the society. 
The membership was then formed into twelve 
divisions, each with a leader. The work of 
each division was to provide for one social 
during the month assigned to it, to promote 
a kindly feeling among the members and to 
raise money forthechurch. The plan worked 
well. From the twelve entertainments given 
in various forms a large amount of money 
was realized, and no one had been called 
on to work in connection with more than one 
affair.—M. M. Morse. 


om 


Five Unusual Methods 


WOMAN'S Guild that is successful in 

making money for church purposes meets 
once a week and does mending for traveling 
men and others who wish to have sewing and 
repairing done. The workers sew on but- 
tons, darn hose, and do whatever is necessary 
to put in good condition the garments sent to 
them. The guild has large boxes in the 
hotels of the city in which it is located; the 
bundles of articles to be mended are depos- 
ited therein, and are called for and returned 
every week. P 









A wedding anniversary sale is out of the 
ordinary. One recently given proved quite a 
success. Six tables contained articles suit- 
able as gifts for wooden, paper, tin, linen, 
crystal and silver wedding anniversaries. A 
candy table represented the honeymoon,— 
GENEVIEVE M. PRIEST. 


To help pay for a church carpet by simply 
helping tc choose it is a novel scheme. A 
new carpet was needed in one church, and 
the members held a public meeting to which 
their friends were invited for the purpose of 
selecting the pattern. They had five differ- 
ent samples of carpet, but no one could have 
a voice in the choosing unless he or she paid 
for the privilege. It was decided that the 
pattern receiving the highest number of votes 
should be the one to cover the church floor. 
Five cents was the amount paid by each voter 
every time a ballot was cast. The voting 
was enthusiastic from start to finish and 
nearly half the amount needed was raised. 
—ADELE GUMAER 


Paying ten cents to have one’s name placed 
in the cornerstone of a new church was a 
privilege many were glad to avail themselves 
of when the plan was presented to them by a 
company of young girls who took this means 
of raising money. A small, well-made book 
contained the autographs. It was placed in 
the cornerstone on the day it was laid.—Mrs. 
JAMES N. HOFFMAN. 


A chafing-dish social is a novel way to 
raise money for a church. One was given 
recently by four girls who were used to 
making delicacies on the chafing-dish. They, 
with other girls as helpers, served Welsh 
rarebit, creamed chicken, Chinese eggs, and 
fricasseed oysters, from tables prettily deco- 
rated. They charged five cents for each por- 
tion, which consisted of a generous spoonful 
on a crisp cracker. The odors which filled 
the room while the dishes were being pre- 
pared helped to sharpen appetites. For sale 
on the tables were books containing many 
chafing-dish recipes. The books were made 
by the girls, and the covers were suitably 
decorated by one girl who was handy with 
her brush.— GENEVIEVE M. PRIEsT. 


on 
A Skating Party 
By Mrs. Alva A. Kelley 


A Bes healthful way to raise money is 
that in which a benevolent society in- 
creased its funds. Information came that 
a few families in the little city needed help. 
Only seventy-five cents was in the treasury. 
One of the members said, ‘‘ Let’s give a 
skating party.’’ The idea was original and 
all agreed and commenced’ to work. They 
went first to a man who owned a pond about a 
mile and a half from town, told him their 
plan and asked if he would rent them the 
pond for an afternoon. He cheerfully gave 
the use of it without charge. Some display 
bills were printed and the party was adver- 
tised in addition by members of the society. 
A coach, with a driver, was engaged to take 


passengers to and from the party. When the 
day came a tent was put up at the edge of the. 
pond and a stove placed in the tent. A seat 
was built near by where the skaters could sit 
to put on their skates or to rest. Those who 
skated paid for the privilege ; children were 
charged half price. Hot coffee and a sandwich 
were served for five cents extra. Lots of fun 
and quite a number of dollars were the results 
of the afternoon’s skating party. 


e 
Forming a Cooking Class 
By Mrs. E. E. Turpin 


HE women of a church in a large town 
made an arrangement with a competent 
cooking-school teacher to come to their town 
for two weeks and give a series of ten cooking 
lessons, one each afternoon from Monday to 
Friday. She charged twenty-five dollars a 
week for her services. One dollar and a half 
was charged for the course; or twenty-five 
cents a single lesson. One hundred and six 
women took the full course, and one hundred 
and twenty-one single tickets were sold. 
The prepared food was sold for three dollars 
and forty cents above the cost of ingredients. 
The total receipts amounted to one hundred 
and ninety-two dollars and sixty-five cents. 
The expenses, including instruction, hall 
rent and gasoline, amounted to sixty-five 
dollars and sixty cents, leaving a profit of one 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars and five 
cents, which was given to the church. The 
instructor was entertained and the utensils 
furnished by the persons interested. 


ea 
A Marine Supper 
By Elisabeth Steele 


O HAVE a bit of seashore, recalling one’s 
summer outing, brought in winter to 
those who live inland, is a pleasant experi- 
ence, and a ‘‘ Marine Supper’’ is sure to be 
popular and profitable. The tables should be 
arranged as in the saloon of a ship, and the 
walls of the dining-room decorated with flags. 
The menu may be painted on oyster or clam 
shells, or, if these are not obtainable, on 
water-color paper cut to represent shells, 
decorated with seaweed or sketches of boats 
or sea views. The menu may consist of: 


Oysters on the half-shell 
Thin Slices of Buttered Brown Bread 
Thin Slices of Lemon 

Deviled Crabs Lobster Salad 

Bread Sticks Thin Crackers 
Olives | 
Sea-moss Blanc-Mange Sand Tarts | 
Coffee | 


If favors are desired hatbands of silk rib- 
bon with the name of the church printed on 
in gilt would be appropriate. The waiters or 
waitresses should be dressed in sailor suits. 
The supper may be enlivened with music by 
a ‘‘ Marine Band,’’ composed for the occasion 
of local talent, playing ‘‘ Hands Across the 
Sea,’’ or any appropriate selection. 


cp 
A Clam Hunt 
By Lisszie M. Pardee 


UNIQUE feature in connection with a 

sea-food supper originated with a bright 
young woman who spent her vacation at 
the seashore last year. She sent home by 
ireight two barrels filled with large clam 
shells, sand and seaweed. At a church 
social during the winter one corner of the 
room was made to represent the shore by 
having the sand and some pebbles arranged 
on the floor. The seaweed was strewn over 
the sand, and clams, consisting of a pair of 
the shells tied together with baby ribbon, and 
inclosing a small useful article, were buried 
inthe sand. At the time indicated by signs 
posted about the room, announcing that the 
tide would be favorable for clamming at eight 
o’clock, there was a general stampede for the 
clam grounds. Ten cents was charged for 
the privilege of digging until a clam was 
taken out. The small shovels were in 
demand. The affair was profitable pecuni- 
arily as the little articles had been donated. 
The shells containing them were retained as 
souvenirs of the unique ‘‘ Clam Hunt.”’ 
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A New Kind of Basket-Ball 


A lay A CHURCH society desiring to provide 
a rag carpet for the church or parsonage 
kitchen the following plan may be suggestive: 

A company of young ladies engaged in 
church work sent by messenger to each of 
their young men friends an invitation to 
share with them an evening of toil to further 
a project they had in mind. They promised 
to have on hand narrow, woolen strips of 
varied hues sewed into lengths like those 
their grandmothers prepared when they wove 


gay carpets to cover their floors. ‘he young 





men were asked to join in the task of rolling | 
the strips into balls weighing a pound or more, | 
for which they would be rewarded with music, | 


song and plentiful refreshment. 
the young men train for their part of the work 


But to help | 


the young ladies sent with every invitation | 


a strip of carpet-rags two yards long, and 
advised each young man to try wrapping it 
into a ball around a nickel or some larger 
coin, and then bring the ball with him and 
toss it into a basket which would hang over- 
head by the door. When the balls were 


unrolled, and the coins which they contained | 


counted, it was found that there was sufficient 
money to pay for the weaving of the carpet. 


oh 
* A Matrimonial Affair 
By Elsa Northrup 


T A CHURCH social held at the home of 
one of the members the hostess announced 

a pleasant surprise. As the Wedding March 
was played the guests formed in double file 


and marched into the room, appropriately | 


decorated for a home wedding, where the 
ceremony was to be performed. In the room 
were several old-fashioned quilting-frames on 
which were stretched some comforts just 
ready for the knot-tying. The guests circled 
around these and listened to the remarks of 
an impromptu clergyman on the importance 
of tying knots so that they would grow more 
firm as the years went by. Each guest was 
provided with darning-needle, scissors, thim- 
ble and bright-colored yarn, and all proceeded 
to tie their knots. 
gentlemen produced much merriment, and the 
ladies took pleasure in teaching them the art 
of successful knot-tying. The comparisons 
with matrimonial knots afforded much amuse- 
ment. The guests embroidered their initials 
in their respective corners of the comforts. 
After the knots were tied an old-fashioned 
wedding supper was served, the man and 


The awkwardness of the | 


woman who were the most successful knotters 


representing the bride and groom. 
A small admission fee to the social had 


been charged, and the latter part of the even- | 


ing was turned still further to financial 


account when the Bride-roses, comforts and | 


boxes of wedding-cake were sold. 
ep 
What a Mite Society Can Do 
By Adele Gumaer 


A MITE SOCIETY that had long discussed 
the question of raising money departed 
from its usual custom and held weekly meet- 
ings at the homes of its members; any one 
interested in the church work was eligible to 
membership. It was the duty of the one 
receiving to plan how the evening should be 
spent. The serving of refreshments was 
optional. The hostesses vied with each other 
in planning some new form of entertainment 
at small expense. One gave a musicale ; 
another planned an evening of old-fashioned 
games, with refreshments of buttered popcorn 
and apples; a third enlisted the services of 
a friend who had traveled abroad and was 
willing to give a lecture in her parlor; and 
soon. The members were kept in expect- 
ancy from week to week. The new feature 
was the abolition of regular dues and the 
passing of a mite-box at the close of each 
weekly entertainment. At the end of the 
year it was found that the society had secured 
more money for the church than had been 
earned in any previous year of hard work. 


. 
en 


A Camera Entertainment 
By Harriet Field Scott 


N THESE days when a camera is used by 
some member of almost every family a 
camera entertainment might be enjoyed any- 
where. One was given by a church not long 
since. A committee was appointed to gather 
from all the camera enthusiasts in the con- 
gregation the most successful pictures they 
had taken of members and friends of the 
church or of things in which the members 
would be interested. These pictures were 
carefully looked over and those considered 
most suitable were arranged for use on the 
stereopticon. When the entertainment was 
given it excited greatinterest. The children 
of the church appeared in all imaginable atti- 
tudes and employments, while the pet animals 
of the different households were introduced 
under the most favorable circumstarices. 
One of the best pictures was that of a white- 








haired member of the congregation standin; | 
in the hall of his house winding a tall old | 


clock while his two little grandchildren stood 
looking up to see what Grandpa was doing. 
There was some expense in preparing the 
slides, but so large an audience was attracted 
by the novelty of the entertainment that a 
large margin of profit from admission fees 
remained to add to the church funds. 























Beautiful 
Homes 


Pride of home is the creator of the 


House Beautiful; the stimulant of 
personality and originality in furnish- 
ing. It also prompts thought of per- 
manence and worthiness in the search 
for beauty. 


Grass Carpet 


meets alike the requirements of the 
artistic decorator and the economical 
housewife. Costs less than ingrain; 
wears like wilton. Most sanitary floor 
covering — does not hold dust or har- 
bor germs. Made in various widths; 
art squares and rugs of all kinds. 
Sold by all dealers. For free book 
send to St. Pau/, Minn.; 50 S. Canal 
St¢., Chicago, or 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE CO. 


SV yg 
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HOW TO 


SET THE TABLE 





NSIDE the covers of this 

beautiful book will be 

found the last word on the proper setting of 

the table for all occasions. It is illustrated 

with large photographs and will be found of 

most welcome assistance to the housekeeper. 

Sent free on request for 4c. postage to any 
address. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Dept. E, Wallingford, Conn. 








The R. W. & S. stamp on Solid Silver 
ts an assurance of excellence. 














We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10 cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A pone 25 cts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 

work guaranteed, special 

designs and estimates gladly fur 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
77 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FLORIDA SUNSHINE 


and good board for good common people. Write to 
the HOTEL VERONA, AVON PARK, FLORIDA. 
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The Journal’s New Puzzles 


Ten schoolboys have each made a snow-man, and given it the first name of one of the ten teachers in the school, all of whom are 


women, 


What are the names of the teachers? The first is Charlotte. 


flag should wave over every American schoolhouse. 


Guess the rest and tell, in not more than 25 words, why the American 





For your skill in solving the problems and for writing the little article we will give 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the Best Little Article About the Flag; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best 
Article; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List and the Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty- 
Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 


Special Warning 





Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. 
than date given. 


That alone. 











Do not write article on separate slip. 
If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. 


Hundreds are so thrown out every month. 




















TRACT 
THIS LAND 


oF <4 
50 % 10 Fee 








Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the name you think each 
picture represents write it on the line after the 
same number as the picture on the slip on 
this page, and use only this slip cut out of the 
magazine. No others will be considered. 
Then, below the slip, on the white margin of 
the page, write your 25-word article. Do not 
write your article on a separate slip. 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from THE JourRNAL’s Puzzle page. The 
same article of 25 words can be used on each 
different slip if you like, or a different article, 
as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than January 6, and 
not later than the morning of January 10. 

The correct solution of this month’s puzzles 
will be published in the March Journat. 
Owing to lack of space the little articles can- 
not be published. We cannot undertake to 
answer any questions about the puzzles. 























NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 








OR SALE 
R SAL Here 


INEW PotaTo 
Bo THe DAH, 
TILLED ONLY 

















Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Write the 25-word article on the margin below. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THe Puzz_e Epitor oF 


THe Lapigs’ Home JourNnAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 
No. 


P. O. Box 1401 
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Solution of the November Puzzles 


Well-Known North American Wild Animals 


1 Elk 2 Lynx 3 Caribou 

4 Bison 5 Rabbit 6 Black Bear 
7 Wolf 8 Antelope g Opossum 
10 Weasel 11 Ocelot 12 Wolverine 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize—John A. Arnold, Minnesota. 

Second Prize—Mrs. C. B. Atkins, lowa. 

Third Prize—Anna D. Brelsford, Pennsylvania. 
Fourth Prize— Mrs. Jennie B. Cherry, Rhode Island. 
Fifth Prize—Dr. R. F. Miller, Texas. 


Other Prizes—Mrs. J. McNaughton, North Carolina; 
Mary I. Stillman, New Jersey ; Mrs. Blanche Westover, 
California; Grace A. Watkins, Indiana; Mrs. Annie 
Wilson, Oregon; Lilian C. Fitch, Michigan; E. P. 
Payson, New Jersey; Ida Jarrett, Ohio; Mrs. Beecher 
Cox, North Dakota; Mrs. Dudley Holland, Idaho ; Maude 
N. White, New York; Mrs. G. C. Edgerly, Nebraska; 
Mrs. Louise T. Brooks, Ohio; Paul S. Thompson, 
Massachusetts ; Anna M. Roth, Illinois; Mrs. Katherine 
C. Malley, Wisconsin; Mary P. Pratt, New Jersey; 
Mrs. H. W. Rule, Oklahoma; Mrs. M. G. Borgman, 
Michigan; Mrs. C. S. Wieand, Pennsylvania; C. 
Elizabeth Kachur, Indiana; Mrs. Lucy J. McChesney, 
West Virginia; Kate McNaughton, New York; Minnie 
G. Hawley, Wisconsin; Minnie 1. Dugan, Illinois. 
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Those Worthless 
“Tmitation Felt” 
Mattresses 


The United States Government gave to 
Ostermoor & Co, the sole right to the word 
“felt” as applied to mattresses because Os- 
termoor Patent Elastic Felt was an entirely 


| new material for the filling of mattresses and 


Do not send answers sooner | 





\ 


cushions. The merit of the goods and our 


progressive advertising of the 





ewe Mattress 15. 


has brought a swarm of imitations, “ just-as- 
good,” etc., into stores where many unjust 
merchants try to palm them off as the genuine. 
Remember (1) It is not FELT if it’s not an 
OSTERMOOR and (2) Our name and guarantee 
is on every true felt mattress, 


Send For Our Free Book 


which explains how substitution mattresses ure made 
by stuffing cotton waste or scraps into a tick, ‘The 
Ostermoor is constructed — not stuffed (see trade-mark 
cut above). It exposes the unsanitary hair mattress 
and tells why it lumps and sags—and also why the 
Ostermoor keeps its perfect shape and comfort forever. 

It gives strong endorsements from men and women 
of national reputation. It treats of the patented proc- 
ess of the manufacture of Ostermoor Patent Elastic 
Felt, and illustrates the various other household uses 
to which Patent Elastic Felt is put — pillows, window 
seat and church cushions, etc. .It gives our guarantee 
that your money will be refunded, if after thirty nights’ 
free trial it is not all you expected or even hoped for. 
2 ft. 6in. wide, 25 lbs., $8.35 | 4 ft. wide, 40 lbs., $13.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 lbs., 10.00 | 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 36 lbs., 11.70 All 6 feet 3 inches long 

Made in two parts, 50c. extra. Special sizes at special 
pees. EXPRESS PREPAID. Seud for the free 
200k to-day — your name on a postal will do. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 


BURPEE 


Probably you have heard of this 
famous motto for many years, but 
have you proved for yourself that 
Burpee’s Seeds are the 


Best that Grow ? 


If not, write today for Burpee’s fa deg Annual 
for 1903 —so well known as “The Leading 
American Seed Catalogue.” i i is an elegant 
book of 184 pages, with beautiful colored 
plates, and will be sent Free to Plantersevery - 
where ; to others upon receipt of 10 cents, 
which is less than cost per copy in quarter 


million editions. Write today. Do not delay! 








SEEDS 
GROW 


It is sufficient to address simply 


BURPEE, Philadelphia 











Beware of All 


“JUST AS GOOD ARTICLES” 


There is only one 








Cocoa and Chocolate 
“TT IS THE BEST” 


Known for its 
QUALITY-PURITY-FLAVOR 


Your Grocer can supply. you ° 

















THE RALEIGH, Washington, D.C, 


Pennsylvania Ave., Cor. 12th 8t., N.W 
European Plan. The Modern Hotel of the City. 
Absolutely Fireproof. T. J. TALTY, Mer 


USE CELLULOID STARCH 


Clothes last much longer. No C« oking wer Hot Fire 
Blotches or Streaks on Cl thes. Yo u buy “but one Starch. Ne 
Cooked Starch needed to help. “ Don't Stick. 
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about the care required in nurs- 
ing special cases of sickness I 
want first to speak of the care 
which is needed in each case, 
whether it be scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, pneumonia, or any other illness. The 
degree of thoroughness with which, for in- 
stance, a room should be prepared for a sick 
patient depends somewhat on the fact whether 
the illness is a contagious one, like scarlet 
fever, or a short and somewhat less contagious 
one, such as the grippe. But the general 
management required is always the same, and 
since it 1s impossible that we should take too 
good care of our sick ones I will endeavor to 
tell you something of the general principles 
which should underlie your efforts. Nothing 
which concerns the care of your patient, which 
helps to make her more comfortable, or adds 
to ease of body or mind, can be considered 
beneath your attention. Some details may 
be more interesting to read about than others, 
but nothing which adds to your success in 
combating disease or maintaining health 
should be considered trivial or unimportant. 
In nursing there are no little things. 





The Necessity for Clean Air 


URSING has been defined as “‘ putting us 
in the best possible conditions for Nature 
to restore or to preserve health —to prevent or 
to cure disease or injury,’’ and therefore I 
will first of all deal with the management of 
the sick-room; its ventilation and the general 
care of the patient. Suitable hygienic condi- 
tions often do more to cure patients than the 
administration of drugs, and therefore I trust 
that you will not think the question of giving 
your patient clean air to breathe an unim- 
portant one. I have sometimes entered a 
sick-room and found the patient feeling cross 
and uncomfortable, without exactly knowing 
why she felt so. The windows were tightly 
closed, and the bedclothes were heavy. The 
patient said she did not feel too hot, but 
nevertheless when the room was freshly aired 
and a hot-water-bag given to warm the feet, 
which were chilly in spite of the many blan- 
kets, and, somewhat under protest, one or two 
of these had been removed, everything looked 
brighter, including the patient. 

On entering the sick-room from the fresh 
outside air you should notice whether there 
is any close smell, whether it is too hot, or too 
damp, or too cold; and it must be remem- 
bered that a cold room often needs ventilation 
as much as one that feels too warm. It is far 
better to have a fire in an open fireplace, and 
the window open, than to have the window 
closed for the sake of warmth, and no fire. 


Changes Produced by Breathing 
HE air is composed principally of two 
gases, oxygen and nitrogen. There is 

also a trace of carbonic acid gas and a little 
vapor. The lungs are the organs used to 
exchange the gases of the blood with those of 
the air. Each time a breath is taken a con- 
siderable proportion of oxygen is absorbed 
by the blood-vessels of the lungs, and in 
exchange for it a poisonous gas called carbon 
dioxide is breathed out, together with asmall 
quantity of vapor; thus every individual ina 
room is constantly absorbing the oxygen and 
breathing out carbonic acid gas in its place. 

Besides this, small particles of decaye 
tissue and vapor are given off by the skin, 
soiled linen, dirty corners, or perhaps stale 
flowers. The burning of illuminating gas 
also uses up the good air. Each jet of gas 
consumes many times as much oxygen as a 
man. Eight cubic feet of good air for every 
cubic foot of gas consumed is the ordinary 
estimate, but when the gas is what is called 
‘“ water gas’’ it is even more injurious. 

Stoves and furnaces use up the good air in 
exactly the same way. Therefore you will 
see how necessary it is that all this over- 
breathed and used-up air should be frequently 
changed. When you are not sure that this is 
done the patient should be well covered up 
and the windows opened widely top and bot- 
tom at least three times a day, so that the 
stale air may be swept out of the sick-rocm 
and clean air allowed to take its place. 
Textbooks tell us that ventilation should be 
sufficiently thorough and constant to com- 
pletely renew the air in a room at least three 
times in every hour. This is cven more nec- 
essary when a person is sick than when she 
is well and able to go out-of-doors, 


That belongs to the physician. 






A WORD OF EXPLANATION: Miss Banfield will gladly answer any letters of inquiry from Journal 
readers, provided return pestage is inclosed. But it should be distinctly understood that under 
no circumstances will she prescribe in cases of illness or give medical advice of any kind whatsoever. 
The nurse’s duties are the care of the sick and the most intelligent 
carrying out of the physician's orders, and on these points Miss Banfieid will try to give such help as 
her years of experience have fitted her to give. 


Principles of Ventilation 

_ are two, and sometimes three, 

means of ventilation at the disposal c‘ the 
nurse —the window, the fireplace (when there 
is one), and the door. A window which is 
open two inches from the top ventilates a 
room much more quickly and efficaciously 
than a window which is open two inches from 
the bottom of the sash. The fireplace, when 
there is a fire in it, is a very great help in 
ventilation, for the hot air passing up the 
chimney causes a constant change in the 
atmosphere of the room. For this reason, 
even when the weather is not very cold, it is 
an excellent plan to have a small fire burning 
and to keep the windows open. Even stand- 
ing an oil lamp in the fireplace, in the 
absence of a fire, helps to change the air. I 
need hardly say that the fireplace should 
never be stopped up, and chimney registers 
should always be kept open. If the weather 
is too cold to open the window wide it should 
at least be open an inch or two from the top, 
or a false sill added to the lower window. 
This needs only a straight piece of board, 
three to six inches high and the exact size of 
the window frame. If the window is then 
closed upon it, the space between the sashes 
will give a good entry forthe fresh air. A 
screen may be placed so as to prevent a 
direct draught blowing on the patient. A 
clothes-horse of suitable height, with a 
sheet or curtain thrown over it, serves this 
purpose quite well. 

The door should not be used as a means of 
ventilation, as the air which comes in at the 
door has already been breathed and used for 
freshening the rest of the house, and therefore 
should be excluded as far as possible. In 
summertime, when all the doors and win- 
dows are open, of course this does not matter 
so much, But as a general principle, on 
account of disturbing noises, it is desirable 
to keep the door of a sick-room closed. 





Keeping the Invalid’s Room Fresh 
F THE patient complains of feeling cold, 
instead of hastily closing the windows it 
is far better that the nurse should give her 
another blanket, a hot-water-bag, or a drink 
of hot milk. 

Bad-smelling air should never be covered 
up by the burning of pastilles, brown paper, 
or the use of sprays or perfumes. Instead, 
the cause of the odor should be removed. In 
almost every illness this can be easily done 
by the exercise of sufficient care and a little 
ingenuity on the part of the nurse. 

A nurse should never attempt to judge of 
the temperature of a room without a ther- 
mometer. The temperature of a sick-room 
never should be above seventy degrees unless 
specially ordered by the doctor; and, except 
in cases of bronchitis, or for the aged, sixty 
or sixty-five degrees is better. 

The temperature of the room should be 
noted two or three times a day at the same 
hours, say at eight, two and eight o’clock, and 
entered ina little book. An equable temper- 
ature should be maintained as far as possible. 

If your room grows too warm, and you are 
so fortunate as to possess an open fireplace, 
do not immediately let the fire go out, but 
instead open the windows, for the fire is 
helping to carry off the impure air. 


How to Cool the Sick-Room 
N THE summertime all our attention is 
devoted to keeping the sick-room cool, 
and this is generally a more difficult feat than 
keeping it warm. Where expense does not 
need to be considered, a large block of ice— 
twenty-five to fifty pounds — near the bedside, 
cools the air to quite an appreciable degree. 
It also looks cool, and if decorated with one 
or two green fern leaves or fresh flowers it isa 
refreshing sight for the patient. If an electric 
fan is obtainable, and the whirring is not dis- 
agreeable, it of course adds very materially to 
the coolness. Where there is no electric-light 
plant, fans worked by portable batteries may 
be obtained. The first cost is from twelve 
to fourteen dollars, but the re-charging of the 
batteries is inexpensive and can be done by 
any intelligent person. It is much more 
economical to have one very large block of 
ice than several small ones, as these of course 
melt much more quickly. Artificial ice does 
not melt as quickly as natural ice. 
I trust I have said enough to show you 
what an important matter ventilation is at all 
times, but particularly in the sick-room. 





ia A Department 
Devoted to Home Nursing 


By Maud Banfield 






Choice of the Sick-Room 

HE ideal sick-room is a large, bright 

room, with an open fireplace and at least 
two or three windows. A_ dressing-room 
should lead out of it, and in this the sick-room 
appliances, such as extra pillows, bed-rest, 
medicine-tray, etc., may be kept. The walls 
should be of a quiet, restful color, and doors 
and windows well made and hung. The floor 
should be of polished hardwood, covered only 
by a few rugs. The ornaments should be 
few but good, and may be changed from time 
totime. The furniture should be limited in 
amount but comfortable. For convalescence 
an easy couch which can be wheeled to a 
window will be found a great comfort. 

In acute illness likely to last for some time, 
such as typhoid fever, or in long illness, such 
as we find in some cases of paralysis or 
tuberculosis, the aspect and general situation 
of the sick-room are very important and have 
a good deal to do with the recovery or well- 
being of your patient. 

In cities the upper floors of a house are 
generally more airy and quiet than the 
lower floors, and for that reason are often 
more desirable. In infectious diseases, as 
they are further away from the general gceing 
and coming, the cooking and food supply, it 
is easier to isolate the patient, and so the 
chances of spreading the disease are less. 


Let the Sunlight Enter the Room 


HE room should be sunny in all illnesses 
except a very few affections of the eye, 
for sunshine is the best germ destroyer we 
have, and will make a room more wholesome 
and sweet than any disinfectant. When possi- 
ble, an awning over the outside window is of 
course a great advantage, and keeps the room 
very much cooler than pulling down the shade 
inside the window, for it prevents the sun 
from shining on the glass. An outside shut- 
ter made with slats is the next best. 
Nowadays it is not considered necessary to 
darken every sick-room as it used to be. It 
is more fashionable, and much more healthy, 
to let in sunshine all over the house, than it 
is to close the blinds so that the furniture 
may not fade. It is cheaper and much pleas- 
anter to have a faded carpet than it is to have 
a case of sickness, and the doctor’s and the 
nurse’s bills to pay. The dark, stuffy room, 
whispering voices, and tiptoe tread have 
passed away, fortunately for the patient. 


An Efficacious and Simple Disinfectant 
T IS desirable, of course, to have a lavatory 
within easy reach, but there should be 
no connection between the bathroom or the 
toilet-room and the sick-room. This is par- 
ticularly important in cases of confinement 
and in severe surgical operations. Stationary 
washstands, which are frequently found in 
hotels and city liouses, should be disconnected 
from the main drain, or securely blocked by 
a reliable plumber. Severe cases of blood- 
poisoning, resulting in death or the perma- 
nent disablement of the patient, have not 
infrequently been traced to these causes. 

The windows of bathroom and toilet-room 
should be kept open day and night. All 
drains should be flushed with several gallons 
of water at least once daily. The most effica- 
cious and the cheapest disinfectants, when 
these are used, will probably be found to 
be chloride of lime, at ten cents a pound, or 
permanganate of potash, sometimes called 
** Condy’s fluid’’ when it is bought in liquid 
form, but which may be purchased more 
cheaply in a dark red crystal powder at any 
drug store for twenty-five cents an ounce. As 
this solution stains everything it touches a 
deep brown, the powder should be dissolved 
in an old pitcher, using about half a tea- 
spoonful to a pint of water, care being taken 
to avoid splashing. About half a pint of this 
fluid may be used daily, and more if required. 
It should not be allowed to stand in the bow] 
of the closet, for unless quickly diluted it 
will cause the brown stain referred to. 

In emptying the excreta from typhoid fever 
patients one of these disinfectants should 
be used every time the vessel is emptied; 
but of these details I will speak later. 

Permanganate of potash is an excellent 
deodorizer. The solution may be stood in a 
bow] or saucer in the corner of the sick-room. 
When it has done all in its power to absorb bad 
odors its color changes from a bright deep 
crimson to a dirty brown. It is then of no 
further use, and should be replaced by fresh. 


| 
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F YOUR fuel and materials 
for soups cost you more than 
I 2-3 cents a plate, then buy 


VAN CAMP’S 


and save money, timeand worry. 


A ten cent can makes six por- 
tions. Just add hot water 


Eighteen fancy kinds at the grocery. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 


302 Kentucky Avenue Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Handy Man About the House 


ANY a timid person may be glad to 
learn of a simple device which any 


Handy Man About the House can 
make in a few moments: an old device, but 
a good one, to prevent any burglar from turn- 
ing a key by means of nippers inserted in the 
keyhole while he is standing outside the door. 
It is of simple construction, and it can be 
carried when one is traveling and obliged to 
sleep in strange places. A piece of stout 
wire about ten inches 
long is bent into the 
shape of a hairpin. 
When the door is 
locked for the 
night the key is 
turned as far as it 
will go and the 
wire hung over 
the neck of the 
door-knob, one 
end being thrust 
through the handle of 
the key, as shown here. 






OMEWHAT in line 
with the forego- 
ing idea is the one 
illustrated below. 
Automatic fire-alarm 
apparatus for household 
use is likely either to 
cost a pretty sum or to 
be so complicated that 
it will get out of order easily. Here is 
something which overcomes both objections. 
The materials needed probably can be bought 
for about a dollar and a half. Anybody who 
knows anything whatever about electricity 
will understand at once how the alarm will 
be given. For the benefit of those who do 
not it may be explained that in order to set 
the bell ringing a perfect circuit must be 
established. Ordinarily the circuit would 
be broken by means of the wax pencil shown 
in the drawing, but if the house were on fire 
in a place near where the apparatus was put 


SOMETHING TO 
BOTHER BURGLARS 


CONTACT 








A SIMPLE AUTOMATIC FIRE-ALARM 


up (and, of course, one could have as many 
sets of it as he might wish) the unusual heat 
would melt the wax, causing it to slip out 
between the two parts of the spring. These 
parts, being released, would come together 
at the point marked ‘‘ contact,’’ thus effecting 
the circuit needed to ring the bell. In the 
drawing the bell is represented as being 
close to the rest of the apparatus. As a 
matter of fact, however, it may be situated 
in the hall, where it is likely to be heard all 
over the house; giving warning at a moment 
when even a small quantity of water will 
suffice to put out the fire. 

In order to be sure that everything is in 
working order it is well to make a test fre- 
quently. Todothis 
remove the wax 
pencil. As soon as 
the two parts of the 
spring touch each 
other the bell should 
ring. If it does not 
there is something 
wrong. Possibly 
the battery has be- 
come weak or there 
is some defect in the 
wiring. 





A= girl who 
has ever had 
occasion to freshen 
a piece of velvet 
by steaming it 
knows how difficult 
it is to avoid injuring her fingers. Hereafter 
she need have no fear whatever. Let her ask 
the Handy Man to smooth a block of wood 
about seven or eight inches long and three 
inches thick, a..d then drive into it four long 
wire or wrought-iron nails, or fasten in four 
round pegs made of hard wood. At one 
end of the block they should be a little 
closer together than 
attheother. These 
nails or pegs will 
serve to support an 
inverted flatiron 
after it has been 
heated on the stove, 
and over the bottom 
of the flatiron the 
velvet may be 
passed with perfect 
ease until it is in 
exactly the right 
condition. A block 
like this will last 
for many years. 
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DRESSING-CASE AND WASHSTAND COMBINED 





FOR USE WHEN 
STEAMING VELVET 





HEN washing bottles 

or lamp chimneys the 
work will be much easier if 
one-uses a cleaner like that 
shown on the left. It is 
made of wire bent into shape 
by use of a round stick anda 
pair of pincers. When the 
ends of the cleaner, with a 
cloth attached, are thrust into 
the chimney, every part of 
the inside can be reached 
with the cloth. 


LAMP-CHIMNEY 
CLEANER 


N ATTIC room with a slanting ceiling, 
which generally is considered to be the 
poorest place in the whole house for hanging 
clothes, may easily be made one of the best 
ith just a little effort on the part of the 
Let him get some strips of 
and nail them 


Handy Man. 
smooth wood —pine will do 
to the sloping 
ceiling; taking 
care, of course, 
to place them 
where they will 
come against 
some of the tim- 
bers under the 
plaster, so that 
the nails shall 
take a firm 
grip. Into the 
strips of wood 
hooks should 
be screwed, six 
or eight inches 
apart, andupon 
the hooks 
wire garment- 
supporters 
may be hung. 
This plan, so 
clearly illus- 
trated by the 
drawing, will 
admit of dis- 
posing of a 
great deal of 
clothing in small space; yet each article may 
be taken down in a twinkling without disturb- 
ing any of the others. If thought advisable 
a curtain may be hung in such a way as to 
protect all the clothing from dust. 





OMETIMES a pretty piece of furniture 
may be made of the most unpromising 
material, but in such cases the work must be 
done carefully and thoroughly in order to 
insure the best result possible. Now 
it was not a Handy Man at all, buta 
Handy Girl, who made the dressing- 
table and washstand shown below. 
And she started with nothing better 
than a dry-goods box that somebody 
gave her. 

First she measured the box to be 
sure that it was exactly the right size 
to meet her needs as to height, depth 
and width. These points having been deter- 
mined to her sacisfaction, she fastened to the 
back of the box an upright skeleton frame from 
which to hang a mirror and drapery. Just 
below the mirror she placed a semi-circular 
shelf made of a bucket cover. The three 
shelves inside the box were set at the proper 
distances apart to accommodate pitcher, wash- 
bowl, etc. And right here was where the 
Handy Girl showed good sense: for she had 
the top shelf slide between two strips of 
wood, so that the 
washbowl] could be 
pushed into the 
stand and out of 
sight when not in 
actual use. 

When the pre- 
liminary work had 
been completed the 
top of the table was 
neatly covered with 
white oilcloth, 
tacked on with 
brass upholstery 
nails. A tasteful 
material that could 
be washed was 
chosen for the 
drapery, and when 
the curtains had 
been made they were hung on a small brass 
rod to permit of slipping them back when- 
ever the upper shelf needed to be drawn out. 

This dressing-table is every bit 
as pretty as it is useful; and 
probably the best feature of it in 
the eyes of many a woman will be 
its low cost. 

It would, of course, make a 
very much better finish if all the 
woodwork were given a coat of 
white enamel. But this would in- 
crease both the labor and expense, 
and for all practical purposes the 
oilcloth would generally be con- 
sidered as every bit as good. 

Even if the whole plan of 
this Handy Girl should not be 
followed, the one idea of soarrang- 
ing the upper shelf that it will 
slide in and out easily is well 
worth copying in some other 
design for a cheap, home-made 
washstand. 





CLOTHES-HOOKS ON A SLANTING CEILING All 


OUSEKEEPERS know that it does not 
improve a broom to have the straw end 
rest on the floor. Sometimes brooms are 
turned upside down to avoid damage; but the 
common way is to hang them up, and many 
are the means of doing it. A 
hole may be bored through 
the handle and a wire or cord 
passed through and looped; 
or perhaps a screweye may be 
put iuto the tip end and the 
broom hung upon a hook; but 
there are better ways, and here 
is one of them: Get the Handy 
Man to cut notches in the sides 
of the broomstick and then 
notch a block of wood just a 
trifle larger, so that the notched 
broom-handle will fit into it 
easily yet snugly. The small 
drawing at the very top of 
this illustration 
shows how the 
block looks 
from above 
after ithas been 
ent. Feie 
block should be 
screwed to a 
wall or to a 
door, high 
enough to let 
the bottom of 
the broom clear 
the floor. 
support when the broom is not 
in use. 





BROOM 
SUPPORTER 


HEN one is rolling pastry 
or kneading dough it is 
a common thing to find the 
pastry-board slipping farther 
and farther back on the table; 
and if the table is a small one 
articles may be knocked over 
or pushed off before one real- 
izes that they are in danger. 
such trouble may be 
avoided by screwing a strip of 
wood to one edge of the pastry-board and hav- 
ing this strip hang down over the edge of the 
table. Then the board cannot slip at all. 


T IS a fine thing for women who live in a 
few rooms and are absent from home dur- 

ing the day to know a process by which their 
dinners may be cooked while they are away. 
Tests have proved it to be all right for 
cooking such food as requires a long, slow 






A PASTRY-BOARD THAT DOES NOT SLIP 


boiling or steaming —such things, for exam- 
ple, as soup, rice, and various other cereals, 
dried fruit, cte. There is positive comfort, 
too, in knowing that the dinner is being made 
ready without the use of fuel and without the 
slightest danger of burning. 

The plan is as follows: Get a strong wooden 
box with a cover and put into it a layer of 
sawdust. Cover this with excelsior, packing 
it down hard. Set upon the excelsior three 
graniteware pails, each with a lid, and pack 
about them a quantity of excelsior; pounding 
and pressing so hard that it will not be dis- 
turbed when the pails are lifted up. Make a 
pillow, stuffing it with excelsior and having 
it just large enough to cover the space 
between the tops of the pails and the lid of 
the box when closed. There should be an 
old blanket or something of the sort to throw 
over the box finally. 

If soup, beans and rice are to form a part of 
the Tuesday dinner the preliminary cooking 
on a stove is done on Monday evening, and 
while the articles are still boiling the pails 
are packed in their nests in the box. In the 
morning the meat may be cut from the 
soup-bones, vegetables and seasoning added, 
a ten-minute boiling given, and the pail re- 

packed—contents 










attention may be re- 
quired by the other 
things. At night 
everything will be 
hot and good. 


COOKS FOOD AND KEEPS IT HOT, TOO 





still boiling. A little | 
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Food 


Hungere 


or 


Food is sometimes in- 
digestible though appetiz- 
ing in appearance; and 
it is sometimes digestible 
when it may not be at- 
tractive to the sight or 


taste. 


It makes a secure | 


food that is always both 





To place before the 
household or the guest 


appetite-stimulating and 
digestible, that is the trick 
of the expert cook. That 
is the perfect food—the 
Food Hungered For. 

Royal Baking Powder 
is a specific aid to this 
end. The flavor from a 
hot Royal Baking Powder 
biscuit whets the appetite 
and the morsel itself is 
delicious to the taste and 
digestible and nutritious. 

Food raised with Royal 
“tempts the appetite,” 
and is also superlatively 
wholesome. 





JIGGINS & SEITER, 





BEDROOM SET - 


In handsomely decorated Limoges 
China as shown below for $4.35 
Would you like to receive our expensive 
illustrated Catalogue of Fine China and 
Rich Cut Glass, which contains over 1000 
illustrations, many being exact reproductions, 
both in color and shape? Ask for 13(4,. Our 
booklet “* Serving a Dinner,’ by “ Oscar,”” of 
Waldorf-Astoria fame, will also be mailed on 
request 
West 21st and West 22d Sts., Near 
Sixth Ave., New York 


‘BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT” 





‘KITCHEN BOUQUET! 


Housekeepers’ Delight. A 30 years’ favorite For SOUPS, 


| SAUCES, GRAVIES, STEWS, ROASTS and general culinary pur 


poses. The Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant use. 
Write for Booklet and Free Sample, or send 30c. for mailing 
package. Liberal Commissions to House-to-House Canvassers 


PALISADE MFG. COMPANY, West Hoboken, N. J. 
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The three cabinets on the wall of this 
living-room of a country residence at 
Glencoe, Illinois, are worthy of notice. 
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PHUTOUKAP. Br WILLIAM T. CLARK 


This is part of the living-room of a house at Osterville, Massachusetts. The alcove, being so 
well lighted, is particularly inviting. The broad, low steps of the stairway afford an easy ascent 
to the floor above. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 
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The little balcony with the steps leading to it, and the archway, are the 
features of this hall of a house at Walnut Hills, a suburb of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. From plans by Elzner & Anderson. 
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———$$$$_____—. This dining-room of a house at Oak Park, Illinois, with its hardwood finish, tiled floor, 
WENN NON OL OBIS high-backed chairs and massive table, is particularly dignified. The high windows give 


plenty of light with privacy. From plans by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM T, CLARK 


A pretty bedroom of a house at Brookline, Massachusetts. The large 
windows in the alcove give an abundance of light and tend to make 
the room most cheerful. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY W. H. GARDINER 


The walls and ceiling of this bedroom of a house at Mackinac Lake, Michigan, give an 


effect as pleasing as they are unusual. They are particularly appropriate for a summer 
house. From plans by Asbury & Buckley. 


The great stone fireplace is the feature of this room in an Eastern house. 
The walls and the beamed ceiling are also quite noticeable. Designed and 
decorated by Albert Herter. 
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ED SUBURBAN HOMES 


Giving Glimpses into One Hundred 
Suburban Homes 
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This fireplace in a house at Pasadena, 
California, cost only $35 to build. 
From plans by Greene & Greene. 
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The corner seat is the feature of this cozy room of a house at Clifton, Massachusetts. The high 
picture shelf and the walls are also worth noticing. This room is attractive and yet quite 
inexpensive. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 
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The spacious wardrobe in the niche to the left of the fireplace in this 
room of a house at Swampscott, Massachusetts, is a striking feature. 
From plans by Little & Brown. 
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A cheerful-looking dining-room of a house at Cohasset, Massachusetts. The dark paneled — ' _ 7 
wainscot and the old-time tapestry wall-paper make an effective setting for the mahogany |. ‘ WOON INO WWW WD 
furniture. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 














A cozy dining-room of a New England house. The high wainscot- 
ing, and the shelves over the door, the china-closet and the window 
are worth noticing. From plans by Thayer & Bowser. 
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Pnettanae 47 ——n aut. CLARE 
This attic room in a Massachusetts shore house is noticeable because of the shingles used 

on the walls and ceiling. The large brick fireplace gives an air of comfort to the room. 
From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 


Dining-room of a house at Brookline, Massachusetts, finished jn white oak 
with a panel dado, and rough-plastered walls painted. The fireplace is of 
old-gold bricks. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 190 3 


The Council Chamber 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE NEW YEAR 


**Look Up and Not Down; Look Forward and Not Back; Look Out and Not In—Lend a Hand” 





T IS depressing to learn how 
many of our number are look- 
ing forward to trouble in this 
New Year! The shadows of the 
year that is gone are projected for- 
ward over the path at the entrarice 
of which we stand, and the excep- 
tional few who step forward buoy- 
antly and full of glad expectations do not 
come to this ‘‘ Council Chamber.’’ 

Let us, at the very threshold, demand of 
ourselves that we waste neither strength nor 
feeling by going forward in fear. These new 
beginnings, that of the day even, are all 
opportunities and appeal to us to start afresh. 
Apprehension, fear, doubt, forecasting evil, 
are to the mind and hearts of men and 
women what opening a vein is to the body. 
We creep timidly to the first turn of the 
road fearing that a danger lurks in the dis 
tance hidden from our eyes, when, lo and 
behold, we may discover a lovely stretch of 
safe and sunny roadway lying before us. 





The Practical Outcome of Faith 


HERE is One who says to us all: “‘ Fear 

thou not; for I am with thee: be not dis- 
mayed; for I am thy God: I will strengthen 
thee.’’ And the practical outcome of faith in 
these words is condensed in Mr. Hale’s motto 
which has been of such vital help to so many 
feeble and fearing hearts. 

‘Up and not Down’’: these words always 
bring to my mind a blue, sunshiny sky. I 
seem to see its benignant blue above me and 
the vigor of God’s sunshine gladdening tear- 
dimmed eyes which trustfully lift themselves 
from the fogs and mists of earth toward the 
‘‘clear shining’’ which remains steadfast, 
unfailing above our troubled atmosphere. 

** Forward and not Back’’: on, on joyfully, 
hopefully, trustfully to the destined end which 
we cannot avoid and to which we must come 
either as defeated idlers driven and scourged 
to the goal, or as triumphant conquerors, who 
though they have fought the battle have never 
been vanquished. 

‘*Out and not In’’: away from self, away 
from parleyings with fear and disappoint- 
ments, and casting out discouragement and 
its ugly brood, to keep the eyes of our minds 
always bent on what is outside of ourselves; 
keen to see every token of hope, every ray of 
help, every vantage ground of attainment for 
ourselves and for others. And as we thus 
press forward, to ‘‘ lend’’ nota trembling and 
uncertain but a firm ‘‘ hand’’ to every sor- 
rowing soul we meet and to every helpful 
enterprise meant to lighten and improve the 
world. Ah, this is to live indeed! 


When Those We Love are Taken from Us 


NE form of fear which haunts the minds 
of many of our number is that of the sure 
departure of those dearest to their hearts and 
lives. ‘‘ Only a few months more—he can- 
not spend another New Year’s Day with us.’’ 
Can a loving, clinging heart go forward cour- 
ageously to such a sure calamity as this? 
Where is the departing traveler going? 
Surely you can bear to see him pass into 
eternal light and perfect, shadowless joy! 
Would you prolong these wasting days of 
pain indefinitely, that you might hear that 
beloved voice, and touch that frail and use- 
less hand? If it were within your power 
would you keep him with you if you could 
see before him, here on earth, a place of abso- 
lute delight and health and joyous activity 
within his reach, to obtain which he must 
leave you alone for a time? Do not call his 
coming departure his doom; call it his 
release. Do not say his death approaches; 
speak of his new birth and the entrance into 
possession of his goodly heritage. The wail 
of what we call a broken heart is almost 
always made intense by the powerful diapason 
of selfishness; the peaceful courage of the 
bruised but trustful heart comes from those 
whose eyes “‘ look up and not: down, forward 
and not back,’’ and who truly believe the 
words of God. 


One Mother’s Touching Question 


PATIENT, lovely face separates itself from 
the earnest ones before me and a gentle 
voice asks: “‘Is it selfish and cowardly to fear 
for your children when the father’s strength 
fails and there is nothing for their provision? 
My husband will never leave his bed again, 
and I have three little ones under ten years of 
age. How can I meet it all alone?” 


Even to you I beseechingly appeal to live 
by the day and to ‘‘ look forward and not 
back.’’ The sort of courage that I mean 
does not come from hardihood, nor indiffer- 
ence, nor lack of foresight, but arises simply 
from confidence, the energy of hope, and 
the certainty—it is a certainty—that ‘as 
your day so shall your strength be,’’ provided 
that you set doubt and distrust behind you. 


By Mrs. James Farley Cox 





ORAWN BY KATHARINE RICH ARUSON 


There 1 a remarkable verse in that 
scripture which ‘‘ Jesus, the Son of Sirach,’’ 
wrote: ‘‘ Woe unto him that is faint-hearted, 
for he believeth not and therefore shall he not 
be defended!’’ With how many of us is 
this subtle old Hebrew’s word a truth? How 
many of us are defenseless because we do not 
believe and so forfeit our promised help! 

It would seein that without audacity or 
irreverence we might believe that none of 
His creatures could be more precious in 
God’s sight than a widowed mother with her 
children at her knee. Only remember that 
we are not made as the beasts that perish or 
the flowers of the field to passively receive the 
outpouring of Heaven’s gifts, but that we are 
to cooperate in the production of blessings. 
It is not alone that we are bidden not to look 
back, but we are bidden to go forward. Let 
the dear faces of your little ones be as encour- 
agements. What would you do without them ? 
Your energy will meet with its reward. 


The Darkest Day of Her Life 

ANOTH ER writes: ‘‘I cannot speak at the 

Council meeting, but will you remember 
that there is one present who with the close of 
the past year saw her husband’s occupation 
taken away and will see him spend the month 
of January in closing up his books and sever- 
ing his connection with the firm which has 
employed him for thirteen years? He has no 
prospect of immediate employment and we 
shall have to live upon our small savings. 
Have you any way in which to say a word of 
cheer for us? The first day of January, 1903, 
will be the darkest in my life.”’ 


Still cordially and hopefully I give you the 
good old greeting and wish you with great 
sincerity, ‘‘ A Happy New Year.’’ Is it not 
as truly a beginning as an ending? ‘‘ For- 
ward, dear friend, and not back.’’ Those 
thirteen faithful years are not lost years! 
There is infinite comfort in that. No faith- 
ful, dutiful work was ever lost to the worker. 
** Somewhere, some time,’’ it will hold up its 
harvest of good ears to the hands which 
seemed empty, and the heart will learn that no 
honorable effort was ever made in vain. 


Do Not Walk with Bowed Heads 


ND out of this very time of weary anxiety 
and waiting may be distilled a tenderer 
happiness, a nobler Lond, a more perfect unity 
than you and your husband have ever known. 
Nothing can so warm and inspire the heart of 
a man as his wife’s hopeful, unselfish courage 
in the time of his misfortune. This dark 
hour may transform you in his eyes from his 
dearest comrade into his inspiration and chief 
support: it may be that the frugal meal served, 
with your encouraging voice and smile as 
a provocative of appetite, may seem to him a 
banquet: the old coat made decent by your 
skillful fingers be worn with an honorable 
pride which a king’s mantle could not confer. 
If at the close of this year your husband can 
say: “‘ But for the trouble we had at the 
beginning of the year I should never have 
realized what a noble woman you were and 
never loved you half as well,’’ will you not 
be able to say: ‘‘ The New Year wish was 
fulfilled; it has indeed been a happy year’’? 
There is always a fear that words of good 
cheer may sound in the ears of the sorrow- 
ful and depressed, weak and theoretical, and 
that the heavy and chilled heart may hear 
them as it hears the wind blowing at the case- 
ments. It may seem that these easy sentences 
flow on, and find no resting-place where it 
was hoped that they might take root and live. 
Oh, believe me, these are not fine-spun theo- 
ries, nor the patching together of common- 
place phrases of comfort! 

We are not meant to walk with bowed 
heads and endure an existence of dejection, 
spirit and mind half-starved and having 
neither enough for our own sustenance nor a 
morsel of cheerful help to give to another. 





Only try the experiment, and with 
unfaltering trust and upward glance go 
out and forward and do your best, and I 
can promise you that you will be happy. 
‘Grief may be joy misunderstood,” 

Few of us, I believe, realize the value of 
these artificial divisions of our time. It is 
so good a thing to come to these halting 
places; the close of the week, the month, the 
year, even of the day. To havea new, fair 
page offered us on which to write a fresh 
chapter in our lives is an unspeakable and 
immeasurable blessing. These years seem 
such little trifling atoms in those great epochs 
which make up what we speak of as “ forever 
and ever,’’ but they are not trivial things. 

Let Us All Do Our Best* <* 
F WE sit here, each with a conscious burdén 
resting on our hearts, the very first record 
we should make on the unwritten pages of 
1903 is that of an inquiry into what we can do 
to lightenit. It isa very noble thing to carry 
a great burden braveT¥, but there is neither 
glory nor beauty in going about witha weight 
upon our hearts which is self-imposed and 
which we are not called upon to struggle with 
by the order of God. The greatest life a 
Christian woman can live is a cheerful, out- 
giving, outgoing one. The larger our 
experience, the deeper should that fountain 
become in our hearts, from which strength 
and comfort can be drawn by those who 
depend upon us. 

Let us put ourselves to school to our con- 
sciences and see what has been our share of 
last year’s troubles, and how much of the load 
of care we bring to the gate which the new 
born year is opening, is of our own making. 
Have we upheld the depressed, encouraged 
the weary, kindled a light where others cast 
a shadow? Have we manfully created every 
opening possible to admit hope? 

If our husbands have seemed querulous, 
thoughtless of our monotonous rounds of duty, 


absorbed in things outside of home, have we | 


done all we could to make its atmosphere so 
soothing and refreshing that we could in the 
end drink deep of a cup we had ourselves 
filled for both? If the past months have been 
fretted, uncongenial months, have we a right 
to say that instead of fretting and being irri- 


tated we have done our best to infuse | 


‘“sweetness and light’’ into our relations 
with our husbands and families? 


Happiness Dwells with Those Who Trust 


ANY a troubled woman says: ‘‘I cannect 
look forward with any happiness to an- 
other such year as the one just passed. I have 
worked without appreciation, I have tried 
hard to do my duty and received no reward; 
my husband comes home only to sleep and 
eat—there is no joy in our lives.’’ It is to 
such women especially that I would commend 
the firm application of the third division of 
our motto, ‘‘ Out and not In,’’ good wife, 
and be sure that the hand you lend is a hearty, 
one, not held out to be filled, but with willing: 


copartnership laboring to uphold the home | 


and beautify its life. 

We should prolong our meeting beyond all 
reasonable limits if all the varying phases of 
dread or present trouble which have been 
drawn into our circle were separately to be 
discussed and met with the individual sympa- 
thy which instantly arises in the heart but 
cannot be expressed. Let us therefore try 


each fc. ourselves to take to our hearts the | 


truth of such general principles as are eternal 
and universal, and make them as our own, 


with a strong, unyielding grip, which means | 


that we will not let them go. 

Whether we speak our New Year greetings 
in the chambers of the suffering, or where 
hope seems lost, let us say them with a firm 
voice, grasping the thought that happiness is 
not bound up in health and prosperity, but 
dwells with those who trust. 


At the Threshold of the New Year 


y POVERTY chills the room in which we see 

the dawn let us kindiea fire of love to warm 
the dear ones who feel its cold hardness. If 
we stand in the bitter darkness made by 


ungrateful or unfaithful hearts let our light be | 


more and more steadfast: no soul can be 
steeped in bitterness which can say to itself I 
have never failed in love andtruth. Make of 
yourselfa “‘lightthrough darkness for to wade.’’ 

Of all things let us beware of standing at 
the door of a New Year hopeless and afraid. 
‘*Some Christians traverse the world like 
walking funerals rather than as wedding 
guests.’’ 

I have received a letter signed ‘‘ Sorrowful 
One, Denver, Colorado.’’ If my correspond- 
ent will send me her full name and address 
I shall be glad to answer her Ictter personally. 
Address Mrs. James Farley Cox, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JourRNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Break off the thread, About July 1, 1902, and for three months 
fingers. But with each and begin at the same end thereafter, we offered 45 prizes, in all 
revival of the fashions of for the second row. Cro- amounting to $1000, for the best speci- 
our grandmothers some new chet four high stitches over mens of work done with Lion Brand 
designs are presented, although the four high stitches of the Yarns, and sent in prior to Oct. 15th. 
the foundation is the same — that ty? preceding row by putting the 4980 articles were submitted. The 
is, the stitches; and the work is done “Wap needle around instead of through following is a complete list of the 
with the same kind of needles and hooks. Ma the stitch of the former row. To winners and the amount of each award: 
One of the new, dressy woolen wraps is HS form the shell over the one of the pre- . 
displayed in the shoulder scarf with pointed ceding row put the four high stitches in | LIST 
ends shown below. It is crocheted in afghan the centre of the former row. Prize. — Article Name and Address of Contestant. 
stitch in white Saxony, with the striped border Crochet eighty-two rows in order to make $200. Bath Robe, . . Mrs. A. Clinton Knight, N. Y. City 
design in alternate rows of black, pink and the shawl a desirable length, and finish it $150. Evening Coat, . Mrs.Wi. Tindall, Washington, D.C. 
light green. Only one-half of the length of with a crocheted fringe of fifty-nine loops at _— en — ° ae oe peak 
the scarf is shown in the illustration. each end, making thirty chain stitches in each se. oO ne Cape, § Mrs. Henry Posing, Machinne, 
Commence with three stitches and increase loop. Provide three hanks and a half of ose. pei si Pn ee ee 
on each side until you have fifty-five stitches, > each color for the scarf. $25. Umbrella Shawl, fen. Ieuaba Shaseneh Geen Ba 
te Li . $-5 a ; Mrs. 1. ¢ iwin, Onset, Mass 
i $25. Petticoat, . ae. ye Ewers, Brooklyn, 
DAINTY AND BECOMING IN ALL WHITE $25. Afghan, . . . Miss Dr. Brownell, Brooklyn, N. Y 
4 $15. Golf Sweater, A. M. Fitch, New Haven, Conn 
bhi $i Crocheted Skirt, Mrs. O. B. Lewis, Brooklyn, N.Y 
HIS three-cornered shawl is con- Ae $15. Corset Cover, | ithe E. T. Davis, New Bedford, 
sidered a very suitable style for an en 61S, Carriage Rig, x Mies Sinclair, eo 
elderly lady. For the cool summer oN $15. Afghan, . . . Miss M.S. Brown, Woburn, Mass. 
evenings it would be prettiest and most we $10. American Flag, § Mts. A. H. Cheist, Couperstown, 


appropriate to make it in all white floss, 
threading the shell edge with white 
taffeta ribbon; or, if a little variety is 
desired in the trimming, the fringe 
might be varied by tying a few threads 
of violet floss with the white, and using 


$10. Crocheted Skirt, Lizzie E. Macksey, Sherburne, N.Y. 

Mrs. W. N. Gray, Hackettstown, 
N. J 

Mrs. K. M. Van Kleeck, Seneca 
Falls, N.Y 


$10. Knitted Sa que, } 
5 
é 
; Miss C. L.. McCullough, Norfolk 
$10. J.ady’s Sa que, } _ ‘ 
@ Va 
5 
; 


$10. Roman Scarf, 


$10. House Jacket Mrs. C. E. Coykendall, Newark, 





satin ribbon of the same color along the way 
; ‘ta 7 $10. Cape, Mrs. W. (3. Rogers, Brooklyn, N.Y 
edge. If the shawl is designed for house $10. Shawl, Mrs. Chas. J. Meroth, Albany, N. * 
wear the pattern lends itself well to a rich, $10. Shaw! § Miss Kate V. Denham, Washing 
ee mc 4 : t - 2 F ee ¢ ton, D.¢ 
warm shade of red, with fringe and ribbon $10. Afghan, . Mrs. H. A. tanith, Newark. N. 1} 
to match, x $5. Infant's Socks, .§ Mrs : lizabeth C. White, Baltimore, 
Cast on two stitches. First row, knit i a seg 
‘ ‘ ents $ White Knit § Mrs. Geo. W. Polk, San Antonio, 
plain. Second row, purl. Third row, Shawl, t Texas 
make a stitch, thread under needle, purl. $5. Child's Cape | {Miss E. 1. Baker, Baltimore, Md 
Fourth row, knit. Fifth row, th u-k, plain. $5. Lady's Opera § Mrs. Dasa Boden, Washington Court 
Repeat until one hundred and_ ninety Shawl, . - .t = uae, © 
, C « § Mrs. Cl W. Houch Ta i 
stitches are on the needle. Bind off. $5. Shoulder Cape, 9 Nepe a I 
Crochet around the shawl, using a bone $5. Infant's Hose, tae Samuel Hammond, Boonton, 
hook. First row, one d c, one ch in every $5. Shawl Mrs. E. S. Whittlesey, Chicago, Hl 
other stitch, making d c three-quarters of $5. Child’s Hood, . Miss C. Halleck, Blenheim, Ont 
an inch long across the top and one-half $5. Lady's Under-{ Mry. H. E. Newell, West Derry, 
‘ - Skirt, 
on the sides. For the shells across the top : . , ne R 
CROCHETED SCARF IN AFGHAN STITCH - : IIs across the toy STRIPED SHAWL IN PINK AND WHITE $5. White Gloves, . Miss J. I. Martin, Rome, N. ¥ 
make five dc between first two dc, sl-st, $5. Winter Shawl, . Mrs. FP. W. Graves, Wellsboro, Pa 
inthird dc. Repeat; chain three, sl-st in $5. Hooper Toy? ntrs. M.A. Hooper, New York City 
: ; : ] bo » BE-8 ? : ; Loom Work, § 
which will form the width of the scarf. every dc around shells. To make the fringe HILE the shawl illustrated at tine foot $5. Shawl § Miss Gertrude Wilson, Petaluma, 
Crochet fifty-eight rows plain, or more, — full, the strands should be nine inches and a of this column is done in plain knit- $5. Ate! . o- at iat tie tian a 
. . rT . ~ . . . . “ ° ° Afghan, rs nnibalii, Ashbury Park, 
according to the length desired. The border — half deep, looping five threads in each stitch. ting stitch an elaborate effect is obtained by $ Infant's Night.2 sais dion esi ' 
° e e e om e e e la = is t ley, Columbus, Ohio 
is also made of afghan stitch, picking up the Three hanks of woolen floss and three yards working the design in three colors, white, “—— 5 : - &: ; 
4 : ; : 5. KnglishSpencer, Mrs. FE. R.B , Walbrook, ¥ 
back part of the stitches. of inch-wide taffeta ribbon are the materials pale blue and black floss. - Child's Cane. Nella ¢ aaa ame re 
Pick up every stitch around the point, required for the shawl, using two medium- Cast on one hundred and fifty stitches of $5. Lady’s Slippers, Mrs. Sarah F. French, Auburn,N. H 
widening every other row at the point by put- — sized rubber needles in the making. the blue floss and knit a sufficient number $5. Slippers, M. i. _ : » Boonton, N. J 
. . . P . § Mr ba) i endleton beth 
ting three stitches into of rows to measure eight $5. Slippers, . 4 en ean 


one. One row each of 
black, green, pink, green, 
black, green, pink, green 
and black. Then of the 
white wool make one row 
of high stitches, wrapping 
the thread three times, one 
in each stitch. Repeat the 
colored border as described, 
then another row of high stitches 
and finish with one more border of 
colors. In putting on the borders 
with the increase in the centre decrease 
on each side one stitch in every row. 
The fringe is made of loops of fifty stitches 
crocheted loose, taking up every stitch around 
the point and every row in the sides. 
Three hanks and a half of white floss 
are needed to make the lovely boa shown 


inches deep. Then begin 
with the white floss and CALHOUN, ROBBINS & CO., NEW YORK 
knit a strip three-quarters | 
of a yard long. Com 
mence with the blue again, 


sianeorrgotnesns | BROWN PHOTO LINEN 
FREE 


of the scarf. Bindoff. The 
fringe is eight inches deep, 
with eight strands of the blue 
To Every 
Lady in the 
Land 


floss knotted in every other stitch, 
every third strand being tied with 

Sending 10c. for out 
NEW _ EMBROID- 


black and white. 
For the wheels make a chain of five 
ERY BOOK from this 
date until March Ist, 


stitches of the black floss and join, ten 
1903 ,and asking for 




















spokes of long stitch joined with one chain 
stitch between each spoke. Edge with a 
chain of the white floss, and appliqué on the 
border at even distances apart from the 














: ; : : : , . pa : he 2N. 
below. | Begin with a chain of five stitches under side with the blue floss. The quanti- Sook is our latest ‘¢ EMBROIDERY LESSONS 
and join. Continue and increase in every ties of floss needed to make the scarf are with COLORED STUDIES ’”’ — just off the press. 
other stitch until you have thirty stitches, PRETTY FOR EVENING WEAR three hanks each of the white and the blue, Excels last year's book. Embroiderers said 

aki | + : in each stitch by holding and half a hank of the black that book was ‘worth dollars’’ to them. 10 
making long loops in each stitch by holding f : a Bre & ne ' details cents pays for book and postage. STAMPED 
the thread over the finger. Continue making HE use of both fine and coarse needles | PHOTO LINEN given FREE. You are sure to 
the loops in each row, increasing them in in knitting this becoming fascinator in order this book, sooner or later, 


Contains 100 fully illustrated page Complete 
instructions for latest Centerpiece J deville 
Linen Collars, Sofa Cushions, et 


length to make a fluffy effect until the half simple garter stitch makes the pretty 
of the length desired for the boa is complete. shirred effect with the plain stripes in 
Then begin to decrease toward the other end, between. Cast ten stitches on steel needle. 
following the same directions as in the Knit ten rows back and forth, adding one 
beginning. The length of the boa is one — stitch in every second row. Then knit ten 
yard and a half. rows with coarse bone knitting needles, 
adding one stitch in every second row as 
before. Continue alternately with the 
fine and coarse needles until half the 
desired length is done. Proceed as be 
fore, only narrow one stitch every second 
row —that is, knit two stitches together 
—until you get back to the ten stitches 
on the fine needles. Finish with a fringe 
of crocheted chains. 


| vwome Special Feature ire 

Full-Paged Colored Plates, Mountmellick Embroidery, 
uckaback Designs, Stylish Linen Collars, 

| Colored Drawn Work 


SEND 10c. for “1903 Book.” Be sure and 
ask for the Free PHoro LINEN in your letter 
} THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


2-7] 4 FOR 10 CENTS 
[ BH i | Send your name, addre nd 10 cts. at once 
H Ep | and we will send you four 7-inc} Hen 
fa ‘B a we il strated tal , of Fancy Work 


5% * | Novelties and Handkerchiefs. All for 10:t 


























a. = C.8. DAVISSON & CO. 
HE novelty of shell stripes is shown - Lj 391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 55 
in the first design illustrated in the as onal a 
next column. Commence with a chain of 6 DOILIES Pretty little 


Ornamental 
Lace Doily 
patterns, all 
different, and 


ninety stitches, using the two threads. 
First row, make four high stitches, or 
doubles, one in each chain stitch, missing 
two at the end for turning. Then skip 
one chain stitch and make a shell in the 
next chain stitch by putting four high 


and Book of 
STITCHES different, ain 
10 Cents Stitches, 10¢. 


| WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass, BOX L 


stitches, or doubles, in the one stitch. LADIES! LEARN LACE-MAKING 
y . » chai tite 2 * by a New Process. We furnish FREE 
Next skip one chain stitch and make = Vie . a book of instructions fully teaching the work If you want to 
high stitch, or double, in each one of make money, this is a golden upportunity. Write today, enclosing 


° ° . . sta lor box 
A FEATHER EFFECT IN SOFT WHITE WOOL the next four chain stitches. Continue A NOVEL BORDER AND FRINGE IN THREE COLORS 4c. postage for book. Porchon Lace Co., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo, 
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The Good-Time Garden 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT: BY THE GARDEN MOTHER, FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


NCE upon atime when 
Baby Rose was ‘a 
“truly’’ baby, Violet 


and Hazel planned a sur 
prise for the Garden Mother. 
Baby Rose was just begin- 
ning to talk. She was rosy 
and dimpled, and was always 
“HAPPY NEW’'EARI"’ readytoplay. So it was the 

pleasantest task in the world 
for the two girls to teach Baby Rose to say ** Happy 
New Year.’”’ 

Baby Rose enjoyed the lessons every bit as much 
as her sisters did; and because they laughed every 
timé she tried to say ‘‘ Happy New Year’? in her 
funny little way, she laughed too. And when on 
New Year’s morning everybody was wishing every- 
body else a Happy New Year, Baby Rose lisped the 
words like a sweet, laughing echo. 

But that wasn’t the end of it. No, indeed! 
Baby Rose had learned her lesson well, and whether 
it was cloudy or sunshiny, every day, and many times 
in the day, we heard the little cooing voice say: 
‘*Happy New ’ear — me wis’ ’00 Happy New ’ear!’’ 

The children thought it was very amusing indeed, 
and were generally ready with their answer: 
‘‘ Happy New Year, Baby Rose!’’ 


hs 


UT one day there was a quarrel in the nursery. 
I am sorry to have to say it; but it is quite 
true. Like most quarrels it began over a very small 
and foolish matter. It was Robin who tipped over 
the glass of water into which Hazel was dipping 
her paint-brush as she carefully tinted Arabella 
Rosalinda’s paper cheeks. Arabella Rosalinda was 
the newest paper doll, and a very fine lady indeed. 
The cloudy water disfigured her sadly. 

‘« You tipped over that water on purpose, Robin! ’’ 
cried Hazel in a very cross tone. ‘‘ You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.’’ 

‘‘Happy New ’ear!’’ lisped Baby Rose pleas- 
antly. But nobody paid the slightest attention. 

‘I didn’t do it on purpose. You’re a naughty 
girl to say so! I was just reaching for my marbles.’’ 

‘“‘You’re a dreadfully careless boy, anyway. I 
shall tell mother,’’ retorted Hazel. ‘‘ Just look at 
my darling Arabella — and I was making her cheeks 
the sweetest pink! ”’ 

‘¢ Who cares for Arabella?’’ shouted Robin defi- 
antly. 

‘* Happy New ’ear, sis’er!’’ cooed Baby Rose, 
laying hold on Hazel’s frock beseechingly. ‘Me 
wis’ ’0o Happy New ’ear!’’ 

But Hazel didn’t hear a word. ‘I shall tell 
everybody that you’re a rude, careless boy,’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I don’t like you a single bit!”’ 

‘I don’t like you either,’’ said Robin sulkily. 
‘«T mean to tear up every one of your silly old dolls, 
so there! ”’ 

At this Hazel burst intotears ‘“I—lI’ll——” 
she began. Nobody knows just what foolish words 
she might have uttered, for Baby Rose burst into a 
loud wail of terror. ‘‘ Happy New ’ear!’’ she cried. 
** Me — say — Happy — New — ’ear!”’ 

Luckily Violet came in from school at that very 
minute. ‘* What are you doing to make Baby Rose 
cry?’’ she asked indignantly. 

‘‘ Nothing,’’ answered Hazel rather guiltily; 
‘‘only I didn’t say Happy New Year when she 
wanted me to. I—I guess she thought 
we were quarreling.’’ 





The little girl is busy feeding the smallest turtle. 
'** We decided to call this turtle ‘ Doctor,’’’ she 
explains, ‘* because once he cured old Mrs. Swan of 
a dreadful ‘ spell.’’’* 

The three Garden girls who have brought their 
dolls to afternoon tea are anxious to hear how a 
turtle could possibly cure any one, and Hazel is 
quite ready to tell them about it. 

** Poor old Mrs. Swan takes to her bed every once 
in a while with what Susan calls one of her‘ spells.’ 
Susan is Mrs. Swan’s daughter, and she comes 
every week to our house to wash and iron. She is 
always talking about ‘ mother’s spells.’ That is 
such a curious word and seems to mean so many 
things. My ‘spells’ are bad, too, sometimes, and 
I have to stay after school on account of them; but 
when Mrs. Swan has one of her kind of ‘ spells’ she 




















“DIscoRD" (First Prize Drawing) 


generally sends for the Garden Mother to come and 
sing ‘ Beulah Land’ because she thinks she is going 
to die right away. Mother always goes and sings 
* Beulah Land’; then afterward she talks to Mrs. 
Swan about something pleasant, which seems to do 
the ‘ spells’ good. Anyway, she is alive yet. But 
one day Susan came in a great hurry for mother to 
come and sing ‘ Beulah Land.’ Mother was gone 
to town and Violet was with her. I was all alone 
and I hardly knew what to do, because any kind 
of ‘spells’ is queer and won’t wait for one. But 
finally I picked some daffodils and tucked our very 
smallest turtle into my pocket and went with 
Susan just as fast as I could. 


cb 


” LD Mrs. Swan was lying in bed groaning, and 

I was quite frightened at first. ‘ Where’s 
your ma?’ she said, so crossly that I felt sure the 
‘spell’ couldn’t be so very bad after all. 

“I explained how it happened that I came 
instead of mother; then I said I was real sorry she 
had a ‘spell... When I mentioned the ‘ spell’ she 
shut her eyes tight and began to groan louder than 
ever. ‘I brought you some daffodils,’ I said. 
***Can you sing ‘‘ Beulah Land’’?’ she asked, 
’cause I’m on the brink of the river, child, and I 
don’t care for no earthly things.’ 

**T told her I didn’t know ‘ Beulah Land’ very 
well, but that our littlest turtle was getting a piece 


till we are afraid we may have to put him back into 
the pond.’ 

** She asked me lots of questions after that, and I 
told her all about our aquarium. She laughed like 
everything when I said that we had named the 
biggest goldfish Solomon Grundy, because he is so 
fat and solemn looking. And she told me that her 
first husband’s name was Solomon — not Solomon 
Grundy, but Solomon Shoop; and 1 was truly 
interested when she told Susan to bring out the 
shells and coral that her Solomon, who was a 
sailor, had brought from the South Seas. She gave 
me a beautiful pink coral for my very own to put in 
the aquarium. She said that perhaps Solomon 
Grundy would like to swim around it, and that it 
would put me in mind of her and Solomon Shoop 
when I saw it in the water. And it does. 

‘After we had talked quite a long time Mrs. 
Swan told Susan to make a cup of tea—and mind 
and have it hot, and to give mea seed cake. And 
Susan did; and Mrs. Swan sat up in bed and drank 
three cups of tea. The cake was good, but queer; 
it was all full of caraway seeds. After I had eaten 
it I went home. 

‘The next day Susan said that her mother had 
come out of that ‘ spell’ wonderful, and she guessed 
it was ‘ Doctor Turtle’ that did the business.” 


4s 


ERE are the two pictures which received first 
prizes in the August contest. There were so 
many good drawings and photographs that it wasn’t 
easy to decide which were best. The Garden Mother 
finally called a professional artist into her counsels; 
the pictures were all spread out in a good light, and 
the judges spent a long hour considering them. We 
finally decided that Nancy Barnhart’s picture, 
called ‘* Discord,’’ was the best of all the drawings. 
These three children have been playing with their 
dolls in the sunny yard, and, as you see, there has 
been a sad falling out. I hope that dear little girl 
who is carelessly dangling her child by one arm will 
soon smile again, and that the others will be ready 
to smile with her. 

All the prize drawings will be shown during the 
winter, and many of the others as well. 

The photograph which received the first prize isa 
very interesting one. It was made by Hazel E. 
Roberts, of California. She says of it: ‘* This hen 
hatched her chickens on the roof of the porch in the 
rose-bush. ‘The picture shows the hen and chickens 
on the porch roof with the rose-bush in the back- 
ground.”’ 

What a wise hen to choose a bower of roses for 
her nest, and how pretty the mother and her eight 
downy chicks must have looked on the green mossy 
roof where the roses are blooming so luxuriantly. 


oh 


"THE full list of prize winners for August is as 
follows: 


Drawings: First Prize—‘‘ Discord”: Nancy 
Barnhart, Missouri, Second Prizes—‘‘ Pansies’’: 
Mamie Phinney (fourteen), Washington; ‘*A New 
England Housewife’: Annie M. Nobbs (fourteen), 
Massachusetts; ‘‘A Summer Guest’’: Sarah Watson 
(eleven), Missouri; ‘‘ Reading the Good-Time 
Garden’’: Margaret J. Russell (fourteen), Virginia ; 
* Waiting’’: Helen Hunt Haines (twelve), Ohio, 


A special prize was also awarded to Constance 
Wilbur (eleven), New Jersey. Constance sent some 
very good drawings which she made 





‘¢ And were you?’’ demanded Violet. 

‘Well, Robin spoiled Arabella, 
and——”’ 

‘¢ I didn’t mean to—truly I didn’t!’’ 
put in Robin eagerly. ‘I'll give you 
my best marble for her, Hazel. And 
say, I won’t tear up your dolls; I just 
said that to tease you.’’ 

‘* Happy New ’ear,’’ murmured Baby 
Rose, her little pink fists in her brown 
eyes. ‘* Me wis’—’oo Happy ——’’ 

**You poor little darling!’ cried 
Hazel laughing. ‘‘ Did» her naughty 
sis’er ’buse her? I wish you Happy 
New Year, Baby Rose!’ 


bs 


O PEACE was restored, and the sun 
shone once more in the nursery under 

the apple tree. 
Of course the Garden Mother had to 








while lying on her back in bed during a 
tedious illness. I am glad to tell you 
that this little girl is quite well once 
more. 

Photographs: First Prize—Hazel E. 
Roberts, California. Second Prizes— 
Margaret V. Brooks, Pennsylvania; 
Katherine Bowdon, New York; Harold 
DeLameter, New York; Elsie A. Oehm, 
Maryland; Laeta Hunter, Canada. 


The prizes in the July contest were 
awarded to the ten children whose names 
are given below: 


Louise Brothers, Ohio; Lilian Mabel 
Brown, Pennsylvania; William Horsfeld, 
Austria; Marie Lazarus, California: 
Bernice Williams, Kansas; Raymond G. 
Wilkins, California; Mary Hull, Con- 
necticut; Florence Jackson, Canada; 
Walter Stahr, Missouri; and Lindsley 
West Ross, Oregon. 


4p 
HE GARDEN MOTHER would 








hear all about it. ‘‘ It was so funny to 

hear Baby Rose,’’ said Hazel dimpling. 

‘*She just shouted ‘Me wis’—’oo— Happy — 
New —’ear!’” 

** Well,”’ said Robin thoughtfully, ‘‘ I s’ pose one 
day is really a New Year’s Day as much as another.”’ 

‘* So it is,’’ agreed Violet. ‘* Every day begins a 
new year.’’ 

** And if every day could be a really, truly happy 
day,’’ added Hazel, tossing the thick curls out of 
her eyes, ‘‘ I guess we’d have ‘ Happy New Year’ 
all the while.’’ 

And that was a good thought. Don’t you think 
so, Garden children? We wish you a Happy New 
Year, one and all! 

Hazel says, “ Please tell the Garden children 
that it was ever so long ago. Robin and I 
wouldn’t quarrel over a silly paper doll zow, would 
we, Doctor ?’’ 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HAZEL E. ROBERTS 


“HEN AND HER CHICKENS” (First Prize Photograph) 


of new shell, and it was all pink and soft like the 
top of a baby’s head. 

‘*She opened her eyes when I said that; so I 
took the turtle out of my pocket and showed it to 
her. He is just as tame as he can be, and he put 
out his feet, that look almost exactly like little 
hands, and poked out his pretty little striped head 
and winked his bright eyes at her. 

‘*She laughed right out when she saw him. 
‘My, if you ain’t a redic’ lous child!’ she said; ‘ to 
think of bringing that critter to see a sick woman !’ 

“ * He isn’t a critter,’ I said; ‘ he’s a land turtle, 
but he likes to live on an island in our aquarium, 
and sometimes he goes off into the water and swims 
with the goldfish; once I saw him nip one of the 
fish, and the fish was so surprised; and sometimes 
he bites the pretty green shoots off the water plants 


like to have the boys and girls under 
fifteen write letters which will answer 
this question: What is the best way to 
spend Christmas Day? ‘There are almost 3 many 
ways of keeping Christmas as there are people, you 
know; the Garden Mother hopes to hear of some 
new and beautiful way which the children have 
found out for themselves. 

The writers of the best two letters will each receive 
for a prize a copy of ‘‘ The Blue Flower,” a book 
of tales by Henry Van Dyke, containing the stories 
of ** The Other Wise Man’’ and‘ The First Christ 
mas Tree.’’ This book is beautifully illustrated in 
color. 

The writers of the five next best letters will each 
receive an illustrated copy of ‘‘ The Book of Joyous 
Children,” by James Whitcomb Riley. 

The writers of the twelve next best letters will 
each receive a copy of ‘‘ A Captured Santa Claus,” 
by Thomas Nelson Page. 








The Best 


New Year’s 
Resolution 


Is to resolve to use only 
ARMOUR’S ExTRACT OF BEEF 
throughout the entire year, 
because it is the most 
economical and gives a 
better flavor and color than 
any other “stock.” It is 
always ready and will never 
spoil. Be sure you insist 
upon getting ARMouR’s Ex- 
tract. It is sold only under 
the Armour label. The 
drug and grocery trade 
sold over 


ONE MILLION FARS 
During the Year 1902 














Asparox for hot drinks and 

seasoning, retains the full 

flavor of fresh asparagus 
TWO SIZES, 25¢ AND 15¢ BOTTLES 


TWO NEW PRODUCTS 
For Lovers of 
Good Things to 
Eat and Drink 


MADE AFTER THE RECIPE OF 
A Famous Colonial Chef 








Armour’s Tomato Bouillon 
for preparing oyster cock- 
tails, bouillon and as a 


relish for meats and game 
TWO SIZES, 25c AND 75c BOTTLES 

















Sold by all Grocers 
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Mrs. Rorer’s 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





Method Lessons 


I—THE 


KITCHEN 
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over twelve by fourteen feet insize. The 

floor is of hard wood, or soft wood well 
waxed. If it is an old kitchen remodeled, 
and the floor cannot be changed, cover it 
with linoleum or 
oilcloth. Tile, 
stone andcement 
are objection- 
able, as they are 
not yielding to 
the feet, and in 
a little while be- 
come tiresome to 
the cook. Then, 
too, all three of 
these are cold, 
and apt to pro- 
duce stiff joints. 
A wax compound 
will fill up the 


. ‘HE modern or new kitchen is small, not 


THE MODERN SINK 


cracks of an old floor, giving it a polish without 
This can be done 
once or twice a year and will keep a poor floor in 
It also prevents grease from pen- 


covering the grain of the wood. 


good condition. 
etrating and leaving a mark. 

Three sides of the kitchen should have 
outer walls, doors arranged on opposite sides 
with a large window in the wall between. 
Broad windows are always the best ventila- 
tors. They should be made to lower easily 
from the top as well as to lift from the bot- 
tom, and be covered over the outside with 
thin wire netting. The 
kitchen doors should 
also be screened. 

ch 

LACE the _ cooking- 

table under the win- 
dow, and at the right the 
stove. The table should 
be fitted with bins and 
drawers to hold many of 
the frequently used ma- 
terials and small uten- 
sils. Cover the top with 
zinc or tile. Beside the 
stove hang or stand all 
the pots, saucepans, 
sieves and other utensils 
in daily use. To the 
right of the stove on the 
insidewall placethesink. 
It may be ceramic with 
drain-boards and back of 
slate or marble if you 
want the very best and 
most sightly. Or if you 
want a good sink at a 
moderate price have one 
of granite iron. Do not 
have any woodwork over 
the back or front of the 
sink as it soon becomes 
soft and makes a good harboring-place for the 
ordinary water-bugs. All sinks should be 
fitted with the pipes in view, and not closed 
in a dark and dingy closet. The modern 
kitchen has no dark sinks nor pot-closets. 
Everything is in full view where it 
must be kept clean. 


op 


(}* THE wall to the right of the 

sink near the dresser, with a 
shelf underneath, place four good- 
sized flour-bins. These bins should 
be made from tin with sifters at the 
necks. Wooden buckets are very 
apt to become musty, and then, too, 
they draw the mice. All dry mix- 
tures may be kept in glass jars 
plainly marked, or in jars made 
for the purpose, placed on the 
dresser shelves in full view of the 
cook. The dresser should be only 
five feet in height ; the uppershelves 
of the old-fashioned dressers served 
as collectors of dust and bacteria 
and a general storing place for 
broken utensils and rubbish. 





The dresser may be provided with glass 
doors to prevent the entrance of dust during 
the sweeping or the making of fires, and 
also to admit light. Sliding doors are pref- 


erable to those on hinges. 





it is the most important room in the house. 
your kitchen and dining-room first, then build your 
house with what you have left. 

A small but compiete kitchen may be furnished, 


Scouring and scrubbing belong to the old-time 
kitchens with untrained cooks. 

If you are building a new kitchen make the 
walls of hard, washable plasters; have the 
corners rounding. These walls can be washed 
and made thor 
oughly antisep 
tic. Inrepairing 
an old kitchen 
painted walls 
are first to be 
recommended; 
if this is too ex 
pensiveaglazed, 
washable paper 
is second choice. 

As the kitchen 
is the place in 
which food, the 
life of the fam- 
ily, is prepared, 
Plan 


TABLE WITH DRAWERS 


independent of stove and refrigerator, with all the 


SOME KITCHEN NECESSITIES 


A small corner or hanging closet should be 
placed near the sink for the holding of alka- 
line and acid materials for the cleaning of 
spigots, opening of drains and the general 





PLACE THE SINK TO THE RIGHT OF THE STOVE 


disinfecting of the kitchen. The drains 
should always be flushed once a week with a 
strong solution of sal-soda. 

The labor-saving utensils should be made 
of the materials that require washing only. 











A Kitchen Complete for $30 


Table, containing Baking-board, 3 as 
drawers and bins, $4.50 2 dishpans, ° . 1.00 
Gas or oil stove, . 7.50 6tin pudding-pans, 
16-qt.soup-kettle, . 1.50 assorted, . +50 
2 2-qt. granite sauce- 1 teakettle, . . 1.00 
pans with lids, . 2.00 Soap-cups, . - 
2 t-qt. granite sauce- 6towels, . . 60 
pans without lids, 1.00 2dishcloths, . 1 2 
6 soup-plates, . .go Dish-mop, : « 
2 measuring-cups, . .20 2baking-pans, iron,  .60 
1 sabatiere knife, . 40 1omelet-pan, . .10 
tlargesabatiere knife, .75 1fryerand basket, . 1.20 
1 tellar knife, . . .10 4breadpans, . . 80 
2 paddles, ; .  .t0 1 mould, . " ; 25 
1 basting-spoon, 10 6 custard-cups, , 50 
1tlargefork, . . .05 6 gempene, iron, . 35 
I spatula, . ‘ . .20 1 dozenglass jars for 
I meat-chopper and dry groceries, . 75 
nut-grinder, . .§0 I1I-in. White iron 
1egg-beater, . . 4 Bee, . « «=§ 
Isieve, . , . .03 3%in. white iron 
1 colander sieve with bowls, . - «+ 1.05 
pestle, . ° . 25 34-in. white iron 
Rolling-pin, . . «10 bowls, . ‘ - 


necessary labor-saving machines and un- 
breakable utensils for from sixty dollars to 
seventy-five dollars. 
first cost is greater, but in the end it is much 
the cheaper. 
bowls made of iron will probably cost sixty 
cents at the beginning, but they are by far 

less expensive than the 

cheaper yellow earthen 


forty cents. The latter 
are heavy, breakable and 
unsightly. Do not have 
in your kitchen a single 
utensil of breakable ma- 
terial. From the refrig- 


measuring-cups let 
everything be metal. 
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cA 
FTER the kitchen is 
furnished, if you 
keep a cook, employ a 
trained one that she may 
know how to use the 
things you have pro- 
vided, orthe best napkins 
may be used as soup- 
strainers, the kitchen 
table as a chopping- 
board, and the best 
knives for scrapers. 

A spatula costs twenty- 
five cents and saves the 
sink from being stopped. 
This “‘limber’’ knife is 
invaluable for scraping 
out bowls and pans. 

Clean upas you goand never “‘ stack’’ things 
for another time. Keep everything in its 
proper place and have a place for everything. 


Prepare beforehand, and wash the dishes | 


used in the preparation at once and get them 
out of the way before the meal is 
served. Wash each saucepan 
quickly as soon as it is emptied, 
and while it is moist. 

Scullery work is not an attractive 
occupation, but it must be done. 
If the cook has two granite dish- 
pans, one filled with hot soapsuds, 
the other with clear boiling water, 
with a mop she can quickly clean 
every utensil, and rinse, dry and 
put it away. If the water is suffi- 
ciently cold to bear the hand it is 
altogether too cold to remove 
grease and sticky materials. 


on 


Mrs. Rorer’s next Method Lesson, which 
will appear in the February issue of THE 
JOURNAL, will tell 


‘*How to Select Meats and How to 
Boil and Stew”’ 


A Kitchen Complete for $100, Including Stove, Table and Refrigerator 


Stove, water back, $18.00 21-qt. white iron 
Refrigerator, . 18.00 pudding-pans,  . $ .40 
Table, ; . 6.50 1 large fork, . WS 
1 1-qt. soup-kettle, 2.00 1smallfork, . ; ae 
1 4-qt.saucepan with 2 measuring-cups, . 20 
lid, ; ‘ . 1.50 trloafandthree layer 
22-qt. saucepans cake pans, . > te 
with lids, . . 1.80 2 baking-pans, a. 
41-qt. saucepans 4breadpans, . . 
without lids, . 145 tsauté-pan, . ’ 10 
211-in. white iron 1 omelet-pan, . - 
bowls, . i . 1.50 I gempan, iron, : 
68-in. white iron 1deep frying-pan 
bowls, . P « 280 with basket, . . 1.50 
64-in. white iron 1 emery stone, , 25 
bowls, ; . .go tlarding needle, .  .10 
6white irom soup- 1 trussing needle, . 05 
plates, ‘ . .go Balloftwine, .  -~ «10 
2 square white iron 1 doz. small tin tim- 
refrigerator bale moulds, 1.00 
plates, 3-75 12-qt. white iron 


milk-jarwithcover, .75 
1i-qt. white iron 
milk-jarwithcover, .65 


2 whiteironplatters, 1.00 
22-qt. white iron 
purring-pans, - 60 


Pastry-tubes, . . $.25 1 doz.fancy moulds, $1.25 
1 teakettle, ; 1.50 1 covered mould, . 1.25 
1 colander, 35 1 mould for brown- 
1 sinall sieve, 05 bread, . ‘ 65 
1 purée sieve, . . 125 t4qt. tke cream 
I gravy-strainer, 10 freezer, ; . 228 
1 baking-board, .§0 2 white iron dish- 
rrolling-pin, . . 2 tm : P . 2.50 
tlarge grater for 1 dish-washing ma- 
crumbs, etc., ; 75 chine, . 3.50 
Combination grater 24 dish-towels, . 2.40 
and apple-corer, . 10 3 dishcloths, , 15 
Apple-slicer, . 25 1 dish-mop, ‘ -20 
1 meat-chopper, ; 75 Soap-cups, AS 
2 egg-beaters, . . 10 3 small vegetable 
1 spatula, 7 25 brushes, , ee 
1 5-in.sabatiere knife, .50 1 small greasebrush, 05 
1 g-in.sabatiereknife, 1.00 1 pastry brush, . 
1 tellar knife, . ; 10 6 tin cans” with 
3 paddles, , . covers, . , . 60 
I festiog-apoon, . 10 Brush-rack, . . @Bt 
1 batter-dipper, . 15 4flour-bins,  . - 6.00 
1faucy pudding- 10 yds. cheesecloth, .60 
mould, ; 1.00 Dish-scraper, . — 


Purchase the best; the | 


For instance, blue and white | 


bowls at thirty-eight or | 


erator plates to the | 
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The Perfect Shortening 


e008 See. 


“Ut shorlens your food; 
lengthens your life,”’ 





For your 
Stomach’s sake 
use Cottolene 
for Cooking 


How can you expect the purest, 
most palatable, most healthful food 
to be made of products obtained 
from swine? 

Cottolene is preferable because 
made from refined vegetable oil and 
choice beef suet. It is white and 
odorless. It is purer, more healthful, 
more economical than hog lard. 

Use Cottolene once and you'll 
never be content to go back to hog 
fats. No other frying or shortening 
medium will do the work of Cotto- 
lene. You must either use Cottolene 
or an inferior product. 

Cottolene is sold only in sealed 
tin pails —never in bulk. 

Guard against substitutes. Cotto- 
lene comes only in a white pail with 
red label and band. In the center 
of the label is our trade mark —a 
steer’s head in cotton plant wreath. 
Good grocers sell it. 


Marion Harland’s 
Recipe for Minute Biscuit: 


One pint of sour or buttermilk; 
one teaspoonful of soda; one anc 
ouethind teaspoonfuls of Cotto- 
lene; flour enough to make a soft 
dough. Have dough just stiff 
enough to handle; mix, roll and 
cut out rapidly, with as little 
handling as possible, and bake in 
a quick oven, 











We have a book, called ‘‘ Home 
Helps,” edited by a famous cooking 
authority, containing 124 other fine 
recipes, which we will mail you for 
a two-cent stainp. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 
St. Louis San Francisco Montreal 
Also makers of GOLD DUST 


Boston 
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Ma. Indian Baskets 


Indians wove the story of their life and 
love in baskets. The making of them to- 
day is as much an art as ever. You can 





Correct Speaking and Writing 


7 


By Elizabeth A. WV ithey 







Questions will be answered every month on this pege. 
names and addresses. A correspondent 
inclose a stamp or an addressed sicmy 


luquirers must give their 
who a ishe. 




















An illustrated history of the watch, Free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, ILL. 


(¢ 1.00 Worth of Music) 
for 10c 


If there is a piano in 
your home, we will send 
you without charge four 
splendid musical com- 
positions, two vocal and 
two instrumental. Three 
of these selections are 
copyrighted and cannot 
be bought in any music 
store for less than 
$1.00. With them we will send four portraits 
of great composers and four large reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies 
of composers than any other. It is for general 
home use and enjoyment, as well as for students. 
Send your name and address, and ten cents in 
stamps to pay for postage and wrapping. Men- 
tion THE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. D) 
L 78 Fifth Avenue New York 
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HIGHLAND LINEN 


** Made in Berkshire ’’ 
is good form, easy to write on, and a 
delight to the eye and touch. Booklet 
showing shades and texture free in 
exchange for name of stationer not 
handling our papers. 
EATON-HURLLbUT PAPER COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 














and Announcements 


WEDDING INVITATIONS i.) script™foman nt 


Old English engraving. Finest quality. Samples free. 
Finest Quality Engraved Calling Cards 
Script Engraving. Roman Engraving. Old English Eng. 
0 for $0.75 50 for $1.65 50 for $2.15 
Including Copper Plate. Samples Sent Free. 

We will engrave your monogram, choice of TEN designs, and 
furnish two quires finest paper, stamped, and two packs envelopes 
in a handsome box, delivery charges paid, at these prices : 

Stamped in Color $1.25 ; Bronze $1.40; 2 colors $1.50 
Send 5 cents for Stationery samples and Premium offer. 
WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS AND MAILING CHARGES. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING UO., 1622 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















oy O 
haps, 


BLUNDER is, per 
more 

A among “those who should 

a) know better’’ than that to 
which a correspondent calls my 
attention in the following manner: 
** lam annoyed at finding in 2]most 
everything I read the constant tse 
of what seers to me an inexcusable 


common 








an answer by mail should \9) 
d envelope. (\ 
————— 
— = 
/ 
‘4 
— 








violation of the simplest rule of 
English grammar "and com 
tion. I take the following i 


posi- 
stances, wholiy at ran 
dom, from as many sources as there aie sentences: 
* No book I ever wrote gave me so much satisfaction 
as this one’ ; ‘ No man so stands to: the legendary 
Mephisto as does this man’; ‘We do not think 
any nation in the world ever made such an ad 


ince 
in a year as America has donc’; ‘ No one, since the 
foundation of the world, was so wise as he’; ‘I 


never heard any one explain the Bible as he did.’ ”’ 
Any one who will stop to think a moment wil) per 
ceive that the authors of these sentences did not 
mean to say what they have said of wo book, xo 
man, ay nation, no one, any one: 
say it of no other book, no other 
nation, no one eé/se, any one e/se. 
that little word “ other ’’ or 
what they have said absurd. 


they meant to 
man, any of! 
By leaving out 


** else,’’ they have made 


Adjective and Adverb 


May I ask whether it is correct to say “ She looks 
beautifully ’’ or ‘*She looks beautiful,’’ ‘‘ She 
looks different in that costume’’ or ‘* She looks 
differently,’’ etc., ‘* She dances beautifully’’ or ‘‘ She 
dances beautiful’’? By enlightening me upon this 
subject you will do me a great favor. 

QUANDARY. 


It is correct to say ‘*‘ She looks beautiful,” ‘* She 
looks different in that costume,” ‘* She dances beau 
tifully.”’ In each of the first two sentences, it is the 
person spoken of as ‘‘ she,’’ not her manner ‘of look 
ing, that is described; the modifying word modifies 
the subject of the sentence, and should, therefore, 
be an adjective. In the third sentence, it is not 
**she,’’ but her manner of dancing, that is described; 
the modifying word modifies the verb, and should, 
therefore, be an adverb. 


A Term that is Neither French nor English 

What is the correct plural of ‘‘nom de plume” ? 
Is it ‘‘noms de plume”’ or ‘* nom de plumes’? ? 

Q. B. 

‘*Noms de plume’’ is the correct form of the 
plural. The phrase itself is, however, best avoided; 
for it is neither good French nor good English. 
Though French in form, it was invented in England, 
and is not used by the French. “ Pseudonym” is 
a better term. 


An Objectionable Verb 


Is ‘‘enthuse’’ objectionable in either of the fol- 
lowing sentences: ‘‘I did not enthuse,’ “ He 
enthused his audience’’? P. F. 

* Enthuse’’ is always objectionable: it is a badly 
formed verb, which has not been received into good 
use. 


An Illiterate Expression 


A teacher in our school often uses ‘ side of ’’ for 


‘¢ beside’’ or ‘* at the side of,’’ as in ‘* You will find 
it on the shelf, side of the clock.” Is there any 
authority for the expression ? M. B. 

There is no authority for the expression: if it is 
not confined to the illiterate, it should be. 
“Saw” and “Seen” 

Please explain the correct use of ‘‘ saw ”’ and of 
‘¢ seen.’” L. BE. A. 

‘* Saw’? is the form of the preterite tense; as, ‘‘ I 
saw it,’’ ‘* You saw it,’’ ** He saw it.’’ ‘* Seen’’ is 


the form of the past participle, and is combined 
with various forms of ‘‘ have” to make the com- 
pound tenses of the active voice,— as, ‘‘ I have seen 
it,” ‘*I had seen it,’’,—and with various forms of 
‘*be’”’ to make the tenses of the passive voice; as, 
‘¢Tt was seen by us all,’’ “ It will be seen again 
to-morrow.’’ In such a sentence as ‘‘ Colors seen 
by candle-light will not look the same by day,” 
“seen ’’ is construed as a participle. 

The most frequent error in the use of this verb 
is that of making ‘‘seen”’ a preterite: the thing to 
remember is, then, that one should never say ‘‘I 
seen it,” ‘* You seen it,” etc. 


The Noun “ Rise” 


In speaking of the ocean’s tide, should you say 
‘‘ The rise and fall of the ocean’’ or ‘* The rice 
and fall of the ocean ’’ ? M.H. 

I should spell the word in question r-i-s-e, but I 
should pronounce it as if it were spelled r-i-c-e. I 


| do not mean to say that this pronunciation is the 


only allowable one; 
of usage in its favor. 


but it has, I think, the weight 


The Preterite of “Shellac” 

When ‘‘ shellac ’’ is used as a verb, is the preterite 
‘« shellaced’’ or ‘‘shellacked’’? If you will give 
the correct spelling and the reason for it, you will 
confer a great favor upon me. 


‘« Shellacked’”’ is the correct spelling: without 
the ‘*k,’’ ‘*-laced’’? would be pronounced just as 
it is when it is a complete word. Before e¢, 7, or y, 
forms or derivatives of words ending in ‘‘ c’’ add 
‘«k’’ to preserve the hard sound of ‘‘c’”’ ; thus, from 
‘‘ rollic’’ we have ‘‘ rollicked,’’ ‘‘ rollicking ’’; from 
‘« picnic,’’ ‘ picnicked,’’ ‘‘ picnicking,’’ ‘‘ picnick- 
er’’ ; from ‘‘ talc,’’ “ talcky.”’ 








“Is Goue”’ and “Have Gone” 
Will vou ‘os kind enough to tell 
me which of the follewing expres- 
sions is correct, ‘* The train is 
gone ’’ or ** The train has gone’’? 
PENN. 
Either exvuression i: correct. The 
perfect ‘enses of ‘er’? were origi- 
nally formed with ‘* be’’, they are 
stil] so forme whenever a state or 
ndition is meant, ** have ’’ being 
used to express an act. In imany cases either ‘* he 
or *‘have’’ may be used with scarcely a pescentib!: 


difference of meaning 


A Provincialism 


Is it proper to say ‘‘I use 
Isn’t it better to say “ 


to could do this’ 
I use to be do tiri 
ALIE> 


ise to 


abie to 


The first expression is not 


could ’’ (or “* nsed to 


cerrect: 
is a provincialism. 
et if you substitute 
f past time. 


could ) 
is corre 
; you are 


The second exoression 


a? 


‘used 10f speak! 


‘Nowhere Neur” for “Not Nearly ” 


Is the use ‘nowhere near hich is shown in 


the sentence ‘*‘ Vou are nowhere near so elac as I 
am’? to be condemned? ii it is, what is the correct 
expression! . F. 


where near ’’ 


xpressior 


This use of 
The correct e 


is to be condemned. 
not nearly.’’ 


3 3s °° 


Concerning the Number of Collective Nouns 


I find great difficulty in determining the number 
of collective nouns. Shou!d [ say, tor example, 
‘¢ The committee have planned’’ or ‘* The commit- 
tee has planned,’’ ‘* The committee have begun their 
duties ’’ or ‘* The committee has begun its duties ’’ ? 
I find authority for ‘* The jury have voted upon it ’’; 
if this is correct, I cannot see why ‘‘ The committee 
have planned ’’ is not also correct. at 


A collective noun is singular when it refers to a 
collection of persons or things as a unit; it is plural 
when it refers to the individual persons or things 
composing the collection. Thus, ‘¢‘ The jury have 
voted upon it’’ is correct, for the members of the 
jury vote individually: and ‘* The jury has given its 
verdict ’’ is correct, for the jury gives its verdict as 
a body. ‘* The committee have planned”? is cor- 
rect if you mean that the members of the committee 
have planned separately; ‘‘ The committee has 
planned ”’ is correct if you mean that the committee 
has plannedasabody. ‘* The committee have begun 
their duties ’’ is correct if you mean that the mem- 
bers of the committee have their individual duties; 
‘¢ The committee has begun its duties ”’ is correct if 
you refer to the duties of the committee as a whole. 


A Use of the Subjunctive 


I am often at a loss to know whether to say ‘I 
wish I were’’ or ‘*I wish 1 was.’’ Will you 
enlighten me ? Aa ¥. 

Always say ‘‘ I wish I were ’’: a wish that some- 
thing were a fact which is not should be expressed 
in the subjunctive mood. 


A Noun that is Always Plural 


In speaking of a pair of scissors which of the fol- 
lowing sentences should I use: ‘¢ Please hand me 
those scissors ’’ or ‘‘ Please hand me that scissors ’’? 

L. W. 


‘¢ Please hand me those scissors ’’ is the correct 
form. ‘Scissors’’ is a plural noun. 


“Them” for “Those” 


Is it correct to say ‘‘I did not get ¢hem,’’ the 
inference being that I got the other ones, or should 
it be ‘*those’’? My opponent contends that 
‘‘them’’ is not a pronoun, but a demonstrative 
adjective, equivalent to ‘‘ them apples.”’ K.R. 


‘¢ Those’’ is the right word: certain objects are 
pointed out as distinguished from certain other 
objects. ‘‘Them’’ should never be used as an 
adjective; ‘‘ those ’’ may be used as a demonstrative 
adjective, as in ‘‘ I did not get those apples,’’ or as 
a demonstrative pronoun, as in ‘‘ Idid not get those; | 
I got these.’’ 


A Pronoun Cannot Stand for a Verb 
‘¢ Some of the napkins are mildewed. Can you 
remove it?’’ ITs it correct to use‘ it’’ to represent 


‘tmildewed’’? Can a pronoun correctly stand for 
a-verb? B. F. 


A pronoun cannot correctly stand for a verb: the 
very meaning of ‘* pronoun’? is a word that stands 
foranoun. The fault of making a pronoun refer 
to a verb, or to an idea hidden in a verb, is a very 
common one, and also a very bad one. 


The Pronunciation of “ Boz” 

Will you please tell me how to pronounce “ Boz,’’ 
Dickens’s pseudonym ? VIRGINIA, 

The current pronunciation is Béz (‘¢0’’ pro- 
nounced as in ‘‘not’’) ; but Dickens undoubtedly 
called himself Béz (‘‘ 0’? pronounced as in ‘* nose’’), 
as appears from his explanation of the origin of the 
pseudonym, —an explanation first published in a 
preface to the *‘ Pickwick Papers ’’: ‘‘ ¢ Boz,’ my sig- 
nature in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ appended to the 
monthly cover of this book, and retained long after- 
wards, was the nickname of a pet child, a younger 
brother, whom I had dubbed Moses, in honour of the 
Vicar of Wakefield; which, being facetiously pro- 
nounced through the nose, became Boses, and being 
shortened, became Boz. ‘ Boz’ wasavery familiar 
household word to me, long before I was an author, 
and so I came to adopt it.”’ 
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make these baskets YOURSELF through 
our instructions. We will send you all 
material and equipment, to- 
gether with full illustrated instructions. 
The outfit to make the basket consists of 
the following: 

Natural and colored raphia. Reeds, 
Needles and illustrated 
instructions in detail, 
ALL FOR $1.00. 

Indian baskets retail regularly 
in stores at from $5 to $50 each 
uccording to size, design, and 
workmanship. Many women 
find it a lucrative employ- 
ment; others a delightful 
and most satisfactor 
pastime. If so desired, 
we will send you com- 
menced basket for 25 

cts. additional, 


necessary 














The 
Apache 
School of 
Indian 
Basket 
|} Weaving 


Como 
Building, 
Room 262, 
Chicago, 











Longevity 
Pianos 


Many people have lost interest in 
their pianos fer the same reason that 
the Boston fop didn’t like the ruins 
of Pompeii ‘They are so badly out 
of repair.’’ If they had bought an 


EMERSON 


PIANO 


it would not be in this condition, for 


one of the characteristics of this 
make is its great durability. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue and easy 


payment plan. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


BOSTON Dept. A CHICAGO 
128 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 
ee ne 











10) () INVITATIONS 


- Whe Ideal Piano 






Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing but 
the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a piano? 
Our proposition will prove more entertaining than 
any you have had. Catalog and full information 
Sree on application, 

THE PACKARD COMPANY 
P. 0. Box A Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sel! 
direct; practically bring our 


large Boston establishment, 

Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Kasy Pay System, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., 























Boston, Mass. 








Are You a Singer ? 


We furnish authentic information about 
vacancies for church musiciansand singers, 
at a nominal cost. You may secure just 
the position you want. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS COMPANY 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
_———— 


EACH ADDITIONAi HUNDRED $2.50 
Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest 
qualityin paperand work and latest styles of engraving. 

Write for Samples and Detzils 
Everett Waddey Co., 1105 E. Main St., Richmond, Va, 
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American Beauty 
Hair Brush 














Unravels and Combs, but 
Doesn’t Pull Out the Hair 


It is made of rustless steel wires set in 
gently yielding rubber base. It cleans the 
scalp, giving a healthy friction that pro- 
motes luxurious growth. It cools, soothes 


and stimulates. Will last a generation. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 


If he hasn’t it, send us his 
name and address, and we will - 
mail one to you, postage free, _ 
packed in a beautiful box, for 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
Eastern Commission and Importing Co. 
69 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


BISHOP FURNITURE ( Grand Rapids ) 


Is Correct in Style, Superior in Quality 
And saves the buyer about one-third. 
No. 1656 is a reproduction of an old 
MISSION ROCKER worthy 
our name. We have made a 
few for the lovers of quaint 
and comfortable furniture. 

Our Price Direct to 
You Only $7.50 
Keep it in your home five days 
—if not satisfactory return at 

our expense. 

Likewise DAVENPORT, No 
1731, artistic * p Coram. honestly 
made, perfes y comfortable, upholstered to your 
or nples, we will mail free 


Price, ¢ 19, 50 




















Retail 
value, $35.00. 

















BIG CATALOGUE FREE 
—It shows 600 pieces of high-grade, 
fashionable furniture. WE PKEPAY 
FREIGHT to all points east of the 
Mississippi river and north of Tenn., allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond any furniture will furnish your hom 

— BISHOP furniture will adorn it, besides you save one- third. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 13-25 Ionia St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


3 DOZEN FOR 25¢ 
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of patterns in perfect imitation 
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Round and oval Lace D'Oyleys, Centre Pieces, Fancy 
Ice Cases and every kind of paper table decorations. 


Great variety 
finest linens and k 





DRAWN WORK PAPER D/OYLEYS 

Cheaper than washing, less trouble than linen, neat and dainty 
for serving ice cream, cakes, fruit, cheese and crackers. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for assorted dozen, or 25c for thre: 
dozen and our booklet on Artistic Table Decorations. 


Mansell, Hunt, Catty & Co., Lim., Dept. D, 22 Reade St., N.Y. 

















and up NY 


1 Fireplace 


MADE OF 


Mantels Ornamental Brick 


Our Colonial, Empire and Renaissance 
designs are the best and most artistic. 
They are charming — our customers say so. 
Write today for descriptive Sketch Book. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 



























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


are perfect in action. Over 50 
years’ experience guides the 
manufacture, Get the improv ed. 
No tacks required. To avoid 
imitations, notice script name of 
STEWART HARTSHOKN on label. 


‘ORNIA FOR 10¢. 


Big morthiy magazine of orchard and vineyard life, 
stories of adventure. pictures of scenery and wonderful 
industrial development on Pacific Coast. Send 10c. for 6 
months’ trial. THE WESTERN EMPIRE 

204 Times Building, Los Angeles, California 















A New Year’s 
Eve Party 
O THE men a copy 
of the following invi- 
tation was sent: 

Miss Black requests the honor 
of your presence at her home, 
304 Green Stieet, on Tuesday 
evening, December the thirty- 
first, from nine o’clock until 


the beginning of the year 1902. 
To meet the Old Year. 


The young women all being in the secret received 
no invitations. 

On New Year’s Eve the guests were greeted at 
the entrance to the house by a large arch over the 
doorway bearing the dates 1901-1902 in red. The 
house was decorated with holly and mistletoe. 
The hostess in a white gown with red trimmings 
greeted the gentlemen on their arrival. 

After the guests had arrived the ‘‘ Old Year,’’ 
personated by a young girl, entered the room with 
twelve other girls dressed as the months. The 
**Old Year’’ was clothed in a long black gown, 
with white wig and beard. 

January wore a black gown decorated with rhine- 
stones and trimmed with fur; the front of her gown 
was covered with tinsel. February wore a _ red 
gown, decorated with red and yellow hearts, and a 
heart-shaped crown. March, a dust-colored gown, 
decorated with green paper shamrocks. April 

| appeared in a mackintosh and an Alpine hat and 

| carried an umbrella. May was personated by a 

| golden-haired girl in a white gown, carrying violets 
and hyacinths. June was stately in cap and gown, 
with diploma and June roses. July was a stately 
** Columbia ’’ in white, with an abundance of flags. 
August wore a pink gown, a leghorn hat decorated 
with cherries, and carried a fan and a white parasol. 
September was dressed in an écru mull gown, dec- 
orated with autumn leaves and real white grapes. 
October was vivid in a russet-colored gown, decora- 
ted with chestnuts. November appeared in a brown 
skirt, a red velvet bodice, wearing strings of cran- 
berries and corn for chains and bracelets. She 
carried a basket of autumn fruits. December wore 
a black net dress over red, with trimmings of holly. 
A large silver star gleamed in her hair. 

February introduced the game of ‘ shooting 
hearts ’’— wooden darts at a large red heart. To 
the gentleman strikin, nearest the centre was given 
as a prize a silver keyring in the shape of a heart. 
To the 'ady, a hatnin with a crystal heart top. 
The booby prizes were heart-shaped charms. 

May rendered Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song.’’ 
June recited ‘* The Sweet Giri Giaduate,’”’? and 
Decetmnber sang a New Year’s greeting. 

In the centre of the dinirg-table was a mirror 
bordered with holly, from which radiated four 
strands of greens to the corners of the table, where 
each strand was fastened with a bow of red ribbon. 

Young yir's dressed as the seasons served the 
refreshments. Spring, in a pale green cheesecloth 
gown, served chicken salad, small rolls and peanut 
sandwiches; Summer, in rose-colored cheesecloth, 
dispensed preserved fruits; Autumn, in a yellow 
gown, served nits, and Winter, in a white one, 
served ice cream and fruit punch. 

As the midnight hour struck, the ‘*Old Year ’’ sud- 
denly disappeared while the guests sang ‘f Auld Lang 
Syne.’”’ At the same time there appeared a young 
“ New Year,’’ represented by a little girl in white 
with wings of tarlatan, wearing a gilded crown, who 
distributed ornameital calendars for the New Year. 


So 
New Kind of Surprise Party 





By Mrs. E. S. Byington 


LADY entertaining a dear*friend from a distance 
wished her to meet some of her old-time friends 
Some were dearly loved teachers 2nd others her old 
schoolmates. The invitations she sent out were 
quite original. She placed a miniature picture of 
herself in her younger days in the upper corner of 
each invitation. This with her maiden name, 
which she used in her signature, served as a means 
of identification. ‘The invitations were as follows: 


My Dear Mis. —: vee are requested to attend 
a surprise party given in honor of Mrs. on 
Wednesday, June the ‘aaneomth, nineteen hundred 
and two. 

You will be expected to contribute to the program 
with your best gift — be it a talk, story or song. 

(Address here) 

Fram two to seven. Yours cordially, 

Mary (Morris) WESTERFIELD 





Some genuine surprises were in store for the 
guests as they came so unexpeciedly face to face 
with many whom they 
had not seen for years. 
The first hour was a sort 


of her own handiwork. 
The woman who spoke of 
china and china-painting 
came in for her share of 
compliments as she exhib- 
ited some of her dainty crea- 
tions. Another one of the 
guests gave several good rec- 
ipes; and another told how 
to do certain homely tasks well. 

At five o’clock the hostess and her friend gave, 
as their best gift, a delightful tea which was served 
on small tables covered with dainty white linen. 
Each guest chose her own particular friend for her 
table partner, and pinned to her dress, as she did 
so, a bunch of forget-me-nots. 

All departed feeling the truthfulness of the 
saying, ‘‘ No friend like the old friend! ”’ 


ch 
A Nut Party 
By Mrs. F. E. Hutchins 


HE invitations to the party were made from 
drawing paper, cut in the shape of, and tinted 
to represent, acorns. They were tied with red and 
green ribbons and held cordial invitations to a nut 
party where they would be given “ nuts to crack.’’ 
Each guest upon his or her arrival was given a 
small, home-made, four-leafed book of stiff note- 
paper with pencil and cord attached. On the 
cover was written the words ‘f Nuts to Crack.’’ On 
the first page were ten questions; the second page 
was left blank forthe answers. The questions were: 
The first syllable of it is a strong box, 
2. Part of it is the abbreviation of a man's name. 
3. Half of it is an inclosing structure. 
4. What tight shoes sometimes give one. _ 
‘Two-fifths of it is a plant and the remainder a 
utensil. ; 
6. Five-eighths of it is a much-admired tint in the 
human eye, 
7. Three-sevenths means to occupy the whole of; 
- remainder is an abbreviation of a boy's name, 
. Five-eighths of it is a beverage. 
9. An oily substance, nut being the last syllable. 
The answers were: 


1. Chestnut. 4. Acorn, 7. Filbert, 

2. Almond. 5. Pecan. 8. Cocoanut. 

3. Walnut. 6. Hazelnut. g. Butternut. 

While the judges were examining and correcting 
the answers the hostess asked for some old songs — 
anything that all present would be likely to know 
—such as ‘‘Annie Laurie,” ‘‘O Promise Me,’’ 
or ‘John Brown’s Body.’’ 

After the judges’ decision the hostess returned the 
booklets, calling attention to the blank pages, and 
announcing a handicap for those who had given 
correct answers — namely, that each should compose 
a twelve-lire poem on‘ Peanuts.’? ‘Those who had 
not answered correctly were asked to compose one 
of only four lines. After reading the poems the 
company cast votes for the best effort and the 
winner was presented with a book of poems. 

A nut race was then engaged in. Two captains 
chose sides until all were enrolled on one side or 
the other. Two bowls of hickory-nuts were then 
poured on the floor, just one ‘ayer deem. Bowls 
were placed in another room and the race began by 
the captains taking up as many nuts as possible on 
the backs of their left hands from their respective 
piles of nuts, and hurrying to deposit them in the 
empty bowls; the rest followed suit. Much merri- 
ment ensued. 

The refreshments were served at the close of the 
race. They consisted of mixed nut sandwiches, 
olives, white and black nut cake, and salted pea 
nuts, almonds both plain and salted, and chocolate 
almonds, in individual bonbon boxes. 

ce 
A Wiggie Contest 
Ry Lee W. Stanley 


A “WIGGLE CONTEST” is easily prepared 
and does not cost very much. First take as 
many small sheets of paper as there are guests —- 
say papers four inches by five. Common writing- 
paper will answer the purpose. Have the paper cut 
to the right size, and draw with a pencil some 
‘wiggle.”’ The best ‘* wiggle’ I ever saw was one 
made by a spider crawling out of an ink-bottle on 
to a sheet of white paper— just a small line, say 
an inch or two long, with one crook in it at least. 
Having the desired “ wiggle” drawn on one paper, 
place the paper against the window and put another 
paper over the first, and trace the ‘‘ wiggle’’ on the 
second paper; repeat this process until the required 
number of papers have ‘** wiggles’’ on them. In 
this way you get all 
the marks alike, and 
there can be no possi- 





of reunion. The hours 
from three to five were 
devoted to the giving of 
the best gifts of the 
guests. One lady with 
a charming voice, as- 
sisted by another who 
played accompaniments 
beautifully, sang sev- 
eral familiar songs ; 
another, a most tal- Wrggle 
ented woman who had 











ble room for complaint 
of unfair play. 

The papers should be 
prepared beforehand. 
Pass a paper and pen- 
cil to each one pres- 
ent, also pass a book or 
something solid to draw 
on. The object of the 
contest is to see who 
can draw the best pic- 
ture out of the 


Rim of hat ts Wiggle 








been a former teacher of 
the hostess, whose own 


“wiggle.’’ The paper 
may be turned in any 





home had been in the Northwest, 
gave a charming talk on ‘*‘ Women 
in the Far West’’; another, whose 
health, wealth and inclination had 
made of her a traveler, more than 
pleased her hearers with some inter- 
estingdescriptionsoffar-awaylands. 
One who knew all about the new- 
est things in embroidery discussed 
art embroidery in a pleasing man- 
ner, and modestly displayed some 
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position. Some may be skillful 
with the pencil, and therefore create 
clever little pictures. Have a time 
limit, say about five minutes. 
Almost every one can draw some- 
thing in that length of time. Let 
each one sign his or her name on 
the drawing; then collect the draw- 
ings and award the prizes. 

Any small articles would be 
suitable for prizes. 















PORTABLE TABLE 


FOR HOME PLAYING 
IN ANY ROOM 


Pool, Billiards, 
Balletto, Etc. 


21 Fascinating Games 


$15 to $45—Sent on Trial 


Sizes, 5,6,6%, and 7 Ft. 
Weight, 30 to 70 Lbs. 


Place on library or dining table or on our 
folding stand, quickly level with our level- 
ing blocks, set away in closet or behind door. 
Recently improved. Rich mahogany frame 
with piano finish; bed of patent laminated 
wood with steel girders; the only bed that 
will remain perfectly level under all condi- 
tions; green broadcloth cover, best rubber 
and steel cushions, concealed pockets with 
covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 imple- 
ments, GRATIS. Write for booklet, free; 
also for name of your local dealer. 

Burrowes Folding Tennis ‘lable is the best 
made, Send for descriptive price list. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 



































PORTLAND, ME., and NEW YORK 


( Also Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect 
Screens. Made to Order. 

















Try The Newman Piano 


And you will buy no other. 
Satisfies the most critical. 


THE MUSICIAN’S IDEAL 
Twenty Days’ Trial Free, where we 
are not represented. If not satisfactory 
we pay the freight both ways. 


Cat«logue sent free upon request. 


NEWMAN BROS. CO., Chicago, Ill. 








Learn to Play 
Any Instrument by Note 
Special Offer We want someone in your 


locality to know 
our school; as pupils make our 
best advertisements we want at 
least one in every locality. We 
know that if you are satisfied jr y 
our efforts will not have been ‘- 
in vain. As a special induce- 
ment, for $1.00 (your only expense), | 
which will not cover our cost of ma 
terial, wrapping, and postage, we will 
give a 10 weeks’ course ey grade) 
for Piano, Organ, o, Guitar, Cor- 




















net, Violin or Mandol As this offer 
is solely for advertising purposes, the 
instruction will be special, and our best 
efforts will be given. All we expect 
of you after taking the Course is to tell 
your friends exactly what you think 
Our fifth year of greatest succe 
In accepting this offer, state whether 
a beginner or advanced pupil. You 
need not know anything about 
music to enroll, and we will teach 
you to play any of these in- 
struments. Address 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Suite 53,19 Union 8q. 
New York, N.Y. 


yoy trumentsupplied,cash 
yy cvredit—lowest prices. 


Russell H.Conwell, D.D., Hon. Robt. E. 

s Puttin m, ex-Gov. Pennsylvania, Hon. John 
Wanamaker,ex-Postmaster-General ,Philada., 
Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Yale A may and 
a C. H. Fowler, D. D., LL. , Buffalo, 

Wes heartily endorse the Philads, ‘Institute 
jou ‘Pioneer Stammering School. 18 YEARS 
OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. Hundreds 
of cured pupils. Illustrated 80-page book free. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Pres't and Founder, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1903—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 
engravings—8 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 

To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following 


iberal offer : Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 
cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our 
famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds, containing one packet each 
: of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids; Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed; Asters, Giant 
Victoria Mixed ; Big Boston Lettuce ; Early Ruby Tomato and Cardinal Radish, in a coupon envelope, which, 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue tu the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 





























FOR THE SICK ROOM 
* [ABEL 
~ — Soups 


\\ARE SUPERIOR 


Vi t\ —_ 20 VARIETIES 

















































There are twenty reasons why the 


EZYBED sisitir MATTRESS 


is superior to any other. ‘The chief reason is that it 
is the only perfectly hygienic mattress made. Will! 
yee try it 30 nights free at ourexpense? Send for 
00k and trial offer. 


THE A. A. BOHNERT CO., Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1 OQ YSTNG A808 352 | acs eee“ PLAYS | 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. t in the World. All kinds of Books for Home 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the | Amusements. Charades, Reciters, Children's Plays, Negro Plays, 

price. Booklet ‘CARD STYLE" PREE! Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Tableaux Vivants. 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 209, St. Louis, Mo. SAM’L FRENCH, 24 W. 22d Street, New York 
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Ouestions will be answered on this page. 


friends and champions 
is on exceedingly thin social ice. 
Be generous in presenting your 
masculine acquaintances to the 
girls whom you know when opportunity offers. You 
will lose nothing by it. The men themselves will 
be quick to recognize your superiority to the dog- 
in-the-manger spirit which is too often conspicuous 
and at which they secretly wonder and sneer. The 


| girls cannot do less than follow your example — to 


the advantage of all concerned. Only let me warn 
you that if you count upon these pleasant results, 
and self-interest be your motive, you will probably 
be sadly disappointed. It seems to bea law of ethics 
that an action done from motives of kindly gen 
erosity has quite different results from those ot 
calculated kindnesses. 


N EVER speak a word against a woman to a man. 
It is always attributed to envy or petty malice. 
One of the first secrets of popularity is to speak 
well of every one, and to be silent when you cannot 
do so honestly. The habit will lead you to look for 
qualities that are sure to reward the search. 


‘id WHEN talking with a girl a man whom you 

know draws near do not instantly transfer your 
whole attention to him. Upon your recognition of 
him he may join you. Present him to the girl at 
once and give her an equal share in the conversation. 
This is the courtesy that you owe tu both. 

If you are the girl friend thus introduced be a 
little reticent in manner though cordial, and with 
draw after a few moments, if possible, because 
conversation is generally easier and more agreeable 
téte-a-téte than in the presence of a third person. 
Such a casual introduction does not require your 
subsequent recognition of the man if for any rea 
son you do not care for the acquaintance. 


N YOUR intercourse with other women scatter 
smiles, kind words, little courtesies along the 
way wherever you go. Be gracious in manner and 
treat your friends with cordiality at all times. Do 
not be polite and attentive in order to secure some 
desirable invitation, and indifferent after the social 
favor has been enjoyed. 

If you have some little advantage of position, the 
greater is your obligation to be agreeable. Prideasa 
weapon of offense is entirely out of place. A clever 
author speaks of some person who was so exclusive 
that ‘‘revolving in an ever-narrowing circle she 
finally found herself alone.’’ Too vigorous weeding 
results in a rather restricted companionship. 


E CAREFUL not toarouseenvy. Never parade 
your advantages. In the recital of attentions 
paid to you and accounts of pleasant times which 
you have enjoyed, remember your hearers and their 
circumstances. 

If it is done innocently, if, in the exuberance of 
your light-hearted gayety, you tell of your good 
times with no thought of impressing your audience 
with the idea that people find you attractive or 
worth cultivating, then indeed it is your privilege 
to tell of your pleasure to your friends, to hear 
which should be to them a pleasure, and if they 
are envious the responsibility lies with them — but 


| sometimes such confidences are not wholly innocent. 


OU would not willingly give another girl the 
heartache, nor stir the sense, so painful in 
youth, of which poor ‘Glory McWhirk ”’ complains: 
** There are lots of good times goin’, but I’m never 
in ’em!”’ 
A little reticence will be ‘‘ counted unto you for 
righteousness.’’ 


(> THE other hand, do not be too intimate with 
any one. A sense of personal dignity should 
preserve subtle barriers against excessive familiar- 
ity. Guard yourself from being too confidential. 
Friendship lasts longer when there are certain well- 
bred reserves of confidence. Family affairs should 
not be exposed, and the holy of holies of each 
nature — veiled from intrusion — is entered only in 
moments of permitted heart to heart communion. 


id SOME man has paid you the highest compli- 

ment in his power to bestow, and you cannot 
accept the love he offers, do not tell other girls. 
Keep this secret. It is his right. The little self- 
denial for honor’s sake will make you the finer 
woman. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Our neighbor- 

hood is dead. How can it be resurrected ? 

The girls are jealous of each other and won’t work 

together to get up good times, and the boys of course 
go where they can enjoy themselves.” 


| SHOULD not advise you to attempt any elab- 

orate entertainments — which often, in arousing 
a sense of obligation and fear of the necessity for 
a return of the courtesy, neutralize all enjoyment — 
but simple little merrymakings, at which some 
guessing contest shall set wits working pleasantly, 
and the refreshments be of the simplest. Lemonade 
and cake, or chocolate with nut sandwiches, or 
Russian tea with wafers and sandwiches of cress or 
lettuce would amply suffice. The simpler the prep- 
aration the more popular will the little gatherings be. 


The Lady from Philadelphia 


* Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done" 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


WOULD say to all girls, 
in your social life seek 
to have many ‘varm 

friends among girls and 
take pains to please 
the older women. A 
girl who has only men 





“A SPINSTERS’ TEA” might 
‘*open the season.’’ For 
one, of which I heard recently, 
the invitations were headed by 
pen-and-ink drawings of cats, 
parrots, and cups of steaming 
tea, and the guests were requested 
to come attired as old maids. 
They appeared with side-curls, 
high combs and spectacles, wear 
ing mitts and carrying reticules 
and bead bags, from which they refreshed themselves 
occasionally with fennel and peppermint drops. 


BOUT the room were large sheets of paper, upon 
which heads of cats, cut out of black paper, 
were pasted. Some were cross-eyed, some had one 
eye closed inasly wink. All were bewhiskered, but 
different in some way from each other. 
Tea, cookies and doughnuts were served on a bare 
mahogany table from old-fashioned china. 


GUESSING match was a feature of the after- 
noon’s entertainment. The questions and 
answers were as follows: 


A dangerous cat (Catastrophe). 

An aspiring cat (Catamount). 

A cat that can swim (Catfish). 

A cat that can fly (Catbird). 

A cat that will be a butterfly (Caterpillar). 

A library cat (Catalogue), 

A cat that asks questions (Catechism). 

A cat's near relation (Catkin) 

A cat that is good to eat (Catsup). 

A horned cat (Cattle). 

A cat that throws stones (Catapult). 

A tree cat (Catalpa). 

A water cat (Cataract). 

A cat that flavors the grapes (Catawha). 

A cat that covers acres of ground (Cataclysm). 
A subterranean cat (Catacomb) 

A cat that, living, appears dead (Catalepsy). 
A cat prized asa gem (Catseye). 

A cat with a cold (Catarrh). 


| N OLDEN days the festivities of Christmas — the 

gala time of all the year — lasted twelve days, 
when the gayety culminated on Twelfth Night, 
which fell on the sixth of January. 

Tweltth Day gave to the pastry cooks what Easter 
does to the florists of our day —the opportunity to 
distinguish themselves by wondertul achievements. 
All London turned out on the eve of Twelfth Day 
to look in the bakers’ windows, lighted with unac- 
customed brilliancy, and gorgeous with cakes of 
every description, surmounted by marvelous struc- 
tures, from a dragon emitting fire to a ship-of-war 
with tiny guns that went off with loud report. Last 
January a merry frolic was given by a clever hostess, 
at which a modern adaptation of Twelfth-Night 
celebrations was attended with success. It was 
called an “ Animated Cake Carnival,’’ for which the 
guests had been requested to appear in costumes 
representing familiar cakes, and guess each other. 


YOUNG girl in classic draperies of white cheese- 
cloth with large wings of cotton batting was 
lovely as ‘*Angel Cake,’’ to whom a contrast was 
afforded by ‘‘Ginger-snap’’ in a _ snuff-colored 
gown, her pockets supplied with the snappers used 
in mottoes which went off from time to time. 

A pretty girl dressed as a bride was intended to 
suggest ‘* Wedding Cake,’’ and seemed to be success- 
ful in conjuring visions of the special variety of the 
cake, if not of the plummy loaf itself. 

‘*Sponge Cake”’ was all in soft yellow cheese- 
cloth, wearing a hat of the same material. 


W Nagas most difficult puzzle of the evening was the 
wearer of a gown covered with newspaper, 
adorned with a fringe of ‘‘ ticker-t~pe’’ in short 
lengths. An erection on her head was made of bits 
of paper on which were typewritten words bidding 
one ‘** Vote for Cupid!’’ ‘** Vote for Home Rule! ”’ 
She proved to be ‘‘ Election Cake,’’ once so popular. 
A gown trimmed with strings of raisins and dried 
currants in festoons represented ‘‘ Fruit Cake.”’ 
No costume was prettier than ‘* Nut Cake,’ in 
noisette brown, with green leaves galore, and 
crowned with a wreath of green filberts. 


HE men, though not required to come in cos- 
tume, conformed to the spirit of the occasion by 
wearing tiny patty-pans as boutonniéres. 


HEN the fun began to flag the guests were set 
guessing the following cake-riddle : 
What kind of cake should a geologist eat? Layer 
cake. 
What kind a pugilist? Pound cake. 
What kind a lover? Kisses. 
What kind a gardener? Fruit cake. 
What kind a glover? Lady-fingers. 
Whatkindonewholivesonhisfriends? Spongecake. 
What kind a politician? Election cake. 
What kinds a jeweler? Gold and silver cake. 
What kind would one have who ate all these? 
Stomach-ache. 
This last answer was whispered in confidence. 
A cake-knife was the prize given the most successful 
guesser. 


CAKE-WALK madea merryending. A cake of 
imposing dimensions, iced and decorated with 
candied fruits, was mounted on a round flower- 
decked table in the centre of the room, and the 
contestants, indulging in all sorts of capers, danced 
or marched around it. They were expected to 
emulate the toilettes, airs and graces which marked 
the competitors in a cake-walk on a Southern plan- 
tation long ago. 

The girl with hair braided in numberless pigtails, 
each tied with a different colored ribbon, and her 
escort, with flashy necktie, enormous shirt collar 
and paper sunflower boutonniére, won the cake. 
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SUPPOSE there is not a 
girl in the world who does 
not sometimes grow 
weary of good advice. 
People are always telling 
girls what they should do, 
and what they should leave undone, 
and it is little wonder that girls 
occasionally rebel, and wish that 
they might be left in peace to do as they please. 
If my girls did not ask me so many questions and 
tell me so many of their perplexities I would not 
dare to add to the sum of prudent counsel which is 
mounting up in the interest of the many young 
women whom I am happy to call my friends, but 
you. see I know you quite intimately and so I take 
a friend’s privilege. 





AT T HE beginning of a new year we naturally think 
about time. The endless procession of the years 
marches on, one following another, and one slipping 
into the next so noiselessly that there is neither jar 
nor confusion. At twelve of the clock we leave 
the old year: at twelve and a second we enter the 
new. God bless you, girls, and give you a useful 
new year. The best wish that I can make for you is 
that you may have in the coming round of the fifty- 
two weeks a juster appreciation of the value of time 
and a readier apprehension of the value of oppor- 
tunity than you have ever had in your lives. 


E WASTE time, some of us, by spending a lot 

of it in thinking what we are going to attempt. 
Instead of taking hold of the nearest small duty we 
cast about for some bigger thing, which we imagine 
to be more worth our while. A girl, for instince, 
is not satisfied with her present education, and 
very reasonably concludes that she could earn more 
money, and be more useful to her employers, if it 
were in her power to go for a term or two to school, 
or take a special course in college. But her 
family cannot spare her, and she dare not give up 
her present position, even with its slender stipend. 
So she frets and worries and invents all sorts of 
plans for carrying out her vague ideas of gaining her 
end: wonders if some rich woman may not take 
pity on her and lend her the coveted money: wonders 
whether a iong-lost relative may not turn up and 
bestow on her a fortune; and so lets precious time 
drift away, while she remains a second-rate stenog- 
rapher or an ill-paid factory hand. This girl is 
all wrong. She is wasting time, that golden gift 
which is hers already. The benefactress in the 
hazy distance, the mythical kinsman cannot be 
depended upon to take material form, but here is the 
young woman herseif, alive and breathing, with will 
power and reason and good common-sense. Let her 
join without a day’s delay an evening class in spell- 
ing, reading and grammar. Let her devote the 
hours of three evenings a week to study —real, 
faithful study — of these elementary subjects, and in 
twelve weeks she will have taken a step in advance. 


Ao. has reason to think that others are more 

pleasing socially than herself. 
plaint among young women is that they cannot 
converse. ‘They find themselves stranded the 
moment their companions touch upon any topic 
outside the trifling commonplaces of dress and 
neighborhood gossip. There never yet was a pitcher 
outside of fairyland that was able to dip water from 
an empty well. I have great sympathy with young 
girls who are aware of glaring social deficiencies, 
and while I console them by impressing the absolute 
need of self-forgetfulness, and by telling them to be 
good listeners, I still feel that there is no reason 
for their remaining dull and vacant-minded. Our 
minds were given us to be bright and facile, not 
rusty and clumsy weapons. It is every young 
woman’s duty to be interesting and interested, and 
the girl who is both, who cares for what others think 
about, and gives others the pleasure in turn of car- 
ing about her, fulfills this duty. 


A common com- 


Te THE girl who bewails her social infelicity I 

say with emphasis, ‘‘ Cease to bemoan the condi- 
tion and leave it behind you. Read the daily papers, 
read good books, listen to the conversation of intel- 
ligent people, and go to church.’’ You may not see 
why I give the latter bit of advice, but there is noth- 
ing more inspiring, more broadening, and more 
truly educational than a habit of always attending 
church. Not only do you worship God while there, 
but you hear also a great deal in the service, the 
music and the sermon that helps you, and you gain 
a larger and finer vocabulary because you grow 
familiar with beautiful words and come in touch 
with uplifting thoughts. This talk is not for 
working-girls only; it is forall girls; but more than 
any other the working-girl needs to attend church 
constantly. Time spent in church is, for her, 
peculiarly well spent. 

Take the case of the young girl who, living at 
home, wishes to make a little money. She has 
some skill with her needle. Instead of vainly seek- 
ing patrons in a city of strangers, who may order 
from her embroideries and dainty articles of dress, 
let her offer to put on skirt braids or facings for the 
teachers in the high school who have no time to 
sew for themselves, or to darn stockings for her busy 
neighbor who will pay a small price for the work. 
Opportunities are usually close by us. Initiative 
needs to be devoted to finding them where we are. 

You may vary these homely instances to suit your 
own experience. To you and to me the new year 
comes bearing gifts, but it does not force them upon 
us. They are ours to take or leave, as we choose. 


Girls’ Problems | 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page by 
Sangster, but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Margaret E. 
Correspondents 





Some Questions Answered 


Mary. Your indecision about 
your suitor who is of a different 
and opposite creed from your own 
is very natural. You say you can- 
not be of his religion, and he is 
equally determined not to accept 
yours. If already you have dis- 
covered that in a matter so vital 
as religion you differ in an irrecon- 
cilable degree I think you would far 
better not try to go on. There can be no happiness 
in marriage when one subject of great importance 
must either be ignored or must be the occasion of con- 
tinualargument. Say good-bye to one another now, 
and let your suitor seek a wife of his own faith. 





JANEW.R. The eldest daughter in a large fam- 
ily does now and then feel that she is unfairly dealt 
with. In your case your mother’s frequent absence 
from home and necessary absorption in business 
has thrown a great deal of care upon your young 
shoulders. Yet you seem to me an unusually capable 
and womanly girl. It is no proof that your mother 
does not love you that she caresses the younger chil- 
dren more. She is showing evidence of the deepest 
regard for you in trusting you as she does. Do you 
not see that she treats ycu as an equal ? 


BERTHA. Far from revealing to strangers the 
defects and faults of a member of your family, you 
should do your utmost to hide these from the public 
and from every outsider. Your notion that truth- 
fulness demands your acknowledgment of your 
brother’s weakness, your proclamation of it, so to 
speak, even when you are not asked and where it is 
not suspected, shows that you have grown morbid. 
Family loyalty should make the stronger members 
of a household rally around the weaker, and should 
induce you, my dear child, to shield your brother 
not only from temptation, but also from unkind 
comment. Inno case should you whisper anything 
to his disadvantage unless you are obliged to do so, 
as might be your duty if he were invited to enter 
on a business position for which his temperament 
and habits unfit him. ‘Truth is a virtue which all 
should cultivate, but which none should abuse. 


MARGARET. Your father has told you plainly 
that he cannot atford to dress you as your com- 
panions are dressed. Simplicity is far prettier for 
a young girl than elaborate dress. Show your good 
sense by being contented. 


KATHARINE J. What a pity it is that you let 
yourself sufter from oversensitiveness. A disposi- 
tion like yours will make you wretched in future 
years. It would never occur to me that anybody 
could wish to wound me. I think you must be 
resolute about conquering your tendency to be easily 
offended. 


ALIcE. I cannot tell how large your allowance 
should be. If your mother wishes you to buy all 
your wearing apparel and pay all your personal 
expenses she can best arrange the amount she gives 
you. I presume you will be expected to dress about 
as the other girls of your acquaintance do. Have 
no bills. Pay as yougo. Buy nothing that you 
cannot at the moment pay for. And put aside 
something every month for charity and for savings. 
You say your parents are liberal and well-to-do. 
If this is so you ought to have a little account in 
the savings-bank, out of your allowance. 


LovisA M. When a girl has so much hesitation 
as you express with regard to two men, both of 
whom are paying her marked attention, and to both 
of whom she feels equally drawn, it is safe to sup- 
pose that friendship, and not love, is all that will 
come of it. Love is more exclusive than friendship 
and does not admit of doubt as to its existence. 


JENNIE. If, as you declare, you are idle, selfish, 
headstrong and unamiable, and have no merit except 
honesty and candor, and if you are sincere in wish- 
ing to overcome your faults, pray begin. ‘The way 
to uproot weeds in a garden is to pull them out of 
the soil. Do so with these faults which you recog- 
nize and deplore. But are you not rather unfair to 
yourself, dear ? 


ELIZABETH R. Your varied experiences as re- 
porter, stenographer and clerk have already been a 
liberal education to you, and your question, how can 
IT advance myself in the knowledge of books, is 
easily answered. ‘Take books regularly from a good 
library, and, for choice, read biography. You wish, 
Iam told, to have a better acquaintance with the 
history of your own country. Read the lives of 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln and Grant. From 
these memoirs you will branch out into other help- 
ful lines that will occur to you as you are reading. 


ANNIE S. What you can do to prevent boys 
from standing in awe of you is, from your stand- 
point, a serious question. You say you cannot 
laugh and talk freely with them. Pray don’t try to 
be anything but natural, and the boys will soon get 
over their present timidity. For my part, I admire 
that sort of quiet dignity which sets a very young 
girl a little apart, and keeps her companions from 
over-familiarity. 


MARION. Do you not think that you owe your 
mother an apology? ‘To receive your friends in 
your home, and fail to present them to your mother, 
is a very great breach of politeness. No girl should 
have acquaintances at home or elsewhere whom she 
does not wish to introduce to her mother. 


ETHEL B. The question you ask is less one of 
right and wrong than of courtesy. There is no harm 
in writing to or receiving letters from a cousin who 
is at college, if the cousin has time enough to spare 
from his studies for correspondence. To let a cor- 
respondence drop is hardly polite — that is, by your 
proposed method of not answering letters. Be quite 
frank and say that you prefer to discontinue it. 


EMILIE AND ANNIE. Keeping a diary can be 
managed if you are persevering. I know a lady who 
has kept one for fifty years. Think of that! She 
has seldom lost a day, and never a week, in all that 
time from her accustomed record. 
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sure to delight ‘grown ups."’ 
oval cake of floating soap purity. 
Soap sells for 5 cents. 















A soap that agrees with the delicate skin of a child is 
Such is Fairy, a dainty, white, 
With all its goodness Fairy 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 20, CHICAGO 


Send for the Fairy Plate Calendar, the iost unique and artistic calendar of the year. We will 
send calendar free to any one who will forward full name and address 
with ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, or 10 two-cent stamps. 

















Rubifoam delights the children. 
a real blessing, 





is as its pleasing fra- 
and delicious flavor make 
teeth 


writes: “‘My 


grance 
cleaning their 
mother 


the operation of 

a pleasure One fond 
little daughter has had her teeth 
thoroughly cleaned daily for months with the dentifrice 
RUBIFOAM aud enjoys tlie 
coaxes to have 


to them. 


operation, too, as she 


them cleaned two or three 


often 
times 


Price, 25 Cents at Druggists. Sample Vial Free 
Address, E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Maas. 
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Did You Give or Receive 


SILVERWARE 


FOR A 


Christmas 


If it bears the stamp 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


—— 
it can be used with the assurance that vou have the best that 


money can pros ure, 
Plate that Wears.”’ 


Additional Pieces 


of the s 


Best in design, 


——“/? 
Spoons, 

Forks, 

Knives, 


ame design and grade which your 
dealer can supply. 


“Goa NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS 
_ HERE SHOWN ke" 


and see that each piece you purchase bears « 
STAMPED whic h has for over half a century been recognized as 


standard of the world. Write for catalogue Ne 
“1847 4 , which will be an aid in making selections 
ROGERS 
BROS. 


ur stamp, 


International Silver Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 








finish and wear 
You will be so pleased you will surely desire 
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Tea Sets, 
Tureens, 
Candlesticks, 
etc. 
STAMPED 


MADE aD 
GUARANTEED BY 
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ESTs OF 


Infants’ 
Outfitting 


There is absolutely no 
other place where this 
can be done so satisfac- 
torily as here, either in 
person or through our 


Mail Order Department 








Our Winter 


Catalogue 


(sent for 4 cents post- 
age) describes over 
2,000 articles— more 
than 1,000 of which are 
handsomely illustrated 
— for the Complete Out- 
fitting of 





Boys, Girls and Infants 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, 


Address Dept. 1 
60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 





Baby is Safe in a 


Every mother should have a Foster’s Ideal Crib. She can 
leave baby alone without worry as he cannot fall out, climb 
over or stick his head through. Note illustration. Compare 
height of sides and ends of cril. with height of child. The high 
sides and ends and closely placed spindles make it Accident 
With the sliding sides, it can be placed close to the 
mother's bed and serves as anannex, It is fitted witha high- 
grade woven-wire spring, and finished in white or colors. Ask 
your dealer for Poster's No, 40 . Ifhe hasn't it, 
write us. Send for booklet," Wide sa ake Facts About 
Misty.’ FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
106 Seen Sh. Vie, N.Y. 133 Water Bt. . yanesen Pa. 


An s. it. Louis 
Toronto Bedding Co 4.2 &t., Toronto, Ont. 


Manufacturers of the F ne IDEAL SPRING BED, 
The “IDEAL LINE" of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete. 
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Ig No Sour Scan if toe use 
Highland Brand 
Evaporated Cream 


It is the purest form > cow's milk —evaporated, 
/ the supervision of a 
partner of the Daesiness. 


Produced on the famous 
Highland Model Dairy Farms,” it is a most 
wholesome and appetizing form of milk, and is a 


PERFECT INFANT FOOD 
Highland Brand Makes W eak Babies Strong 


Most grocers sell it. If yours doesn't, 
send us his name and we will send 
you a sample can FREE. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING Co. 
Highland, Ifl., Dept. A, U.S.A. 
“*Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.’’ 








F AY STOCKINGS 


For a. Boys 
and Girls 












Something New. Something Good. 
Button at waist. No supporters. No garters. 
Best for health, comfort, economy and wear. 
Perfection for babies. The IDE L stocking 
summer or winter for all, Two separate parts, 
best yarn, best son-fotsonons dyes, best every 
way. Try a pair. We pay postage. Cost no 
more than other Foor stockings. Sent on approval 
on receipt of price where not kept by dealers. 
Write for circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
2 T Street, Elyria, Ohio 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MES. J. BRIDE, 








$3.00 SH Sas Sekine: $9.00 


WRITE FOK PAMPHLET! FP. 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT TO DO FOR A BABY MONTH BY MONTH 










The First Month 


T BIRTH the average 
healthy baby should 
weigh from seven to 
seven and a half 
pounds. During the 
first week he gener- 

ally loses a few ounces, then he 

begins to gaim from four to six 
ounces a week; if he does not gain 
steadily after thé first week some- 
thing is wrong; hence the necessity of weighing 
him once a week throughout babyhood. His head 
should measure fourteen inches in circumference, his 
chest thirteen and a half inches, and he should be 
from twenty and a half to twenty-one inches long. 

Variations in weight and measurements are com- 

mon, and unless very much out of the way should 

not cause alarm. 





si. E baby will be sensitive to light even from the 

first day, therefore be careful not to allow the 
sun to shine in his eyes nor to leave him in a room 
flooded with gaslight. 


HE navel cord should be dusted with bismuth 

subnitrate, kept clean and wrapped in linen or 
absorbent cotton, held in place by the flannel binder; 
it drops off from the fifth to the tenth day. 

Baby will sleep about nine-tenths of the time, but 
he should be waked regularly for his food. 

The evacuations of the bowels will be dark for the 
first two or three days; after that there should be 
three or four soft, smooth, yellow movements in 
twenty-four hours. Baby’s water should be color- 
less and passed from six to ten times a day. 


I” THE baby is a boy ask the doctor to make a 
careful examination in order to see if circumcision 
is necessary, and if he advises this operation have 
it performed during the first or second week if pos 
sible; it will save much trouble later. 

Acertain amount of crying is absolutely necessary ; 
this is the only way a baby can exercise his lungs; 
under no circumstances should he be given ‘* soothing 
syrups ’’ to quiet him. A young mother will soon 
learn to distinguish the cry of pain; it is strong, 
sharp, but not continuous ,often accompanied by con- 
tractions of the features and drawing up of the legs. 


A i: E cry of hunger is a continuous fretful cry, after 
feeding or some time before the next meal. Ifthe 
mother is nursing the baby one of two things is the 
matter: she has not enough milk or the milk is not 
strong enough. Weigh the baby just before nursing 
him, then when he has finished weigh ‘him again in 
exactly the same clothing, and see if he has gained, 
and if so, how much. He ought to weigh one and 
a half to three ounces more than he did before. 
After the first month the gain, of course, should be 
greater. Give a sample of the milk to the doctor to 


| examine; he will then be able to tell whether it is 


of the proper strength. A bottle-fed baby should 
have the quantity increased and then the proportion 
of milk in the formula made a little greater. 

The cry of a really sick child is feeble and whin- 
ing. Thecry of temper or indulgence is loud and 
strong, accompanied by kicking or stiffening of the 
body; it can be easily distinguished, for when baby 
gets what he wants he at once stops; this is the cry 
which should not be humored or the mother will 
regret it later. Baby’s training must be begun from 
the very first; he should not be rocked to sleep, 
trotted, nor walked the floor with, nor allowed to 
suck his thumb or a‘‘ pacifier ’’; all of these habits 
would soon have to be broken, so why begin them ? 


URING the first two days of life the infant should 

be nursed four or five times daily; very little milk 
is secreted then; boiled water may be given between 
meals. Usually by the third day the mother has 
enough milk to begin regular nursing. Baby should 
then be nursed every two hours up to ten P. M., 
and twice during the night, at one and four A. M.; 
he should be kept at the breast for twenty minutes 
and not allowed to sleep there; nor should he sleep 
in his mother’s bed: there is danger of his being 
smothered if he lies close beside the mother while 
she sleeps. He should have a crib near by and be 
taken to her at mealtimes. These rules apply also 
to the bottle-fed baby — the food given being modi- 
fied cow’s milk, one to two and a half ounces for 
the first two weeks, two to three and a half for the 
remainder of the first month. This food should be 
Pasteurized or heated to 155° Fahrenheit, then 
rapidly cooled, and kept on the ice in bottles corked 
with clean cotton until mealtimes, when the food 


| should be heated by placing the bottle in hot water, 


and then given to baby lukewarm. The formula 
often used for the first month is six ounces of cream 


| carefully skimmed from a quart bottle of milk; 


twenty-four ounces of boiled water, in which is dis- 


| solved three teaspoonfuls of granulated sugar or six 


P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Masa. | 


of milk-sugar; a pinch of bicarbonate of soda or 
one and a half ounces of lime-water. This is about 
the amount required for twenty-four hours; the food 
for the whole day should be prepared at one time. 

If one has a Pasteurizer, use it by all means ; but 
if not, place the bottles in a pot of cold water; 
rapidly bring it to the boiling point, then remove it 
from the stove and allow the bottles to stay in it for 
twenty minutes; they should then be rapidly cooled 
and kept on ice. 

If the baby vomits or has curds in his movements 
use less cream and more water. Norule can be 
given that will suit every baby. 


Inqutrers must give their names and addresses. 
or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of the Babies’ Hospital, 


New York City 







Correspondents inclosing stamps 





EFORE and after the baby is 

fed his mouth should be wiped | 
out gently with a piece of soft 
linen orabsorbent cotton dipped in 
boric acid solution. The mother’s 
nipples should also be washed 
with this solution before and after 
nursing the baby. Too great care 
cannot be taken of rubber nipples 
and bottles. Use graduated, cy- 
lindrical bottles and plain, black 
rubber nipples ; never use bottles having long tube 
attachments. 

As soon as the baby has taken ail he will froma 
bottle throw away any remaining food and at once 
rinse the bottle and leave it full or cold water in 
which is a pinch of borax. Before preparing the 
food for the day wash the bottles in hot soapsuds, 
thoroughly rinse them and then boil for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The nipples should be rinsed in 
cold, then hot, water after each meal, and kept in a 
covered cup of boric acid; once each day they should 
be turned inside out and scrubbed with a brush. 
Have the hole in the nipple just large enough to 
allow the food to drop rapidly when the bottle is 
inverted; it should never be large enough to allow 
the food to run through in a fine stream. 


1D?! NOT wait for the cord to drop off before begin- 

ning baby’s tub baths; they should be given from 
the first day. Have everything needed at hand before 
commencing the bath and see that the temperature 
of the room is 68° to 70° Fahrenheit. If possible 
give the bath before an open fire, keeping away all 
draughts by means of a screen; a rubber bathtub is 
preferable ; next a papier-maché tub ; if one of tin 
must be used place a piece of flannel in it to protect 
baby from the cold, hard tin. If the tub is placed 
on a low table it will be much more convenient. 
On the right there should be a small table on which 
is the baby-basket and contents ; a basin of warm 
water 100° Fahrenheit, a bath thermometer, a small 
cup of boric acid solution— one teaspoonful to a 
pint of water —a soap-dish containing a cake of 
pure soap, two cheesecloth washrags and a soft 
towel. Hanging near the fire have a complete set 
of baby’s clothes, and near by a pitcher of hot and 
one of cold water to be used if necessary. 


HE person who bathes the baby should wear a 
large, soft flannel apron, over which 1s a soft 
towel which should be pushed to one side until baby 
comes out of the tub. The infant should be taken 


on the lap, undressed and covered with the bath- | 


First wash the face with water from the 
basin, but no soap; next his head and scalp, for 
which a little soap may be used ; then dry the whole 
head ; now, by putting the hand under the bath- 
apron, baby’s entire body should be carefully gone 
over with soap and water, gently rolling him from 
side to side in order to reach the back, and using 
the water in the basin only for this, so that in the 
tub shall not become soapy; next he should be 
lifted gently into the tub, full of water at 98° to 
100° Fahrenheit, and all the soap rinsed off with a 
fresh washcloth. Allow the baby to remain there 
about a minute; he should then be placed on the 
towel in the bather’s lap, covered with the apron, 
and carefully patted all over, using the towel from 
the table to dry the folds of flesh. Now slip out 
the wet towel on which he has been lying, and, still 
keeping him covered with the apron, dust a little 
pure toilet powder on his neck, under his arms and 
groins ; dress the cord and then begin to put on his 
clothes, sewing on the flannel band and the band 


apron. 


of the skirt, and putting on the clothes over his feet,’ 


not over his head. 


HEN dressed, brush his hair with a soft brush. 


Carefully wash out each eye with absorbent | 


cotton dipped in boric acid solution, also the 
mouth; cleanse the nose and ears by means of a 
small piece of cotton firmly twisted on a wooden 
toothpick and dipped in boric acid solution; then 
clean and cut the nails. 

Wait an hour after feeding before giving the bath. 


When the Baby is Sick 


F THE navel is not cared for properly it is 

apt to become sore, and then must be treated 

promptly. Do not fail to call the doctor’s atten- 
tion to it at once. 

Should there be any secretion of pus from baby’s 
eyes wash them out as described above every hour, 
or even oftener ; do not allow pus to collect. A 
special syringe like a biunt-pointed dropper is made 
for this purpose. After treating baby’s eyes the 
hands should be scrubbed with soap and hot water. 

During the first few months the infant is likely to 
have attacks of colic, often caused by cold or indi- 
gestion. He screams sharply, draws up his legs, 
and usually his abdomen is hard. First warm his 
extremities and turn him on his stomach, letting 
him lie on a hot-water bag, or place a hot flannel 
next to his body. Give him a little hot water by 
means of a dropper; a few drops of essence of 
peppermint may be added to the water. 
give him herb tea of any kind. If these attacks are 
frequert the food is probably too strong ; 
cream and more water ; or, if breast fed, give him an 
ounce of warm water just before nursing and see 
that the mother takes proper food and exercise and 
tries not tobenervous. Cereals, cocoa, eggs, gruels 
made of corn or oat meal, most fresh fruits and 
vegetables, with plenty of milk and a little meat, 
make a good diet for a nursing mother. 





Do not | 


use less | 








BABY’S CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Glascock’s Combined 


Baby Jumper and 
Rocking Chair 


Serves as a Crib, Bed, High 
Chair, Jumper and Rocking 
Chair, all in one. Indispen- 









sable all seasons of the year 
for the health, happiness and 
proper care of the baby. 
“ Better than two nurses,” 
one man writes. 


A happy occupant of one as 
shown in the pictures is Thomas 
Barry Hodge, age 14 months, 
whose mother writes as follows : 
Dear Sirs:—Our Baby Jumper 
is enjoyed by the whole family. 
Baby is always happy when in 
the Jumper, as you can see from 
his photograph. Yours truly, 
Mrs. A. J. HODGE, 1702 Wash- 
ington Boul., Chicago, III. 








A handsome and substantial 
piece of furniture. En- 
dorsed by all physi- 
s cians. Ask your dealer, 
or write us for our illustrated 
booklet. 


GLASCOCK BROS. 
MFG. CO. 


Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 

















Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 

Get Pears’ for economy 
and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 








Name this new Diaper and 
get $50. It is new and patent- 
ed. Made of fine Birdseye with 
buttons and drawing strings, 
making it neat, comfortable 
and secure. Does away with 
pins, has no unnecessary bulk, 
but is thick (7 fold) at needed 
places. Positively removes 
danger of bow-leggedness, 
often caused by ordinary dia- 
pers. Clean,sanitarv, healthful 
and convenient. Price, 25c. 
The Mother sending us the 
best name will receive §50 in 
gold. Coupon on which to 
write your selection goes with 
each Diaper. Ask your dealer. 
5 PRIZES OF $10 EACH will be given for the five 
best letters describing the virtues of this Diaper. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us 25c. each, for as many as 
you want, and we will send direct, prepaid. 


Imperial Underwear Co., Sole Makers, Scranton, Pa. 


LACE CURTAINS 


At Factory Prices ™~ 


We show the latest and best features, and 
invite you to send for illustrated catalogue, 
which we think will be convincing and 
will cost you nothing. 
SANITARY MFG. CO. (Incorp.), Dept. 2 
233 South 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Patent Allowed) 









































DAVIDSON Bex 
RUBBER NIPPLES 


Cannot collapse, all on account of the 
little collar. At your druggists, or send 
2c. for a sample, 60c. for a dozen. 
“ Mother's Free Library.” 
F ree. (Six Little Booklets.) 
Davidson Kubber Ce., 19 Milk Street, Boston 





0.48 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 ‘ifferent articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing, nec- 
essary material, ett., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 24 cents. 
, A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
® for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


INGAL % 1903 FANCY WORK BOOK 


has over 700 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
It gives instructions for Huckaback, Mountmellick, Cut Glass, 
Oriental and Coalport Work. Price 10¢. This Book, 
a Mountmellick Centerpiece and Ten Lace patterns for Collars, 
Handkerchiefs, etc.— All for 25 cents. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box J 


Infant’s Outfit 23 Pieces $5.69 


Everything for the complete outfitting of Chil- 
up to 12 years. Send 3c. for Fall and Win- 
ter Catalogue. “We cater to the little ones.” 


NYE & HERRING, 635 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1903 


Good Health for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, 






Coal famine 
a blessing _ sah 


to those who 
have been led 
to investigate 
the wonderful 
fuel economy 
of 


Hot Water and €team 


and not this only—the economy of fuel is 
the lesser gain—the healthful, convenient, 
comfortable co*strol of temperature at all 
times is the great gain. And this great 
gain is all paid for— for you—in the fuel 
economy. The apparatus is now simply 
and cheaply erected in old homes. Need 
not be connected to waterworks system. 
Write today for valuable information. 


AMERICAY RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Dep. A 
CHICAGO 











FOR THE NEW DESSERT 


Just add boiling water, let it cool 
and it’s ready to serve 


JELL-O is made from_ purest 
gelatine, sweetened and flavored 
with Lemon, Orange, Raspberry 
or Strawberry. 
A ten cent package makes a bountiful 
dessert fora family. Enough for six. 
FREE OFFER 


If your grocer can’t supply you, send us 
his name with 5c. for postage, and we will 
forward you a full sized package free, pro- 
vided you mention this magazine. Only 
one puckage to a person. 








Prepared by 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO 


Le ROY, N.Y 





is more than soap, it is a sanitary dis- 
infectant which can be used throughout 
the home the same as ordinary soap and 
costs no more, only 5 cents. Its use 
leaves an atmosphere of cleanliness 
and health. Send for free booklet. 


At dealers § cts.; by mail two cakes 10 cts. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED—NEW YORE 













COMPANY ’S 
EXTRACT or Beer 


GENUINE 


IN BLUE 


‘DELICATE DISHES for the AILING 


California Resort Before deciding where to 


spend the winter write for 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health- giving 
wonderland; Mineral water and baths. 

BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 
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names and addresses. 


GIRL wrote me the 
other day that she had 
both the time and the 
opportunity for half an 
hour’s rest at noon after 
her luncheon, and that she generally 
took advantage of both by throwing 
herself into a reclining chair and 
taking a nap for ten or fifteen 
minutes. Some one had told her 
it was not hygienic and she was in a quandary, for 
she was afraid that she would develop indigestion. 
Although digestion is slower during sleep a few 
minutes’ rest after a meal is beneficial and wiil do 
no harm. But in the matter of sleep you must be 
your own judge. The general opinion, and I 
believe the right one, is that an adult requires eight 
hours of sleep out of the twenty-four. In most 
cases, especially if you are regularly employed every 
day, nine will be better. Take eight at night and 
one in the middle of the afternoon —if youcan. If 
you are not able to arrange it so then take nine at 
night and plan as much rest as possible some time 
after your luncheon. You know that the heart is 
enabled to go on with its life-work because it alter- 
nates effort with tiny intervals of rest. This should 
teach us a valuable lesson. No matter what our work 
is it is seldom that we cannot manage to secure some 
rest and relaxation during the day. Ten minutes 
on your back with your eyes shut and your mouth 
and your hands relaxed —all of the muscles con- 
nected with them — will rest you wonderfully. 
Che age the current ot your thoughts for at least 
a few moments before you seek your night’s rest. 
Keep the air of your bedroom pure. Remember 
that you spend one-third of your life there. The 
skin is very active during the night and throws off 
much waste matter. This, as weil as the air 
breathed out from the lungs, makes the necessity of 
changing the air from time to time very urgent. 


Questions will be answered on this page every month, but inquirers must give their 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps. 


The Question of Sleep fora Girl 












People have a needless horror 
of *‘ night air.” “What else is there 
to breathe after the sun goes down ? 
But you must have it pure and 
fresh. This does not mean sleep- 
ing in a draught, but it does mean 
that the room should be well venti- 
lated. The windows are best 
lowered partly from the top and 
raised from the bottom. 

It is not wise to go to sleep with a sensation of 
hunger. You can take any light, simple food if you 
wish — something that you like and that agrees with 
you —this is your problem to decide. 

One word about your bed —banish the feather 
bed, and sleep on a fairly hard mattress. Never let 
the light of the moon or the sun shine directly on 
your face. Never wear any garment at night that 
you have worn in the daytime. Air the dayclothes 
at night and the night clothes during the day. 

It is well not to lie in the same position all night. 
Turn at least once from one side to the other. The 
right side is considered the preferable one. It is 
not well to lie on the back very long at a time. 

Do not doze all the evening, but if you are tired and 
sleepy give up to it and go to bed. If you find that 
you are tired on awakening every morning, take 
warning, for it isa warning by Nature that all is 
not well. You can generally discover the cause if 
you hunt for it. Do not fill your bedroom with 
draperies and knickknacks, but have it as plain, 
cleanly and dust-free as possible. 

Just a word more about rest in the middle of the 
day. If you have been sitting all the morning take 
a short walk in the open air. If you have been 
standing, recline for a few minutes if you can. If 
you have been working hard with your hands read 
a few minutes. If you have been using your brain 
go for a little walk, or to your punching-bag. Do 
something to stir up your sluggishness. 


Some Questions I am Asked 


Danger from Pets 

Is it true that pet animals are sometimes the 
source of contagious disease ? IGNORANCE. 

Cats and rabbits not infrequently suffer from 
diphtheria and tuberculosis. Cats are especially 
prone to tuberculosis. The animal may be ill for 
some time without attracting much attention to its 
condition, for the onset of this disease is often very 
insidious. A writer on this subject has recently 
spoken of the danger of parasites from animals. 
Ringworm is said sometimes to be contracted from 
cats. 


*“ Liver-Spots” on the Skin 

I have several ‘* moth-patches ” or ‘* liver-spots ”’ 
on my skin. What is the cause, and what treat- 
ment do you advise ? ELLA S. 

It would take a thorough physica] examination 
to determine the cause of these spots. They are 
generally dependent upon some internal disorder 
which must be removed in order to dissipate them. 
An external lotion that is sometimes used for them 
is: Salicylic acid, one-half dram; bay rum, two 
ounces. Apply to the spots night and morning 
with a soft cloth. 


Exercise with Dumb-Bells 

Do you consider exercise with dumb-bells bene 
ficial for girls? With what weight should they 
begin ? SARAH M. 

The simpler calisthenic exercises with dumb 
bells that you have all practiced as children in the 
gymnasium are most beneficial. It is well to begin 
with light ones, weighing not more than a pound. 
Much harm can be done by exercising with too 
heavy weights. 


How to Get Rid 


T IS a very common thing to hear a girl say: “Oh, 
dear! I have ‘the blues’ to-day. I don’t know 
what is the matter with me. Nothing special seems 
to have gone wrong.’’ Now, in such a case some- 
thing very special has always gone wrong — and very 
wrong at that. This condition can almost invariably 
be traced to some physical derangement. It is often 
due to sluggishness 


Cacao Butter or Cocoa Butter 

Will you kindly tell us how to prepare cacao 
butter or where it may be obtained? At the drug 
stores where I have asked for it they seemed to 
know of nothing but cocoa butter. L. S. 


There has been some confusion caused by the use 
of these two terms. The term cocoa butter is the 
common one and is used generally in place of the 
original cacao butter. Therefore when you inquire 
for cocoa butter you will obtain the article made 
from kernels of the fruit of theobroma cacao or choc- 


olate nut. It is an excellent skin food. 


Laughter at Mealtime 


Does laughter really influence digestion favorably, 
and if so, why? MaArYR. 

It is an accepted fact that pleasurable emotions 
have a happy influence on the process of digestion. 
The old custom of exciting laughter at table by 
jesters was founded on a true physiological basis. 
On the contrary, worry, anxiety, fright, or extreme 
excitement of various kinds have a depressing effect 
on digestion not only in the stomach but also in 
the intestines. There seems to be disturbance both 
of the circulatory and nervous systems. Nervous 
dyspepsia and loss of weight often follow prolonged 
anxiety. 


Formula for Oily Hair 

Will you please give a formula for oily hair. I 
am so troubled that I have to wash mine every week 
or two to keep it presentable. MARCIA B, 

A good formula for oily hair is: Witch hazel, two 
ounces; alcohol, two ounces; distilled water, one 
ounce; resorcin, forty grains. ‘This may be rubbed 
into the scalp every night or two. 


of “the Blues ” 


excellent for this trouble. Other causes ot depres 
sion are anamia and chlorosis, conditions so often 
met with in growing girls. Such girls need abun 
dance of sunshine and sleep, as well as plenty of 
nourishing food. Milk is useful in these troubles. 
Remember, however, that anemia is a much 
abused word. It is a mistake to think that all pale 


girls are anemic. This 





either of the whole body 
or of some particular 
organ. We generally 
think of the liver —and 
with much reason, for 
when this great gland is 
not in good running 
order it will upset the 
whole system. 

The girl who is “* bil- 
ious” is very apt to bea 
frequent victim of *‘ the 
blues.’”’ And what must 





term can be applied with 
accuracy only after a 
scientific examination of 
the blood 
made. 

Still other tertile 
** the 
are overwork and loss of 
sleep. The remedy for 
both of these ills is self 
apparent. 


has been 


causes of blues” 


Do not over 
strength and 
worry! Quiet 


tax your 
do not 





she do to throw off this 
depression? Good vig- DEEP 
orous exercise in the Sasi 
open air will do a great on hips, 
deal to mend matters. 
Practice deep breathing tion. 
in your daily walks. 
This will soon become a 
habit. An orange eaten 
before breakfast is 





KNEE 
a squatting position, 
balancing on 
stretc h out the ieft leg, at the same time rest 
ing the right hand on the floor as in illustra- 
Change to opposite side. 
ercise the muscles of the back, the shoulders, 
arms and legs are brought into play. The 
hip-joints are made more supple, which con 

tributes largely to a graceful carriage. 


brain work without 
brain worry can be car 
ried on for a long time. 
But when interruptions 
occur, and the mind is 
distracted by worry, 
then the strain begins 
to tell. Look on sleep 
not only as a necessity 
but also as a duty. 


BENDING 


with hands 


your toes; then 


By this ex 
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Goyer’s 
Maplecane Syrup 


“A High-Grade Product.” 


Don’t risk buying unknown brands. The 
adulterations so common in syrups are very 
dangerous. When you buy table syrup in this 
style can you are assured it is the best to be had. 

M: uplec ane is a rich amber-colored syrup with 
so delicious a m: iple flavor that you can hardly 
wait for tomorrow’s breakfast to use it on those 
griddle cakes. It’s not altogether the cakes that 
taste nice and stimulate the appetite, it is the 
syrup. That’s why you should always use 
Goyer’s Maplecane Syrup. 

Its delicious fragrance and thickness are appar- 
ent when serving it from the pitcher. Get a 24¢-lb, 
can of Maplecane of your grocer today and try it. 

All leading grocers sellit. If yours doesn’t ask 
him why. Free Offer—Sample can and new 
recipe booklet for your grocer’s name. Ifa larger 
can is desired send 10c. to cover expressage, with 
name of grocer, and we will send you a 1-lb. can, 


Cc. W. GOYER & COMPANY 
183 Tennessee St. Memphis, Tenn. 
(ESTABLISHED 1846.) 

“Also canners of Go wer's Old Process Open Kettle 
Molasses. Largest canners of molasses and high-grade 
syrups in the United States. 

H. L. HOBART & COMPANY, NEw YorK CITY, 
EASTERN AGENTS. 








**As Palatable 
as Cream 








Picking ad 
Olives at 
















California 


Send two-cent stamp for interesting Souvenir booklet 
about California's World-Famed 2000-Acre Sylmar Olive 
Ranch and about the method by which 


Sylmar Olive Oil 


is processed the first day a/ter the be st are picked, 
also receipts for Olive and Olive Oil cookery 






We grow the olives, pick, grind and press them ; filter 
the oil, bottle, seal and ship right in our orchard, and this 
is why the natural purity of Sylmar Olive Oil is preserved 

Sylmar Olive Oil retains all the rich, fruity flavor of 
Superior California Olives, and is sold under $1000 guar 
antee of purity. 


SHIPPED FREE 


Many leading grocers have secured the agency for 
Sylmar Olive Oil If yours has not, send us draft or 
money order for $12.00 for a case of one dozen quarts. 
Prepaid to any freight depot in the United States. 


Los Angeles Olive Growers Association 
308 Bradbury Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘The Taste Tells 


Hloward Gould’s ex-chef says of 


Calais Rex Brand 
Beef Extract 


“Tt is superior to any 
other — American or 
Kuropean.” 


Indispensable 
for 
Soups, Sauces 
and 
Savory 
Sundries 


anywhere, at 











any tine, 


IMPORTANT ! 
Our Famous INDIAN HEADS 


are highly prized for “‘dens.’’ We will 
FREE if 
names of your grocer and druggist and 4 


send you one you send us th 


cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing 


Beef Extract Dep’t., CUDAHY PACKING CO. 











=| 
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So. Omaha, Neb. 














FREE TRIAL 


"\\ No Money in advance. We send ou 


GEM IRONING MACHINE 


on 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. If it does not 
save 9-10 of your ironing time, labor anc 
all your worry, return it Costs 1 cent 
per hour to heat by gas or gasoline 

‘It is without doubt a perfec t machine 
A. S. Manhard, Lima Oo. Write eo ir 
teresting booklet, ‘* Modern Meth« 
2 Ironing.” 
Domestic Mangle Co., Box E, Racine Junc., Wis 
































FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT 


Nu plant possesses so many good points as do these 
two glorious new Commelinas, Of graceful trailing 
habit, supere for carpet poy my J or ie hanging pots. 
ln pots t hey bloom every day inthe year. Inthe garden 
from May until frost, showing dai/y scores of large 
winged butterfly -like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful biue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. ‘Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed. Strong 
plants for blooming at once, by mail, guaranteed to 
grow, 20¢ each; the 2 fur 30c, § for 60c. 

No. 1— Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies. 
No. 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 
Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 

FRE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Kare New 

Fruits, Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 1% 

pages. Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor Asparagus 
‘crop in 11 months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual Khu- 
barb, Pineapple Onion, Climbing Currant and Blackberry, 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. We 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Stocks, Verbenas, Gera- 
niums, Azaleas, Ruses, Palms, Ferns, Sepenite. Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phloxes, Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Cala 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, Strawberries and other Fruits, Toma- 
toes, Melons, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


, Lawn Grass Seed | 
if rom the BlueGrass State} 


“Evergreen” is the most successful and universally 
satisfactory Lawn Grass Seed ever offered. Endorsed by 
Park and Cemetery Superintendents, Landscape Gardeners 
and owners of large estates everywhere 
A Beautifui Green Lawn in Six Weeks from Sowing 

It forms a THICK VELVETY GREEN TURF is 
four to six weeks THAT WILL NOT DIE OUT and 
can be depended upon under all ordinary conditions. 
Withstands heat, drought and severest cold. 

PRICES, Wood, Stubbs & Co.'s “ 
Grass,"’ post-paid to addresses in U 
15 cents ; Quart, 25 cents; 
300 square feet. 

In bulk, BY EXPRESS OR FREIGHT, 
ing charges: Peck (5 Ibs.), $1.25. Bushel 
Five bushels or over, $3.50 per bushel. 
to the acre. 


We Will Mail Free fe those interested our compre- 
ensive book, “Success with 
Lawns.” Gives ie penton for the preparation, 
por de. and care of Lawns. Also write for large 
free Seed Catalog “‘A.’ 


Wood Siubbs é-C Louisville Ky, 


VICK’S Garden 
and Floral GUIDE 23 


1903 
Is not only a Work of Art filled with beauti- 
ful Photographs and Colored Plates of Vege- 
tables, Fruits and Flowers, but is also a book 
that every Amateur, Farmer, Gardener and 
Florist should have. It’s the only catalogue 
that tells you how to take care of your plants, 
and when and how to plant seeds. Whether 
you have a 40 foot lot or « 100 acre farm, it will 
help you. Free for the asking. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


183 Main St. East, Rochester, N.Y. 


DREER’S 


SEEDS 
PLANTS 
anD BULBS 


are reliable 


Send for our Garden 
Calendar; the finest 
catalogue ever issued — 
contains 208 pages; 

colored plates and hundreds of photographic end 
other illustrations. We will send it FREE if you 
mention THE JOURNAL when writing. Address 


DREER, “*‘“* Philadelphia 


? man, 

Vegetable and Flower, In 
fact everything in the 
Nursery and Florist line. 
We send by mail post- 
paid Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger 
by express or freight. Send for our elegant168- 
page free catalogue aud see what values we give for 
your money. 49% years, 44 greenhouses, 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, 
Box 10, Painesville, Ohio 


Guide to 
Rose Culture: 


worth growing. Flower and vegetable seeds a specialty. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


POULTR pages, 25 cents per year. 


4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 
practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry books free. 





Evergreen Lawn 
. S. or Canada — Pint, 
4 Quarts, 9 cents. Quart sows 


buyer pay- 
(20 Ibs.), $4.00. 
Sow 6 pounds 















































The 34th Annual 
Edition of Our New 
Guide to Cul- 
ture — 7’¢ Leading 

ose Catalogue of 

America — free on 

request. 172 pages 
superbly illustrated. 
Describes 700 ciffer- 
ent varieties of Roses, 
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Aids for Sunday-School 
Teachers 


Ideas Gleaned from “ 


Pin-Money “ Papers 
Sent by Journal Readers Q 





ANY a conscientious Sunday-school 
teacher fails to interest her class because 
she allows herself to teach in a rut. 
The suggestions here offered are in 
nowise meant to occupy more than a 

brief portion of the study hour, but are intended as 

a means to gain the attendance and attention of the 

scholars, and to interest them, so that teachers may 

be the better able to impress some vital truths upon 
the little ones under their care. 





A novel way for little Sunday-school children to 


mark their own attendance is to have their names 
printed in large letters upon a sheet of white card- 
board ruled like any school record. Have this 
tacked to the wall so that the smallest child can 
easily reach the top of it. As each child enters give 
him a gilt paper star already gummed, and let him 
stick it upon the square opposite his name under 
the correct date. The little tots will sacrifice much 
for an unbroken line of stars. 


Another device which has been used to keep up 
the attendance among small children is the follow- 
ing: Three circles were drawn, one inside of the 
other, on a piece of gray cardboard about seven 
inches square. The largest was called the 
** Attendance Circle,’ the next, the ‘‘ Golden-Text 
Circle,’ and the smallest, the ‘* Penny Circle.”’ 
A sufficient number of diameters to mark off the 
Sundays in each quarter were drawn through these 
circles. Each section was dated, and if the child 
were present a gilt star was placed in the ‘‘Attend- 
ance Circle’’; if he knew the text a heart was 
affixed in the next space under the same date; and 
if he brought a penny a star was added in the inner 
circle. If the child were present every Sunday, 
knew the text and brought a penny, all the spaces 
were filled and a heart was placed where the diame- 
ters crossed. After making two perforations in the 
card and attaching a blue ribbon hanger, it was 
given to the child tu keep. 


One teacher who has learned the value of setting 
little fingers to work along the line the mind is to 
be directed made for each child in her class a 
booklet of sixteen pages, out of two sheets of note- 
paper. Each bocklet was tied with narrow ribbon, 
to one end of which was attached atiny penci]. On 


the outside a simple flower and the name of the | 
Each Sunday the children | 


scholar were painted. 
wrote from memory the ‘itle and golden text of the 
lesson in these vooklets. At the end of tse quarter 
the booklets were given them to keep. 


in another class the boys bring small pads and 
pencils every Sunday, The lesson is not only 
taught, but illustrated as well. Of course, the 
drawings are very simple. With a little thought 
any teacher will know what to illustrate in a lesson. 
For instance, in that of the conversion ot the 
Ethiopian, an outline of a temple was drawn 
reminding the scholars that the Ethiopian hac been 
to jerusalem to worship; a scroll, helping them to 
remember that he was reading the Scriptures, which 
were then only in that form; and so on. This 
work is done very slowly so that each boy may 
reproduce on his pad each line made by the teacher. 
When the lesson is finished the boys can easily tel! 
all of the principal points by referring to the pic- 
tures which they have made. 


A teacher of nine active little girls found that 
pictures interested them greatly. The following 
Sunday’s lesson was that of the Creation. She 
brought to the class seven circles of white paper, and 
pictures of a horse, a dog, a cow, a fish, a bird,a 
man, a woman, the sun, the moon, a star, and a 
crown, The seven white circles represented the 
world. The first she colored black, representing 
when ‘‘ darkness was upon the face of the deep.’’ 
Then God said, ‘* Let there be iight: and there was 
light ’’; and next to’ the black world was placed a 
white circle. Then, after speaking of the creation 
of the firmament, the third circle was divided into 


| two parts—one colored blue for the water and the 


| fish and bird; 


| to represent the world to come. 


| divided into three groups. 


In the fourth circle were 
moon and star; in the fifth, the 
in the sixth, the animaJs and the man 
The seventh circle was colored golden 
The lesson taught 
was that each one has been put into this world for 
some purpose, and the crown was shown as the 
symbol of reward for work well done. 

The next Sunday one of the little giris brought a 
blank book and asked that each week the pictures 
might be placed in it. This book proved useful 
when review Sunday came around, as the pictures 
recalled past lessons to the children’s minds. 


other brown for the land. 
placed the sun, 


and woman. 


Each scholar should have a part in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of the Sunday-school lesson. 
A class of girls about sixteen years of age was 
To the first group was 
assigned the geographical work—the giving of 
items of interest pertaining to the geography of the 
localities mentioned. To the second group was 
assigned the historical setting and contemporary 
history. To the third group was given the illus- 
trative work. The ease with which Biblical 
pictures may be obtained made this branch of the 
work very interesting. 

In this same class, in order to promote the study 
of spiritual truths —the real object of all Sunday- 
school work — cards bearing the subject of the next 
lesson were distributed. These cards were taken 


| home, and after a study of the lesson each scholar 


was expected to note some thought which impressed 
her. The cards were handed to the teacher un- 
signed and were read aloud during the lesson hour. 
This exchange of thought was very helpful. 


In a class of bright girls who have a good appre- 


| ciation of literature, if one of them has read a book 


64-page | 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuée, N.Y. | 


or a poem which treats of the subject studied she is 
asked to give an outline for the benefit of those who 
have not. Books like ** Ben Hur,” for example, 
contain much that is of use, and Bible themes are 
embodied in the works of our best poets. 


| 
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Taught by 
Mail only 
and with 
Perfect 


Success 


* middle-aged” in figure and carriage. 
no terrors 


will enjoy it; no book, no chart, 
health within a very few weeks. 


It clarifies the blood and complexion. 
vivacious. 

and shoulder. 
your weight if too fle shy 
ness ; also the secret of regaining it. 


we can do for you. 


PRUDENCE BARNARD, Directress 





The Grecian System 


OF PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR WOMEN 



























Chauncey Depew has well said, that ‘ 
not to be considered in taking account of a woman’s charms.’ 
that we are each year putting our pupils in a position where old age and gray hairs have 
Indeed it is a fact that, with added years, our pupils grow more noticeably 
charming when compared with others of the same age. 

Simple, easily understood, 10 to 20 minutes daily, an added daily pleasure, for you 
no apparatis. 
Culiure will make a marked change in vour nerve control 
The results that we accomplish are simply wonderful. 
It imparts grace to every movement. 
the eye, sharpens the intellect, renders the woman more attractive 
It wiil fill out your neck and chest and give you a beautifully molded back 

It will insure sound sleep and a healthy, hearty appetite. 
, increase it if too thin. 
In fact, it is ideal for women of all ages — mothers, 
housewives, society women, business women, singers, women in delicate health, school 
girls, women in early life, middle life or advanced years. 
Write today for illustrated booklet and full particulars. 


The Grecian School of Physical Culture 


810 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Illinois 


Our system is so perfected and 
concentrated, and is so fasci- 
nating that we believe you 
will get more exercise of 
the right kind in less 
time, with us, than can 
be obtained under any 
other system in the 
world. We leave the 
development of the 
knots of muscle to 
others, and we teach 
women the kind 
of Physical Cul- 
ture that gives 
them sound 
health and 
brings to 
highest per- 
fection the 
charms of 
beauty 
andgrace. 
We know 
positively 
® that it is 
seldom 
neces- 
sary for 
women to be in 

poor health. We 

know positively that 

it is not necessary to grow 
‘age is 
We know positively 





The practice of our system of Physical 
, temperament and general 


It brightens 
more natural and 


It will reduce 
Ours is the secret of retaining Youthful- 


What we have done for others 


CLARENCE BARNARD, Director 




















Egg Incubator 
200 Bee Is 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in the world. 
This is a new one at a remarkably low price. It is an en- 
largement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly good as any incubator on the 
. market. It will hatch every fertile 
egg, and stand up to regular 
usage as well as the most 
costly. 
Write for free 
catalogue with 14 
colored views. 


GEO. H. STAHL 
Quincy, I). 




















IT’S A WONDER 


that anybody would trust eggs toa hen with all 
the chances of breaking and leaving the nest, 
when an Ertel Incubator is so cheap. The 


simplest, most effective small hatcher is the 


HATCHING 


WONDER 
Has all the improvements of 
the famous Victor, and built 
just as well. It’s a sure hatcher. 
We pay ht. Send for 
the book full of facts and pho- 
» tographs; 6c. by mail, prepaid. 
y GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy,Tll. 











A LITTLE SONG -WONDER 


is the 8t. Andreasberg Roller. This famous, sv- 
much-talked-about canary is the most wonderful 
songsterin existence. Trained day and night Sing- 
ers, direct imported from Germany, with long 
hollow “ rolls,” trills, nightingale notes, etc. 
Elegant Brass Cage §1. Satisfaction guar. anteed 
or C.O. D. on approval, anywhere in U. S. A. 
Litchfield, I1)., 8-25-02. 
The Roller is a “‘ Master of Song "' and ‘the house . 
hold is in love with him, etc. MRS. EMMA AMENT. 
GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept. B, Est. 1888, Omaha, Neb. 
Largest mail order house of this kindin U.S.A. Ill. Cat. free. 


‘RELIABLE 


is a word that stands for the best 
Incubators and Brooders in the 
world. Each has special distinguish- 
ing features. Send 10c. postage for 
Book No. 19, just out, giving guar- 
anty of money back if incubator is not 
satisfactory. Reliable Incubator and 
Brooder Co., Box B 67, Quincy, Ill. 


SAVE YOUR FOWLS BY USING 
Harding’s Roup Cure, postage paid, ge —_. $1.00 
Harding’s Cholera Cure, 1 eosans paid, 

Harding’s Antiseptic Lice Killer, postawe paid, 40c 

Harding’s Egg Producer, 2 lb. box, 25c here 
Descriptive catalogue free. Geo. L. a a < leeaaaed 
Remedies and Food, Box L, Binghamton, N. 


ores 
BOOK ON 


and Almanac for 1903, contains 200 large 
pages, handsomely illustrated. Beautiful colored 
plates, true to life. It tells all about ali kinds of fowls, 
their care, etc. All about INCUBATORS AND 
*»  BROODERS and how to operate them. You 
can't well afford to be without it. Only 15 cents. 


ry 
= €.C. SHOEMAKER Box 570, Freeport, Ill. 













110 
Yards Fine Poultry 






















POULTRY 










YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our new year book, 


‘*Poultry for Profit’’ 


Gives cuts of every variety of Oy together 
with prices for singles, pairs, tri os and pens, 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 


THE J.W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


POULTRY PAPER FREE 


Your name and address on a postal card mailed to 
Reliable Poultry Journal, Box L, Quincy, IIl., will 
bring you a free sample copy of the biggest and ‘best 
Poultry Journal published. Over one hundred pages. 


0 CASH PRIZES — Everybody gets paid — 
$5 Write for full particulars. 


A BIG THING FOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


SaaS BAN TAN. aR 


~ ssi 
$5 rae aot 
































Sn 


VERY “COO 
SPRINCFIELO 
Oornio 


Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five-cent stamp to 
the Chamber of C ‘ommerce, Los Angeles,California. 


Miller’s Ideal Incubator 


The new common-sense principle, 
practical experience, every day 
work hatcher. Sent anywhere on 


30 Days Free Trial 


Big poultry book free. 
J.W. MILLER CoO., Box 52, Freeport, Ills. 


CYRHERS,INCUBATOR 


Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in 
U.S., Canada, Australia, and New Zealand; 
also by America’s leading poultrymen and 
Self thousands of others. Gold medal and high- 
Supplied est award at Pan-American, October, 1901. 
Moisture 32-page circular free. Complete catalogue, 

164 pages, 8x 11 in., mailed for 10c. Ask 
nearest office for book No. 165. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. Chicage, Til. Boston, Mass. New York, N.Y. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 


































© by Test—78 Years 
be : ‘ ~~ 4 Nu rryet 
RUIT Book free. e 
Want MORE SALeEsSMEN PAYS Weekly 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc. 


THE SURE HATCH 


incubator better than ever. New regula- 

tor, greatest improvement ever made in 

incubators. Big illustrated < “y ilog free. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 

Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio 











30 FOREIGN STAMPS, loc. 

Malta, Bulgaria, India, &c., with album, 10c.; 40 diff. 
U. S., 10c.; 18 diff. Australia, 10c. 23-p. list free. Agents wanted. 
We send out sheets of stamps and give 50 per cent. discount. 


A. CROWELL STAMP CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Oh‘o 


104 varieties from 
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My old Aunt 
Sophia says 
most of these 
girls are in a 
fix. If they 
don’t use rouge 


they do use it 
they’re beyond 
the pale. And 
so there they are. Well anyway lots 
of famous beauties didn’t have a mite 
of color and what’s the difference so 
long’s they had a nice clear com- 
plexion. Any girl can have that if 
she uses BORAX. 


COMPLEXIONS AND PORES AND SOAP 


ots washing your face and hands it is very diffi- 

= to rinse the soap out of your pores. Nine tires 

t of ten it is not thoroughly rinsed out and the 

» BP EF. can be imagined. FF ~ use 

a pinch of BORAX in the cleansing water, soap 

much more soluble and is quickly rinsed out 

of the pores. The BORAX makes the cleansing much 

more thorough and has in itself a decidedly beneficial 

effect on the skin. After the cleansing by this method 
is completed rinse the face with clear water. 


Ask your grocer or druggist for 
**20 Mule. Team BORAX’? in packages 


It will pay you ay to send a two-cent stamp 
for our quaint bookle *Borax—Come In.’’ This 
gives some valuable hints. _Address Department A, 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., Chicago. 





ve!!! the world is brighter 
» When womans work |S 


Used by owners and makers of valuable 
Plate for more, than a quarter century 


At Grocers and Druggists. Postpaid 15 cts. 
(stamps). Trial quantity for the asking. 


ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP 


for washing and polishing Silver and Glass is 
pronounced perfect, Postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


** SILICON,” 34 Cliff Street, New York 


-—AUTOS Y PHOmoTo— 


Size of top, 16x31 in.; height, 25% in 3 weight, crated for 
shipment, 73 lbs. This size, $12.50; others more, others 








less—depends on size and style, L — sizes for the largest 
families, and smaller ones for light cooking. Cooka dinner in 
a hurry, and bake to perfection. Burns kerosene (coal-oil)with- 
out a wick or valve —a hot, quick, blue fame and noiseless. 


THE BEST OILSTOVE EVER MADE 


There is no smell or odor, and positively no danger. 
; oon ; a 








directly into the rese. 
voir—it’s unsafe ; per- 
forated diaphragms— 
they get filthy and stink; 
an 8-in. wick (sometimes 


falsely called 9 or 10 in.) —no 
Price $10.00 heating capacity; a so-called 


One Burner, $5.00 smokeless device—it is a fraud. 
There is no smokeless oil heater except the new, up-to-date 
WICKLESS, BLUE FLAME OIL RADIATOR 
Two Powerful Burners, Used Together or Independently 


Radiator top has twenty-one 14-inch tubes, with a radiating 
surface equal to a cylinder 7 feet in circumference. The Top 
is removable for light cooking, heating water, etc. Height 
29', inches; weight 38 lbs. Ask your dealer about them. 
Take no other, Better look into this matter of heating with 
cil a bit (others are) and let us send you our circulars. 
‘They're free for the asking. All styles 10 to 15 inches 
White Flame Oil Heaters if you want them. 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 210 School 8t. 
17 Washington St., Boston. Gardner, Mass., U.8. A. 


Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? It is up-to-date. 
Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 
drawers. Holds as much and costs no 
~ more than a good box trunk. Hand 
riveted, almost indestructible. Once 
wu tried, always recommended. Sent 
C. O. D., privilege examination. 




















2c. Stamp for Catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN 
41 W. Spring St., Columbus, O. 


J0°SHEET MUSIC 9°18o Dar 


Dooley, Song, 17c. Valse Bleue, 10c. Under the 





Mister 
Double Eagle, March, 9c. Down Where the Cotton 
Blossoms Grow, Song, 17c. Nancy Brown, Song, 18c. 


@ STANDARD EDITIONS 456A TAL C9455) E: 3 SCEE 
THE L.MyYRexX MUSIC CO. 35 WEST 2/8’ ST NEW YORK | 








to write for our 260-page free book. 

Tells how men with small capital can 
AY S make money with a MAGIC LAN. 

TERN or STEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book * The hi and Treatment of Stammering " 
sent Free to any address. LEinclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING st 'HOOL, 40 Adelaide St... beirolt, Mich, 
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HAVE often wished 
you a Happy New 
Year, and as the 
years have gone on I 
have seen more and 

more meaning in the old wish — but 

this year I see a deeper meaning still. 

This year I wish you all a Happy 

New Year in a new sense. I want 

you not to have more things (at least some of you), 

for you do not need new things, but to have the old 
things made new, and only a new spirit can do that, 
and the one thing you need and can have is a new 
spirit. For one cause or another your spirits are 
giving way. You are losing a certain elasticity of 
spirit— it would not be much to have things get 
old, but you are getting old, too, and that is what 
you cannot afford todo. You must keep your hearts 
young or you cannot do God’s work in the world. 





The Best of All New Year’s Gifts 


MArTs= some of you think if you had some new 

things that they would make you feel younger. 
No, I do not think so. You say, * Well, the year 
opens with the same old things, the same old work, 
the same people. I am tired of it all.’’ Yes, but it 
all comes of your having the same old spirit. You 
are tired, that is the reason why certain people seem 
so tiresome to you. As soon as you get a new 
spirit it will be true: ‘*‘ Behold I make all things 
new ’? — mind, not new things, but old things made 
new, and you will then say “the same dear old 
things.’’ And so it will be with your work. You 
will say, when you get a new spirit, “ Iam so thank- 
ful that I have the same work to do as I enter on 
1903 that I had in 1902.’’ 

You see I am saying this to those who are 
farthest on in the journey of life, for I do not for- 
get that the grandmothers read this page as well as 
the grandchildren, and that they need words of 
comfort and cheer. I have often thought of that 
sweet sentence in the New Testament which says : 
‘* Comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be 
patient toward all men.’’ We need to be patient 
with men, and with women, too. 

Oh, what an army of women come up before me 
as I write who have been patient with men, who 
have lifted off the burden when men have been 
depressed, for men get depressed as well as women, 
though not so often, perhaps, and now I am not 
speaking alone to those who are older but to all 
classes. The need is newness of spirit. Think 
what a blessing it would be if all who read this 
page should receive the gift of a new spirit for their 
New Year’s gift. 


The Longest Feast in The Bible 

UPPOSE we take a look at what the results will 

be if we receive the gift of the Spirit. It will be 
to us a spirit of contentment. Now I know that 
there is a holy discontent. I know that there is 
such a thing as the genius of unrest. Columbus 
had it, or he would not have discovered this conti- 
nent. All the advance on every line has come from 
this grand unrest, but maybe we have not looked 
deeply enough into the command: ‘‘ Be content 
with such things as ye have.’’ Mind you, it is not 
more things that we want. If we could make a 
study of this matter we should find that the people, 
the gifted in spirit, really care very little for what 
we call things. Very few of the poets, the artists, 
the scientific men, in short, of those who have 
enriched mankind, have had many things, or the 
money that could buy things, and the meaning of the 
sentence which I have partly quoted is, ‘* Be con 
tent with what things ye have,’’ for He hath said, 
**T will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

I was asked this past summer at a table to give a 
conundrum. All at the table had given one, so I 
said I have only one. I never remember the many 
I hear, but I have one. ‘* Which is the. longest 
feast spoken of inthe Bible ?’’ They gave it up 
and then I repeated the words so familiar to all of 
us: ‘A merry heart is a continual feast.’’ Well, 
really, it seems as if one entered into possession of 
all things if one has a merry heart and is really 
contented. A contented spirit! It is an immense 
fortune. ; 


Cultivate a Spirit of Patience 
HEN another gift of a new spirit is the spirit of 
patience. I have loved tor so many years those 
words of Longfellow in the beautiful poem, ‘* Res 
ignation,” which was written after the death of his 
little daughter, in which he says : 
‘* Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.”’ 

You know the word patience means the same as 
the word wait. All that you have to bear will come 
to an end if you will only wait. All the pain, all 
that seems to keep you from your best, will, if you 
only wait patiently, pass away. You are going to 
have it all. Why, we say it even to little children, 
‘* Now be patient, wait.’’ I remember that my hus- 
band always attended to the children first at table, for 
he said, ‘‘ They couldn’t wait.’’ Be patient, you 
will have it all. You must have the lovely com 
panionship of hope in order to be patient. Oh, if 
we could only see that everything is on its way to 
us we should wait more patiently. If we see not 
what we hope for let us with patience wait for it. 
I advise you to let patience and hope keep company. 
One cannot live without the other. You need a 
larger hope. Do you really understand, will you 
not learn at this New-Year time, that hope takes 
possession of all things that you have, as you say, 
lost, or have never had? It is only for a “ little 
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while’? that you are to be 
separated from ali joy. Inalittle 
while Patience will have had her 
education. She must be educated 
for the high destiny that awaits her. 
Oh, if you would only repeat it 
over and over—a “little while.” 
But you say, **Oh, it has been so long. 
I have waited so long.’’ No, the 
long time is eternity; time is the “‘ little while.” I 
used to sing a quaint old song; one verse was: 





Ze 


‘“ The way may be rough, 
But it cannot be long, 
And I'll smooth it with Hope 
And cheer it with song. 

I will speak of only one more gift of the new 
spirit, and that is faith. Faith you must have. 
In fact it is the root of all the other necessary 
spiritual gifts. You could afford to miss all the 
gifts you would like to have in 1903 rather than to 
miss this one gift. You must have faith in God! 
You must have faith in yourself. You must have 
faith in others. Whittier said of a friend after he 
had gone into the Beyond, ‘ Still a large faith in 
humankind he cherished, and in God’s love for 
all.” St. Paul did not seem to care for all he had 
lost, but when he came to the last he exclaimed 
exultingly, ‘‘I have kept the faith !’’ There is for 
all, as well as for the grand apostle, a splendid 
**henceforth,’’ a crown of righteousness for all who 
keep the faith. Believe in a God of love; believe 
that ‘* One above in perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
is working for the best.’”’ No matter what goes, no 
matter what never comes, keep up the old refrain: 

‘* Let good or ill befall, 
It must be good for me; 
Secure of having Thee in all, 
Of having all in Thee.”’ 
Cling Closely to Your Faith 
MAS no mistake, the one sustaining thing in 
your life, the standby, is your faith. It is 
‘*faith that is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.’’ There is won- 
derful power in affirming a truth. 

I visited a lady once who showed me to my 
room and then said: ‘* Will you excuse me a little 
while? 1 am not very strong, and I have to lie 
down and affirm very often.’’ 

** Affirm what ?”’ I said. 

** Laffirm,’’ she answered, ‘‘ that God is love, and 
that God is power and wisdom, and God is in me. 
It rests me.’’ 

I looked at the couch and said, “ Well, you go to 
your room and affirm, and I will lie down here and 
affirm.” 

‘* Do you affirm ?’’ she said. 

I smiled and said, ‘‘I have been used to those 
affirmations a long’ ae,’’ 

When she came into my room while I was getting 
ready for dinner she said, “ Have you affirmed?” 

Oh yes,”’ I said, ** but I don’t think I affirmed 
for more than two minutes when I fell fast asleep.” 

**Oh!’? she exclaimed, ‘‘I have never reached 
that point. My trouble is insomnia. I cannot 
sleep, but the affirmations rest me.” 

Now, dear Daughters, keep up the affirmations. 
I think to keep up the affirmation that God is my 
Father and I am His daughter is so restful. Never 
forget the little verse of Coleridge that maybe I 
have already given you, but I am very fond of it: 

“Faith is an affirmation and an act 
That makes eternal truth a present fact.’ 


Only What We Give We Have 

a * bear with me a few minutes longer. Of 

course it is most natural that the thought should 
come to me. ‘This may be my last New Year’s 
message, and so the moment is a solemn one to me. 
What shall I say to you, in addition to what I have 
said, that will give you a Happy New Year? I 
answer, think; plan for what you can give instead 
of what you can get. This is really the spirit ot 
the Order of The King’s Daughters. Form new 
circles to give. Give what, youask? To give your- 
If you profess to be Christians you must 
seek to be followers of the One who ‘* though He 
was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that 
ye through His poverty might be rich.” The only 
road to riches, real riches, is through giving. 
Don’t forget this; it is only to those who give that 
the promise is made that they shall have. ‘* Give, 
and it shall be given unto you.’’ ‘There are many 
people on their way to poverty, and the awful part 
of it is that it is not poverty for time but poverty 
for eternity. It will be said of them some day, 
** She died very well off,’’ or ‘‘ She died rich.’’ It 
will be a lie: she died poor. The more she left the 
poorer she was. Only what we give we have. 


selves. 


What are You Going to Give This Year? 
| 7 ” least thirty years since that sentence 

that read in Horace Bushnell’s sermons for 
the new ac made such an impression on me that I 
have kept it to this day. Only what we give we 
have. A man met with a very heavy loss by fire 
and some one asked him if he had lost everything. 
He said, ** Oh, no; all I have given I have saved.”’ 
When will we wake up to the fact that only as we 
ourselves in character are getting richer can there 
be any real wealth. When will we call rich people 
poor, not all rich people, but those who do not give 
in proportion to their wealth? If we are generous 
or even extravagant when it comes to ourselves, 
when we will give hundreds of dollars for one dress, 
but have no care whether others are clothed decently 
or not, that is being selfish, and selfishness is 
poverty. 

Have a new spirit as you enter on 1903, and say, 
How much can I give this year ? 


For Uncle Sam’s boys, the Government de- 
mand the best. Unsolicited, the Govern- 
ment’s order for 


WHEATLET 


reaches us regularly, because careful test 
proved Wheatlet the best cereal. 
_ Here’s what the U. S. Government Maine 
Experimental Station says unprejudiced — 
(they’ve analyzed all of 'em, too): 

‘** Wheatlet, made from choice selected wheat 
especially rich in the nitrogenous elements, is 
a well prepared food of good composition, 
carrying a higher per cent. of protein (13.6 per 
cent.) than most of the wheat preparations.”’ 

Whether you lead a strenuous life or not, 
Wheatlet will do you more good than any 
breakfast food you can eat. 

Prove all we say with full half-pound sample 
mailed for grocer’s name and 3 two-cent stamps. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co. 
“All the Wheat that's Fit to Eat." 
713 Springarden, Lockport, N. Y. 
$200 to be given children. Write. 





UNDERWOOD’S 


IS THE ORIGINAL 


DEVILED HAM 


It has a flavor all its own. Though used 
most frequently for sandwiches (a ¥ Ib. can 
makes 12) it serves happily in a large variety 
of tempting dishes, It requires no cooking. 
When you buy look for the red devil on the 
label and GET THE REAL THING. Made by 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., “wass. 


Free Book of Receipts 








“ Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 





GOLD DUST 


will clean anything cleanable—clothes and dishes, 
pots and pans, floors and doors—in fact anything 
from cellar to attic. GOLD DUST lightens labor 
lessens care. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago New York, 3oston, St. Louis 
Baltimore, San Francisco and Montreal 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 





Costs only a trifle more than sub- 
stitutes - There is a quality reason 
for that. Just ask your Grocer 


STERN & SAALBERG- MFR'S. NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOKLET FREE 
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The daintiness and beauty of the fine French 


models, the perfect fit and careful workmanship 
of made-to-your-order garments, distinguishes 


National Undermuslins 


Their excellence in every detail makes them preémi- 
nently the undermuslins for well-gowned women. AW 
Ask to see them when shopping. Trade-mark on hem. — 

Order from us if your dealer hasn't them. 


A fine pair of scissors, sent postpaid, for your dealer's name and 36 cts. 


The latest and most artistic creations in fine lingerie 
FREE are shown in our booklet (free). Write for it. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWEAR CO., Dept. B, Indianapolis, Ind. 























The New R & G Corset— 
Model ‘837,” 1s presented 
as the leading style for 1903. 


It is a straight front, moderately low bust 
— moderately deep-hip corset. Of correct 
and artistic lines —in full accord with the 
present vogue, but without the outré eccen- 
tricity of the more pronounced models. 

It is designed not alone for snappy style 
and real beauty, but for comfort and wear 
—two distinct R & G characteristics, and it 
will, we believe, meet the requirements of 
a greater number of stylish women than 
any other corset. We expect it to be the 
most popular corset of the year. 

“837” is sold by dealers everywhere at 
$1.50. Other models, including the ex- 
tremely low-bust deep-hip styles, the Empire 
and other specialties, are sold at prices rang- 
ing from $1 to $2.50 and upward. 


THE R & G CORSET COMPANY 
395 Broadway, New York 
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The Woman with No Servant 


By Maria Parloa 
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HTlousehold questions will be answered cach month, but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


OR several years past I have been trying 
to help THE JOURNAL readers in the 
many problems that come up in the home. 
From some of the letters I receive, and 

also from general observation, it seems to me that 
there is a pressing need of more definite help for the 
housewife who has no servant to aid her. Therefore 


| I propose, during part of the present year, to devote 


myself to the problems which confront the woman 
without a servant. 
THE JOURNAL readers are so widely distributed 


over this and other lands that methods of house- 


keeping have to be modified to suit locality and 
people. The woman in the South has problems 
that do not touch the woman in the North, and vice 
versa. Now,I want to be helpful to the women 
in every section, but to do this I must know what 
their difficulties are; so I want my readers to feel 
free to come to me in all the perplexities of house- 
keeping. Perhaps there are hundreds of women 
who want to ask the very question that is perplex- 
ing you. I often have letters saying, “ Your 


| answers in THE JOURNAL have helped me because 


they were questions I wanted to ask myself.’’ 
Questions of general interest I shall discuss in THE 
JOURNAL; special individual problems I shall be 
glad to answer by mail when postage is inclosed. 


What are the Things Most Worth While? 


QUOTE part of a letter written to THE JOURNAL 
by a housewife: ‘* What are the things most 
worth while in housekeeping? This is a question 


| anxiously raised by good wives, young and old, who 


| through circumstances to do her own work. 


wish to do right, but are unable to decide among 
the myriad duties that thrust themselves before 
them which are the ones that are really worth while. 
The average wife who reads your magazine is forced 
She is 
intelligent and would like -to elevate her mind toa 


| higher plane than that upon which housework rests, 


| between the essentials and non-essentials. 





| care. 


but the dressing and feeding the baby or babies, the 
marketing, sewing, mending, ironing, etc., each and 
all clamoring for first place, distract her brain and 
cause her to wonder when she lies down at night, 
‘Is it all worth while?’ ” 

In answer to the question, ‘Is it all worth 
while?” I can say frankly that in the average home 
there is a great waste of time and strength on things 
that are not worth while. Where a woman has all 
the work to do she should draw the line sharply 
A home 
should be a place where the conditions are such as 
shall aid in developing each member of the family, 
physically, mentally, morally and spiritually. The 
essentials of such a home are sanitary conditions, 
proper food, order, peace, quiet, recreation and 
time for mental improvement. This can be secured 
in nearly every home if the work be systematized 
and each member of the family share in the 
responsibilities and labor of the home. 

As to what are the essentials the head ot each 
household must decide for herself. The conditions 
of life and work control this, and it is for the intelli- 
gent woman to decide what are the things that can 
be dispensed with without taking anything from the 
comfort or well-being of her family. 


Suggestions for Simplified Living 

SIMPLER style of living would relieve the 

burdens of many housekeepers. A great deal 
of time is wasted on the trimming and laundering 
of clothing and household linen and draperies. A 
ruffled garment requires at least double the time to 


iron that would be required for a plain garment. | 


Make underclothing, children’s clothing, window 
draperies, etc., plain and use flat trimmings. But 
you say ruffles are so dainty. So they are, but 
with all the extra work they involve are they worth 
while ? 

In some houses rooms are filled with things that 
have no reason for being there. The moving and 
dusting of these ornaments (?) mean the expenditure 
of a great deal of time and strength in the course ot 
amonth. Do they add enough to the pleasure and 
culture of the family to make them worth while ? 

I think some good photographs or other pictures 
on the walls; afew good plaster casts; bookshelves 
filled with books; and comfortable, plain furniture 
would be infinitely more artistic and educational, 
while the care of such a room would not be burden- 
some. Plain finishes in the furniture and wood- 
work of our homes would mean less labor in their 
In cooking utensils, good material made in 


| a simple, smooth form would mean a saving of time. 
| Fewer dishes at a meal, but each dish simply and 





perfectly cooked, would reduce the work of the 
kitchen one-half. 

Now these suggestions for simplified living do 
not mean careless housekeeping nor the elimination 
of any one thing that is essential to the happiness or 
growth of the family. On the contrary, they should 
tend to a more honest and a larger life for all. 


Every One Should Share in the Work 


MY PROPOSITION is this, that every member 
of the family have some daily care or duty 
connected with the work of the home. It may be 
very small or light, but the child may be made to 
feel the importance, beauty and dignity of it. 
Teach each member to keep his or her belongings 
in order. Begin with the young children, letting 
the first teaching be with their toys. It is due the 
children that they shall have this training, for so 
much of their comfort and usefulness in the future 
depends upon this habit. 
When each member of a family has a working 
interest in the home he or she will be more careful 


not to disarrange the general order of things, and 
that will be a great gain, for what housekeeper has 
not suffered from the careless ignorance of some of 
the family in disregarding all the rules of the house, 
particularly the hours for meals, simply because 
they did not think of the waste of time and the 
extra steps they made for weary feet ? 


Systematized Plan of Work 

Will you please give a program for the daily work 
in a plain family where no help is kept ? 

AN INEXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER. 

The needs of each family vary, and it would not 
be possible, without living in your family, to make 
a detailed plan. I would advise you to follow out 
the following genera) plan for two months, elimi- 
nating and adding as your needs may require. The 
two months’ careful thought and work would give 
you a system which in the future would save at 
least half your time and strength: 

MONDAY. Put the house in order. Sort the 
soiled clothing. Remove stains and mend tears; 
then put the white pieces to soak in cold water. 
Do a little extra cooking for Tuesday. 

TUESDAY. Wash, dry, sprinkle and fold the 
clothes. Make the daily work as easy as possible. 

WEDNESDAY. Iron. Make the daily work light. 

THURSDAY. Fold and put away the clothing. 
Finish the mending. Light extra work, such as 
dusting, etc. I think that when it can be done the 
day following the laundry work should be devoted 
to such light work as will admit of the worker’s 
sitting down part of the time. This will mean a 
fresher body and mind for the balance of the week. 

Fripay. Genera! cleaning and the daily work. 

SATURDAY. Extracooking and the cleaning of 
the kitchen and pantries. 

Some of the daily duties of the different members 
of the family might be: In the morning each one 
puts his or her bed to air before coming down- 
stairs. Each one sees that all of his or her beleng- 
ings are in place before leaving the room for the day. 

Put the house to air one of the first things in the 
morning. Next start the fire and breakfast; then 
set the table. 

After breakfast clear the table, sort the dishes 
and rinse them off with cold water. Put cooking 
dishes to soak. Put the dining-room and living- 
room in order. Now do the chamber work. Next 
look through store-closet and refrigerator to see 
what is needed fer the day. Make a list of the food 
that is to be ordered. Wash the dishes and prepare 
any dish that may require long cooking. Your 
house is now in order, and you are free to do other 
things. On washing and ironing days I would advise 
letting the beds air until the afternoon; this will 
give a freer morning for the heavy work. 


The Drudgery of Housework 

Is there any way to get over the drudgery of 
housework ? A HOUSEKEEPER. 

So much depends upon what one considers 
drudgery. I know of no kind of work that does not 
entail some drudgery —that is, the necessity of 
doing the same things over and over again. Ask 
any professional man or woman if there is drudgery 
in his or her profession and they will always tell 
you that there is. I think that in housework there 
is more of the drudgery of doing the same things 
over and over again than in any other profession 
except teaching. It is not only that there is so 
much work that must be repeated daily, but as a 
rule the housewife is also burdened with too much 
work. Then, too, few women have proper training 
for their work as home-makers. In other profes- 
sions men and women see the necessity of training, 
but for some unaccountable reason the most diffi- 
cult and important of all professions is undertaken 
without the least training. There are women who 
have a natural love and talent for housekeeping, and 
to them the burdens seem light and the drudgery 
not excessive. If you will learn to look upon your 
profession as a home-maker as a noble and interest- 
ing one I am sure that you will not find so much 
drudgery in it. The attitude of the mind toward 
housework has a great influence on the kind of 
work we do and the kind of a home we make. 

Housekeeping has a very beautiful and interest- 
ing side if you will look for it. I can think of no 
work to which a woman is called that presents so 
many interesting problems or that should be fuller 
of interest to the broadly educated woman. Almost 
every science is brought into play in the equipment 
and management of a house. A woman with a 
good theoretical and practical training should tind 
it a field worthy of al] that is best in her. Proper 
appliances and outside aids are a great help in 
lightening the burdens of the housekeeper. 


Outside Helps 


HEN it is possible to get the same results, or 

perhaps better, by having certain parts of the 

work done outside of the house, the housekeeper 

should avail herself of such aid that she may have 
more time for her family and friends. 

If possible send the washing out of the house, or 
hire a strong woman to come to the house and help 
with it. A good washing machine, a wringer and 
a mangle are great helps where the family is large. 
In cities one can purchase bread almost as cheap as 
it can be baked at home. In small communities 
women could combine and hire one woman to bake 
all their bread. Women could club together and 
arrange with one woman to give each of them so 
many hours each week. Each housekeeper could so 
plan her work that on the day of this extra help 
s, + could get just the particular aid she needed. 
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How a Country Teacher Made 
Herself Comfortable 


By Minnie Lee Moore 


HE was a bright teacher of several years’ 
"\ experience, and when she applied for 
board in the neighborhood of the Sweet 
Spring School, to which she had been 
elected for the session, she was told 
that ‘‘she’d mos’ likely have trouble in gettin’ 
board; the teacher gen’rally did, but maybe so Mis’ 
Perkins would take her.” 

When she applied to Mrs. Perkins that lady said: 
‘* Well, bein’ as nobody else won’t take you I 
might. I hear you’re a good teacher. But we live 
a long way from the schoolhouse an’ we hardly ever 
can send you; then, too, you’d have to sleep in the 
room with Mamie an’ Elsie, for we ain’t got but 
one spare room, an’ we have to keep that for 
comp’ny; but if you think you can put up with our 
plain ways we’ll do the best we can for you.’’ 

There seemed nothing else to do, and she tried it 
for two weeks. At the end of that time she decided 
that there must be some way out of it, and began 
looking about for a remedy. Near the schoolhouse 
lived Mrs. Hudgins, who had a large house but had 
offered her ill-health as an excuse for not taking 
the teacher to board. To Mrs. Hudgins she went 
and after some talking and bargaining she succeeded 
in renting a small bedroom, furnished, and a large 
front room, unfurnished. 

It happened that her home was in a city not more 
than twenty miles distant, and this helped her 
wonderfully in furnishing her room; for she had 
packed and sent her from home many of the things 
that were necessary to her comfort—a drugget, 








three sets of muslin curtains, towels and table- 
napkins, numerous pictures, three sofa-pillows, a 
stool, her own writing-desk, and a box containing 
a cedar bucket, a lamp, two small oil-stoves and 
her supply of crockery. The whole lot was shipped 
together as ** household goods ’”’ and the freight did 
not amount toadollar. The things were brought 
from the railroad station, three miles away, by a 
friendly farmer who was passing, and who declired 
to take anything for his trouble. 

When she really began ** fixing’’ the room all 
the joy of houskeeping entered her soul. Mrs. 
Hudgins had agreed for three dollars a month to 
give her the two rooms and to furnish wood for 
heating one of them. She decided to use the room 
with the fire for her kitchen, dining-room, parlor 
and study, and to call it her sitting-room. Here 
she spread her drugget on the floor, put up her cur- 
tains and placed her desk in a corner by a window. 
A table and two chairs that were in the bedroom 
were transferred to the sitting-room. 

Two chairs and a stool seemed a scant number 
of seats, and as yet she had nowhere to set up her 
kitchen. To provide for both these wants she went 
to the country store near the schoolhouse, and 
bought three boxes, one large and almost cubical in 
shape, another long and somewhat flat, and the third 
a cracker-box; she also bought a bag of excelsior 
packing, three yards of table oilcloth, two yards of 





cotton, five yards of blue denim, a saucepan, a small 
frying-pan, two pie-pans, a large tin bucket, a 
smaller bucket with a close-fitting lid, and a tin 
pan in which to wash dishes. 

Behind the door she put the large square box and 
covered it smoothly with the oilcloth. Then she 
covered the cracker-box with oilcloth, leaving a 
loose piece in front as a flap, and placed it on the 
large box against the wall; this served as a cup- 
board and the top of it asa shelf. At the side of 
this she kept the water-bucket and in front the two 
oil-stoves. The pieces of oilcloth that were left 
were tacked on the floor around the large box. 

The kitchen being now completed she arranged 
her crockery and hung her cooking utensils on 
hooks on the side of the box. 

She then turned her attention to the couch, which 
she proposed to make from the long box which she 
had placed against the wall. She put the excelsior 
several inches thick over the top, stretched the 
cotton tightly over it, tacking it in place; then she 
made a cover of the blue denim which just fitted 
the box. This provided three more seats, or four 
if needed, and when the cushions were piled upon 
it it added much to the appearance of the room. 


Last of all she put up her pictures and set out 
her few ornaments. 

She considered many plans for screening the 
kitchen from sight, but she could not afford to buy 
a pretty screen large enough to do any good; and 
she thought that if the kitchen and everything 
about it were kept spotlessly clean it would be better 
in sight than hidden by an ugly screen or curtain. 





She had been considering the question of what 
she was to eat, and the day before had been to the 


country store and laid in a supply of such things | 


as appealed to her appetite — crackers, cheese, eggs, 
butter, with sugar, salt, pepper and lard. When 
she sat down to tea that first evening she found 
that she enjoyed her soft-boiled eggs, with the other 
things she had bought, much more than many a sup- 
per where plenty and variety ran riot, but where there 
was lacking the soothing influence of a spotlessly 
clean cloth and dainty crockery and silver. At first 
the chief difficulty was bread, but she soon found 
that a near neighbor who made excellent bread was 
willing to furnish her a fresh loaf twice a week fora 
small sum; the same neighbor agreed to let her have 
a pint of milk each day if she would bring her bucket 
every morning and stop for it in the afternoon on 
her way home from school. With plenty of whole- 
some bread and fresh milk, with country butter and 
fresh eggs, she felt that the question of the com- 
missary department was satisfactorily settled. 

Soon after she moved in she made out an account 
for the furnishing of her room as follows 





.. a $ .o0o0 Cotton... : ae 
Boxes .. . . i Se. . ea 
Excelsior . . . a0 Tawar. ..ss« 
Oilcloth. . . .60 QOil-stoves . . . . 1.10 
eee 90 Olean .... .10 

$4.71 





She kept a strict account of what she spent for 
housekeeping, and at the end of the month made 
out the following account of her expenses: 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


“ELASTIC BOOKCASES 








Begin Right, and—Begin Right Now 


Two or three units will make a beginning for an ‘ Elastic’? Bookcase that 
will accommodate thousands of volumes. 
will do this. The 
case made, 
makes and 


None but a sectional bookcase 
‘*Elastic’’ is the original and only perfect sectional book- 
and it will be supplied those who begin right long after other 
imitations have ceased to be and are forgotten. Carried in 
stock by dealers in principal cities or direct from factory, freight paid. Write 
for our beautifully illustrated showing the possibilities for artistic 
arrangement in the library. 


catalogue 
Ask for 


CATALOG A-102 
The GlobeWernicke Co., Cincinnati 


380-382 Broadway, New York 224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 91-93 Federal St., Boston 
44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C., London 




















The Hit of 


he Season! BOW Trimming 


(ART. 469 


= MAE GEE LORE LE, 


woe rae eras, 


(Pat. Sept. 16th, 1902.) 





This Bow Trimming is made in all colors, and 
is accepted by the leaders of fashion as 


The Correct Thing 


If you cannot find it at your retailer's, write 
us, and we will see that you get it. 


This Trade Mark 
on Braid or Bind- 
ing is a Guarantee 
of Standard Qual- 
ity and Up-to- 
Date Style, 
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Bread. . . . .$.40 Luncheon Tongue 
Milk . 5 Ce og (canned),2  . ‘ 

Crackers. . . . .25 Baked beans (canned) -40 
Butter. . . 30 Chipped beef +15 
Eggs (4 dozen) . .60 Ham loaf " +25 
Cheese. . . .20 Breakfast food . a 
Lard . .o5 Cereal. . _oe « 
Salt , pepper, “sugar we Ge ee ew ss 
Soup een: > «ale Gee s *+ « + s © @ 30 
$4.80 
Rent and wood . . eo a _« oe 
Total .. . $7.80 
Proportionate monthly cost of furnishing room — .68 
$8.48 

Cost of boarding . . . ee CF 

Cost ofhousekeeping . . .. . 8.48 

SOS kk os “i . « Sree 


There was a clear saving of one dollar and fifty- 
two cents, besides the immense gain in comfort. 
The teacher invited her pupils to come and see her; 
she invited their parents, too. 

Her influence was soon felt, her pretty room much 
discussed, and after some time copied; sofa-pillows 
were introduced into many parlors and sitting- 
rooms, the stiff lines were broken up, and in some 
of the more progressive homes even the pictures 
were moved out of the exact lines they had pre- 
served for years and rehung in all sorts of ways. 





SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 








THE SUTRO BROS. BRAID CO., 127A Spring St., New York 





























The Most Successful 
NEW BOOKS 


THE SOCIAL LADDER. By C. D. Gipson. A 
pictorial satire of the highest power. (/di/ion 
de luxe, $10.00 netl,) Price $5.00 net. 

DONE IN THE OPEN. By FREDEKIC REMINGTON. 
The Wild West depicted as never before. 
(Edition de luxe, $10.00 nel.) Price $5.00 nef. 

HER MAJESTY THE KING. By JAMES JEFFREY 
ROCHE. Wittiest and most original book in 
many years. Picturesby O. Herford. Price $1.50. 

THE TIGER AND THE INSECT. By JoHN HABBERTON. 
‘Helen’s Babies.’’ Illustrated. Price $1.20 net. 

SIGNORA : A TALE OF THE OPERA HOUSE. 


story, blending fact with fiction. 








4 delightful sequel to 


By GUSTAV KoseBeE. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


A charming 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE, RICHLY /LLI 
“MODERN BOOK COLLECTING / 


STRATED, AND A BROCHURE ENTITLED 
VT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON REQUEST 





R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher, 3 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 
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aaa Calendar FREE 


_— E pub- 
lishers of 
si Success have 
issued an ex 
quisitely en 
graved 12-leaf 
Calendar 
which will be 
sent prepaid to 
any addresson 
request. 

This Calen- 
dar is one of 
the finest ex- 
amples of the 
| famous multi- 
color process, 
which exceis 
lithography in 
its beautiful 
soft tones and 
colorings. 

The twelve 
designs are 
original paint 
ings made for 
SUCCESS by 
America’s leading artists and represent sub- 
jects of general and National interest. 

As the demand for the ‘‘ Success’ Calendar will un- 

doubtedly be enormous, requests should be made at an 

early date, as a second edition cannot be brought out. 
THE SUCCESS CO., Dept. P, 901 University Bidg., N. Y. City 
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‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Foe’ 


THE NEW SCALE Vischer yields a wonderfully 





pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the bischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 
62 Over 
Years 110,000 
Established Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of lasy Payments 


every home is at once enabled to possess and 


enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Vianos delivered to 
oll parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terins and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 








No More Darning 5 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair 
Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet, attach 
‘*Racine Feet’’ to legs of 
hosiery | Re. 4 new Stock- 
inette teh, and you 
ah. - A as good 
as new. Cost = A 10c 
and a few moments’ time 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a 
pair, prepaid. Booklet, 
* The Stockinette Stitch,’ 
tells everything. Sent free 
Agents wanted. 
RACINE ENITTING CO. 
Department E, Racine, Wisconsin 


























Elastic Stockings, by Mail 


Invaluable for Weak Joints and Swollen Limbs 





FEATURES 
1.— Our “ Solid-Bak " seamless heel stocking is seam- 
less in fact, not in name only. 
-— Our stockings (unlike others) have a perfect sel- 
vage, consequently a smooth seam ; a rough seam defeats 


the very purpose for which they are worn 
3.—In the silk stocking we use only the best Japan 
Silk, noted for its wearing qualities. The Linen stock- ~ 


ing is made from the best imported thread. In both is ~~ out 
7 d pure Virgin Rubber. shows our 
famous 

4.— From maker to user eliminates all middlemen's solja-Bak 


Bec fits and assures fresh iS, at moderate prices —~ Seamless 


tout Silk, $2.45; Linen, $1.45 Heel 
FRANK W. GORSE CO., Mfrs., 53 Hunnewell St., Highlandville, Mass, 
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The Best Corset for Stout Fi 
in. the World. 





STRAIGH 


ea ——— 





PRICES 

22 to 30, $2.50 
31 to 35, $2.75 
36 to 40, $3.00 





ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


WORCESTER. MASS. 
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FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


WESTERN SALESROOM, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 




















We want Boys 


TT Stam b avery 








$22 5 00 00 IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES will be distributed NEXT MONTH 


== among boys who SELL FIVE or more COPIES WEEKLY 


business tact. 





N A DAINTY little booklet, which we will send to any boy 
free, twenty-five out of more than three thousand bright boys 
tell in their own way just how they have made a success of selling 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they built up a pay- 
ing business outside of school hours—interesting stories of real 


SOME OF THESE BOYS ARE MAKING $10 TO $15 A WEEK. YOU CAN 
DO THE SAME. NO MONEY REQUIRED TO START. WE WILL FURNISH 
TEN COPIES THE FIRST WEEK FREE OF CHARGE, TO BE SOLD AT 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. YOU CAN THEN SEND US THE WHOLESALE 
PRICE FOR AS MANY AS YOU FIND YOU CAN SELL THE NEXT WEEK. 


If you will try it we will send the copies and everything necessary. 


THe Curtis PusiisHinc Company, 426 ArcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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MRS. RALSTON’S CHAT 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE N. 





RICHARDSON 








HE ability toap- 
af pear perfectly 

well dressed 
depends far more 
upon the tact and 
taste of the indi- 
vidual than upon the 
length of her purse. 
I have again and 
again seen women 
with more clothes 
than Flora MacFlim- 
sy ever possessed 
who in nine cases out 
anything but perfectly well 
is far more the knowing of 


of ten were 
dressed. It 
what is appropriate and suitable for various 
occasions that makes a woman appear well 
dressed than the following perfunctorily of 


any Spartan rules of fashion. To dress well 
means the adapting of the needs of one’s life 
to one’s clothes. Please notice I use the 
word ‘‘ needs’’ and not ‘‘ wants,’’ as feminine 
wants are notoriously elastic. 

A sense of delicate discrimination is neces- 
sary towomen in this matter of appearing 
well dressed, and I care nothing for those 
women who turn up their noses at the trivial- 
ity of the mind of the woman who loves to 
appear so. It is to my way of thinking a 
pleasant and a proper state of mind to be in. 


URING this month time is taken by the 
forelock among home dressmakers as the 
new spring and summer materials are shown 
nowadays by 
the shops im- 
mediately after 
the holidays. 
In the woolen 
goods there is 
an increased 
liking for fancy 
weaves. Al- 
though mohair 
is to many of us 
an old friend, 
there are now 
countless styles 
of this one 
material in 
plain and fancy 
weaves. AS a 
material for an 
every-day tailor gown it cannpt be excelled. 
In silks there seem to be many old ones under 
new names, but the shot and changeable 
effects in taffetas are the silks whose many 
uses recommend them. 





PEAKING of silks, let me say that a stiff, 

rustling silk is, according to present fash- 
ion, most undesirable, as everything should be 
soft and fall loosely and carelessly. The stiff, 
standing-out skirts around the feet are no 
longer the mode. The nicest gowns are made 
up on linings of soft-finished taffeta with 
plaited or gathered frills on the edge of the 
foundation or on the inside of the gown, and 
when the silk foundations are not used these 
inside ruffles are made of sheer lawn, and 
sometimes edged with narrow lace. 

Plaid silks seem to have a permanent 
place of their own—as trimmings, and also 
for separate blouses. The plaid silk taffeta 
gown is a valuable one to own. 


HE favorite colors for spring seem to be 

blue, green, gray and brown, blue being 
especially good in its many shades. And 
then as a sequence of brown there is écru, and 
this indeed promises to be one of the chief 
favorites. White, of course, comes first, and 
then the white and black combinations; hap- 
pily these are not passing out of favor. Plaids 
upon materials with light grounds will also 
be used for entire costumes and for coat and 
skirt suits, such gowns being mostly made 
with the short walking-length skirt. In fact, 
many of the new spring and summer materials, 
and particularly those in the washable fabrics, 
show a tendency to white grounds with a color 
scheme in 
the pattern. 
This in many 
of the new 
striped mate- 
rials is partic- 
ularly pretty 
and seems 
well adapted 
for the new 
blouses. 





LOUSES have now reached the dignity of 
fashion where special materials are 
created for their sole uses. In choosing the 
materials for separate blouses select those of 
small patterns; those of self-coloring are the 
prettiest. Where it is a question of a decided 
pattern or coloring the shirtwaist suit is to be 
preferred, as it is more becoming to the aver- 
age woman to have an entire gown of the 
same pattern; the more decided patterns are 
generally unbecoming to the figure. 


a: 


de 





T IS almost too early to state anything pos- 
itively about the styles of the spring coats 
and wraps, but so far indications point to the 
longer 


loose, semi-fitting garments in the 
lengths continuing in 
vogue, although in 
many of these there 
is a slight modifica- 
tion from the ultra- 
loose and baggy 
styles hitherto worn 
the newer coats 
showing a tight- 
fitting upper part — 
that is to say, to 
barely the bust-line, 
the looseness begin- 
ning there. The 
effect is rather 
Empire in shape, and 
the flare at the bottom 
of the coat in some of 
the smartest models 
is not quite so pro- 
nounced as it has 
been. Taffeta has been so overused for coats 
and wraps of all descriptions that it has been 
superseded by other materials. For traveling 
coats mohair and pongee will be much used 
this spring, and for dressier wraps glacé silk 
has taken the place of taffeta. For useful- 
ness thin, unlined, long coats of mohair and 
pongee cannot be too highly recommended, 
as they protect so well light spring and 
summer gowns from dust when one is travel- 
ing or driving. 





O-DAY when materials are so good and so 
inexpensive it is well to buy frequently 
and in small quantities. The old-fashioned 
habit of buying clothes to last through several 
seasons, to be turned and returned and re- 
modeled each season with the change of 
styles, has been most wisely given up by 
those women who have the commendable form 
of vanity of wishing to look well dressed. 
To carry all one’s eggs in one basket in the 
form of one expensive garment suitable for 
only a limited number of occasions is indeed 
a rare extravagance for a woman of moder- 
ate means. Now, fashion may say that 
plaids are to be very much worn, or that 
silk dresses will be used for general street 
wear, but if plaid is very unbecoming to 
you, and if you have much traveling to do, 
and must go into town to shop constantly, it 
is most unwise to follow fashion blindly. A 
certain individual style suiting your own 
wants will suit your purposes better and will 
give you the comfortable feeling of being not 
only well but also appropriately dressed. 


AILOR suits in the lighter colors of cloths 
will be made up with dark stitchings 
and linings, rather a reversal of past fash- 
ions. 


In many combinations this is exceed- 
ingly effective and 
gives just a sufficient 
amount of coloring to 
clothes for every-day 
purposes—as, for in- 
stance, a gown of gray 
mohair if stitched with 
cardinal would make a 
suit simple in style, and 
yet possibly the touch 
of cardinal would make 
it more becoming. The 
lining of the jacket 
might also be of cardi- 
nal, matching thestitch- 
ing. Ora suit of écru, 
stitched in a dark shade 
of brown and worn 
with a dark brown 
toque and a blouse of 
dark brown matching 
the stitching, and trimmed with écru lace, 
would be pretty. But the stitching must be 
emphatic—that is to say, there must be 
enough of the stitching to bring out the con- 
trast with the material. In stitching material 
which is soft the stitches sink into it and do 
not show as they should. To overcome this 
difficulty it is best to place a strip of linen or 
muslin under the stitching. 





FTEN acertain shade is greatly liked bya 
woman and yet it is not becoming. This 
is likely to be the case very often the coming 
season, and it will be due to the fashion of 
wearing so much écru and also to the use of 
so many black and white mixtures which give 
a gray tone of coloring, both of which are apt 
to be rather trying to women without much 
color. The best way of overcoming this diffi- 
culty is to insert a yoke and collar trimming 
of lace, which may be combined with material 
of any description. When lace is used ona 
gown of one of the lighter materials it should 
have a lining of mousseline de soie. If lace 
is not suited to the immediate purposes em- 
broidery may be used, or a shade of linen or 
silk which is becoming, embroidered to har- 
monize with the gown. 





HERE is an indication that later in the 

spring and summer there will be a revival 
of the separate blouse differing in color from 
the skirt, although this does not by any means 
interfere with the advantages of the shirtwaist 
suit, but applies more to the tailor gowns, and 
to the dressier demi-toilette gowns for the 
evening. 
separate coloring and material from the skirt 
is the mistaken uses to which it is put by so 
many. It has been used in a happy-go-lucky 
fashion until all sense of line and coloring 
seems to have been forgotten. The uses of the 


separate waist are so many, and the question 
of economy so helped by them, that it seems 
impossible to have them go permanently out 
The shirtwaist suit will by no 
We shall have, instead, 


of fashion. 
means be given up. 
two choices instead 
of one. 


RATHER novel 

embroidery, 
and one which 
would be suited to 
the needs of our 
summer clothes 
and blouses, is 
made of the wider 
widths oflinentape 
embroidered in 
crewel or linen 
thread. The em- 
broidery is of a strictly conventional order in 
set, stiff designs. Much of it is done in the 
old-fashioned cross-stitch, and some is done 
solidly after the manner of regular linen 
embroidery. 

Embroideries will compete with lace as a 
trimming on the new spring and summer 
clothes; they are being made with much orig- 
inality in their designs, the heavier patterns 
being asarulepreferred. All-over flouncings 
of Swiss embroidery in both white and colors 
are used for making entire blouses, and are 
often made up over foundations of contrasting 
colors. 





F WE have given up wearing taffeta on our 
backs in the shape of coats and wraps, we 
may certainly say that for millinery uses it 
has gone to our heads, as hats, toques and 
bonnets are all 
made of taffeta to- 
day. As material 
for millinery uses 
taffeta is admira 
bly adapted and 
fitted, it being ex- 
tremely light in 
weight and both 
useful and practi- 
cal; it is far less 
weighty and on the 
whole less clumsy 
than the exagger 
atedly thick, heavy 
materials to which 
the midwinter hats 
have, as a rule, 
shown a tendency. 





Of COURSE taffeta is not used ina plain 
or severe style for hats, as the heavier 
goods must of necessity be. Both brims and 
crowns show many quillings, tuckings and 
cordings, entire hats being trimmed with 
many narrow frills of the silk, which is knife- 
plaited. Others show little gathered ruffles 
daintily pinked on the edges. As the con- 
struction of the hat is in itself more or less 
elaborate the trimmings are practically noth- 
ing atall. These silk hats may be worn in 
and out of season. They will look well late 
in the spring and will really make good trav- 
eling hats throughout the summer 


RETTY dressing-gowns are made of the 

silk-striped crépons in plain colors and 
trimmed with flowered Pompadour ribbons. 
They are made both lined and unlined, but 
as a rule there isathin 
lining across the 
shoulders and in the 
front. The sleeves 
are very wide and 
loose. Dressing- 
sacques are made of 
the flowered Jacquard 
muslins, and the mer- 
cerized ginghams 
trimmed with hem- 
stitched ruffles of 
sheerest lawn. Both 
of these materials are 
also used for petti- 
coats, for every-day 
wear the striped and 
solid colors being 
chosen. The trim- 
ming consists of one or more ruffles which are 
either scalloped on the edge or embroidered 
in buttonhole stitch. Others again are 
trimmed with ruffles edged with blind em- 
broidery. 





The real trouble with the blouse of | 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


The manufacture of woolens and dress 
goods, like many other businesses, has its 
busy seasons and its dull times. A short 
while ago a manufacturer, whose busy time 
was over, came to us and offered to make up 
his finest woolens at considerable reductions, 
if we could give him a large enough order to 
keep his mill running during the dull season 
We gave him an order for the newest fabrics 
for Winter and early Spring wear, and shall 
make these goods into suits, skirts and cloaks 
to order only, and pass 
them on to you at one- 
third less than regular 
prices. Nearly all of 
our styles share in 
this Sale. 








Note these reductions 


Suits, in the newest models, made of up-to-date materials 
and lined throughout, suitable for Winter and early 
Spring wears former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 

Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style; 
former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

Handsome Costumes of Velvet Cords and Corduroy, 
former price $17, reduced to $11.34. 

$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 
$21 Costumes reduced to $14. 
Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10. 
$18 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $12. 
Rainy-day, Traveling and Walking Skirts, indispen- 
sable for wet weather; former price $6, 
reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-day Suits, Traveling Suits, 
Raglans, etc. 
We are also closing out a number of ple suit 


loaks (which were made up for exhibition in 
at one-half of regular price 


yur Salesr 


Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List will be 
by return mail. If the garment which 
satisfy, send it back promptly and we wt 


ne make y 


refund ww 


This will bethe only announcement of this sale, so act quickly 
if you wish to take advantage of it; it will last for a fe ee 
only and the choicest goods will be sold first. Be sure t j 
wish the Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Sample 

Our New Spring Catalogue will be ready January ot 
Every well-dressed woman should have one; write n ar v 
will mail you a copy with a full line of new Spring samples 4 


soun as issued. Be sure to say you wish. the New Sfring Cata 
logue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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BACK: VIEW. 


A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life pre- 


server. No child should be without it. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdo- 
men, thus preventing colds and coughs, so 
fatal to a great many children. 
Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may 
say. If he does not keep it write to us. 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it ac- 
cessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, 
merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to six years. Sold at dry-goods stores. 
Circulars, with price-list, free. 





No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E, M. MARBLE & CO. 


90 Market Street, Chicago 


| those mothers who are in doubt. 


queries of late con- 

cerning the dressing 
of boys from two to six 
years old. Although I 
think I have mentioned 
the styles for boys be- 
tween these ages before, I 
will again repeat them for 
At the age 
of one year thé dresses are made of the same 
materials and in about the same styles for 
both boys and girls, the only difference be- 
tween the two lying in the shape of the collars 
and cuffs, which for the little men are of the 
turn-over description. But from two to six 


| HAVE received many 





| there is a really noticeable difference in the 


| rolling cuffs. 


| wear the Russian tunic 
blouse suits, 


| semi-fitting 
| style. 





| tucks. 


Get the | 


| Nightgowns and drawers 


| may be made of cashmere 
| or albatross fashioned in 
| the same way as the thin- 


dresses, those for the little men being made 
with box-plaited backs and fronts, and wider 
and more pointed turn- 
over collars and round 
Some 
children at this age 


and in 
almost every case the 
little full bloomer 
trousers under the 
dresses. These in the 
case of boys have al- 
most entirely replaced 
the full muslin skirts 
which were formerly 
worn. 


HE Norfolk suit will 
continue to be worn 
very generally by girls, 
and particularly by the 
girls in the intermedi- 





ate ages. The skirt of 
the Norfolk suit is 
a plain gored one 


trimmed only with 


| stitching; the jacket is loose both in the back 
| and front. 


The tight-fitting Norfolk jacket 
is not advisable for girls, nor, in fact, for 
children of any age; the loose fronts and 
backs are decidedly the best 
For spring wear these Norfolk suits 
will be made largely of mohair and home- 
spun, these two materials being the most 
serviceable and durable for the hard knock- 
about wear for which they are intended. 


T IS not always con- 
venient for mothers to 
dress their children in the 
lighter wash materials, 
and under these circum- 
stances pretty clothes 


ner dresses and trimmed 
with finely tucked or 
plaited ruffles of the 
material, the edges of the 
ruffles being finished with 
a scalloped edge done in 
buttonhole stitch, and the 
yokes tucked, with rows 
of feather-stitching or 
French knots between the 
These little stuff 
dresses are very pretty 
when made in the various shades of red 
embroidered in white, or in navy blue em- 
broidered in scarlet, and are certainly a 
great saving of laundry work. 





HIS month above all others stands out in 

the mother’s calendar as the preparatory 
one for the making of spring and summer 
clothes for children. January has become of 
late years a white goods month in which one 
gives special attention to 
the corners and crannies, as 
it were, of one’s clothes in 
the way of many necessi- 
ties, such as underlinen of 
all descriptions, and the 
reémbellishing, lengthening 
and general making of chil- 
dren’s under as well as 
outer clothing. 

Many things besides 
beauty are necessary in 
children’s underclothes. 





are made of a heavier qual- 
ity of cambric or muslin, 


as a rule, than petticoats. 


Much of a child’s comfort 


| depends upon well-fitting, 


well-cut drawers, and the 
important point to be looked 


| into in their making is their 





fit and not their trimmings. The crotch 
should equal in length that of the leg of the 
drawers, and the bands should be made amply 
large. For the very little children the 
bloomer-shaped drawers are nowadays gener- 
ally preferred. Such drawers are not made 
in full bloomer style, but with a moderate 
amount of fullness only drawn into the leg 
bands. They are prettier in style than the 
straight-leg drawers for little children. 
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Little Men and Little Women 


A TALK BY ONE MOTHER TO OTHER MOTHERS 


By Mrs. Ralston 


DRAWINGS BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 


MONG the many little necessary odds and 
ends of an infant’s outfit are the wooden 
frames for the drying of their little shirts to 
prevent shrinkage. These frames come in 
the sizes of the shirts and are most necessary. 
The woolen shirts for children are an expen- 
sive article and therefore the question of their 
shrinking is an item to be considered, espe- 
cially as these shirts are never bought in 
great quantities. 

Another very pretty and most useful little 
garment for infants, and for the younger 
children as well, is the kimono sacque of 
French flannel, the yoke and band of which 
are made of a plain color finished with feather- 
stitching. Pretty and useful, also, are the 
little cashmere hood shawls made with a 
scalloped buttonhole edge, or with some 
pretty form of silk embroidery. 


FTER all is said children control more auto- 
cratically the fashions than their elders, 
and children’s fashions show very few changes 
from one yeartoanother. When any changes 
do occur they are not of a very decided char- 
acter. One possibly new note in the coming 
summer dresses of children is in the prepon 
derance of the small-checked goods which are 
to be used, and in the combination of small- 
checked materials with plain goods as their 
trimming, or vice versa. 

The wearing of cotton clothes by children 
of all ages, at all seasons and upon all occa- 
sions, seems to be steadily on the increase. 
In nine cases out of ten when the lighter- 
weight woolen materials are used they are 
made to be worn with guimpes. Guimpes 
are being worn more generally by the older 
girls—that is to say, girls ranging from ten 
years to fourteen. In some instances the 
guimpes practically take the place of a shirt- 
waist and seem to be a mixture of the two, 
as they are much deeper than the guimpes 
which are worn by the younger girls. The 
bodice of the dress made to wear with a 
guimpe consists solely of narrow straps across 
the shoulders, and top caps for sleeves, with 
a short bib effect forming the front of the 
bodice. This is a pretty and graceful style, 
and one which, as a rule, is becoming to girls 
between the ages of ten and fourteen, which 
are sometimes considered somewhat difficult 
ages to dress becomingly. 


HE best rules to follow in the style and 

trimming of children’s underclothes are 
rigid simplicity, usefulness, economy and 
common-sense. The trimmings should be 
limited to narrow and fine, daintily patterned 
embroideries, or narrow ruffles of the material 
itself, hemstitched, Hemstitching nowadays 
may be done on the sewing-machine with 
extreme rapidity and neatness. When hem- 
stitched ruffles are used on children’s drawers, 
petticoats and nightgowns it is nice to make 
the ruffles of a sheerer, finer material than 
the garments. The economy of this style of 
trimming is also a point in its favor. 

For every-day wear white muslin petticoats 
with deep hemstitched hems, above which are 
clusters of useful tucks, which may be let 
down as needed, are all the trimming that is 
required for skirts to wear with plain, every- 
day frocks. The flannel skirts are made in 
the same way, those for more elaborate use 
being finished with feather-stitching between- 
the tucks, or, prettiest of all, with a scalloped’ 
edge done in buttonhole stitch. 

From six months up to three and four years 
children’s petticoats, both flannel and white, 
are made upon the small white muslin waists, 
this being an easier way than buttoning all 
the underclothes upon a separate band. 


FOR the older girls petticoats of gingham 
and chambray are nice. Indeed _ these 
petticoats may be so daintily made as to be 
pretty enough for any occasion, and are often 
preferred to those of white muslin. The striped 
chambray petticoats may have the ruffles 
bordered with a band of plain white, or the 
entire ruffle may be made of a contrasting 
color to the skirt. Another pretty way to 
trim these petticoats is to use narrow folds of 
plain white in graduated depths. Petticoats 
for girls are cut in a gored pattern. The ruf- 
fles may be either gathered or circular in 
style. Made in this way they may be easily 
washed, and being light in weight they are, to 
my mind, far superior to the darker moreen 
skirts, which cannot be laundered. I think 
it really a matter of healthful hygiene in the 
dressing of children to have all their clothes 
as far as practicable and possible of washable 
fabrics. 


ETTICOATS for the older girls, and for 
the little ones too, are nice when made in 
what is popularly known as the umbrella skirt 
style. This is really nothing more nor less 
than a skirt made with a gored upper portion 
and a wide, graduated circular flounce, around 
the edge of which are placed one or more 
ruffles, either frilled or plaited. Skirts in 
this pattern give a nice flare to the short 
skirts of children. 
In shapes children’s petticoats are about 
the same as those made for older people. 





OME very pretty little 
tunic suits for girls on the 
Russian blouse order are 
being made with tunics of 
the material trimmed with 
checked bands, and skirts 
of the checked material fin- 
ished with graduating bands 
of the plain goods. In other 
style dresses the skirts are made of fine 
checked or striped materials and the blouses 
of the plain goods; the tops of ‘the caps of 
the sleeves being of the plain with full under- 
sleeves of the checked or striped material. 
Not only is this a pretty way of making chil- 
dren’s clothes, combining the trimmings and 
materials in a practical fashion together, but 
at the same time it allows for the remaking 
into one new dress of two old ones, which is 
always a great advantage. And it certainly 
opens up many possi- 
bilities in the way of 
lengthening short or out- 
grown dresses of the 
preceding summer. 





OR boys over six Nor- 

folk suits in wool 
crash, which is very light 
in weight, are nice. Boys 
at this age also wear the 
flannel negligee shirts, 
the shirts being worn for 
play and often for better 
occasions also. They are 
of the light striped French 
flannels and are made 
with soft band cuffs and 
worn always with the 
broad turn-over Eton 
collars. 

The best suits for hard 
play and traveling, and 
for the many strenuous purposes to which 
boys’ suits are put, are the suits of corduroy. 
Nothing can replace them; they are really an 
essential in a boy’s wardrobe. The trousers 
are made full bloomer and straight, and the 
coats in the plaited Norfolk style. The best 
colors are the dark shades of tan. Even for 
tunic suits of the very much smaller boys 
corduroy is a good material. For these same 
small boys white corduroy is often used for 
coats, the coats being made in the regulation 
coat style with box backs and double-breasted 
fronts, and finished with 
pearl buttons. For all- 
aroundness they are really 
excellent, being less 
dressy than the piqué 
coats, but warmer and 
quite as easily laundered. 

The same style of coat is 
equally suitable for girls, 
particularly when made 
with an added frill or 
two. The ‘‘frill or two”’ 
might consist of a collar 
of lace or of fine linen 
batiste with hemstitched 
ruffles or hems. 








ITTLE “jumper” 
suits for boys are 
practically a necessity. 
These suits are for play only, and are made 
principally of blue jean, holland, or the 
blue and white cross-barred muslin. They 
are made with either straight or bloomer 
trousers, the ‘‘ jumpers’’ being made with 
very short skirts— in fact, abbreviated tunics. 
Otherwise they resemble exactly the working- 
man’s jumper. These ‘‘ jumper’’ suits may 
be worn over the other suits or may constitute 
the entire costume. Although eminently 
practical and economical in purpose, they 
are unique in their style, and are preferred 
by the little men to the 
humiliating apron. 


THER styles of play 
aprons are made of 
unbleached muslin, of 
the coarsest grade 
of butcher’s linen, or 
holland, in the plain 
box-plaited fashion 
back and front, some- 
times with a buttoned 
belt across the back 
breadths. The sleeves 
are long, loose and full, 
and the collars and cuffs 
of the material finished 
with feather-stitching or 
of plain white lawn 
or linen. 

The economy and utility of the creeping 
apron, for children who are learning to walk, 
cannot be overestimated. These aprons are 
made usually of finely checked gingham in 
the shape of a long, plain apron, buttoning 
down the back; the apron is cut long enough 
to reach to the child’s toes or a little longer, 
and is split up in the centre so that each side 
forms a kind of trouser leg, which is fastened 
by means of tape or button securely around 
the child’s knee. 
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The Midwinter Gowns An Unusual Offer 


A Linen Pillow Cover with a very 
ma ; » attractive design. <A pair of strong 
Original Designs by A 4) > embroidery hoops, and four skeins 

Mrs. Ralston p11 \— ia) of silk to work the design with. 
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Drawings by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce 











T THIS particular sea- 
A son of the year almost 
every woman needs 

a new gown which will 


not only answer for best 
now butalso be serviceable 


For an OUR 
P : outlay of HINTS 
during the spring months. 25 de. cad oN EM. 
: ittle agreeable BROIDERY, 
To meet this need these an ge ALSO PRE. 
designs have been made, secure a pillow that MIUM LIST, con- 


any lady would be 
= to display in her 
nome, worth from Five to 
Ten Dollars anywhere. 


The Silk is 
POTTER’S BRAIDED WASH SILK 


taining information 
valued by all ladies, 
sent for two-cent stamp. 


and in them a few of the 
latest touches are shown. 
Special prominence is 
here given to the new 
triple and full skirt. 








LOR SUIT No better is made, fast colors, all shades, works 
TAILOR SU OF STRIPED MATERIAL with unusual smoothness and convenience, made 
ADE of Oxford gray HIS design shows an | | inexact needle lengths, no thread to cut or tangle. 
broadcloth, trimmed effective way of using It is kept in perfect condition, convenient and 
with gray velvet bands ap- a striped material. The neat until the last thread is used, being put up in 
pliquéd with white cloth. skirt is a plain circular | POTTER'S PATENT HOLDER, _ ; 
The skirt is one of the one seamed In the centre Ask your dealer for this silk; if he hasn't it ask 
new triple patterns. The of the front and back. him to get it; if he refuses send us his name and 
jacket is made with a The bodice fastens in the address with your own and we will send direct to 
short belted postilion back and is trimmed with you, and then convince the dealer that it is to his 
back, and full bloused embroidered bands of interest to carry POTTER’S WASH SILK. 


sleeves with rolling cuffs. white broadcloth, 













WINSTED SILK CO. 
Art Dept., 254 Franklin Street Chicago, Illinois 
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KO WAISTS oy DIFFERENT 
~ —— STYLES 


Are plain white, built on Tailor-made 
lines, and of a specially imported soft 
finished linen. These waists may be 
purchased at any of the following 
stores. Ask lo see them. 


E. T. Slattery Co. 























Boston, Mass. 


Butte, Mont. M. J. Connell & Co. 

Cleveland, O. Scott Dry Goods Co. 

Council Bluffs, la. John Beno & Co. 

Duluth, Minn. Silberstein & Bondy Co. | 

Erie, Pa. Paris Cloak House } 

Fargo, N. D. O. J. de Lindrecie | 
' 


Ft. Worth, Texas Parker, Lowe D. G. Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Coulter Dry Goods Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. L. Jonas & Co. 

New Orleans, La. Gus Mayer Co. 

New York City Oppenheim,Collins&Co. 














Oakland, Cal. Taft & Pennoyer 

Oklahoma City,O.T.Kennedy Bros. D. G. Co. 

Portland, Ore. Olds, Wortman & King | 
Pueblo, Colo. H. Johnson & Co. 


San Diego, Cal. Geo. W. Marston & Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Raphael Weill & Co. 
Seattle, Wash. Stone, Fisher & Lane 
Spokane, Wash. Spokane Dry Goods Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. Rose Shannon & Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. Geo. E. Seybold & Co. 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On seeing the perforation 
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Ye gown made with a skirt which is 
plaited around the top and finished at the 
lower edge with a conventional design of velvet 
folds joined together with fagot stitching. The 
bodice is plaited from the shoulders to the bust- 
line. The small vest and collar are of finely 
plaited mousseline de soie. 





Every three yards on the Selvedge 
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HE kind of garments a woman | 

develops a real affection for, so 

that she regrets to lay them aside when 
they’re worn out by long service 






Fashion Faultless 








HOUSE GOWN OF CREPE DE CHINE USEFUL AND SMART STREET SUIT Stud ; styles i your asians os 
HE ski f this h n is very full and corded into C— gown of zibeline made with the new triple tunic skirt. The ~ . y s > « EDs 
a sate Gipe seanae ‘the hips The lower edge of the trimming of both skirt and jacket is braid. The smart little for illustrated book, FREE. 
‘ bodi jacket fastens at the left side. The sleeves are loose, resembling ’ 
pene yp aeony ~ Sant eeu. we ane bn onter those of a bodice, and finished with cuffs. Odd blouses may be H. BLACK & CO.,, Cleveland, Ohio 





and cuffs of lace. The sleeves are full. worn under this jacket. 
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Lessons in Darning and Patching 


ARNING is done by drawing the edges of a tear together with a 
running stitch, supplying the broken threads and, as nearly as 


possible, the texture of the material. 


A straight tear in a woolen garment may be darned by carrying the 
darning thread a little distance beyond the tear on both sides; above 
With threaded needle begin at the left 
end of bar or frame; take running stitches up to the frame and down 
again, reversing the order each time. 
turn of needle but do not make loops. 


and below, making a frame. 





When slit 
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DARNING DRESS GOODS 


Leave thread 
is reached, 
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By M. Louise 


THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES ON 


loose at each 
catch 
fra 


the stitches to the outside of the frame, making a fan shape, and con- 
If the darning 


tin 


For a bias tear in dress goods, which severs both warp and woof 
frame and darn across the tear with the weave of material, filling in 


warp threads and then across the woof. 


When the torn 


spot is 


reached slip the needle under the raveled edge to keep al! that frays 
on the wrong side. 





WEAVING 


Weaving shows how material is 
The waro threads 
are carried up and down (vertically), 
the woof threads across (horizon- 
tally), over and under alternately. 
Applied to stocking and dress darns. 


made or woven. 
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Darn on wrong side. 
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Used to show how weak places 
may be repaired (without being 
noticeable) by carrying founda- 
tion threads back and forth into 


the inside corner; 


tinue to the end. 





PREPARED FOR PATCH 


Trim away worn material form- 
ing a square ; cut diagonally into 
corners a quarter-inch slit; turn 
and press on wrong side. Fit 
patch, allowing quarter-inch fold. 


With patch fitted to the material 
baste folded edges of the patch 
to folded edges of square; on 
right side tack corners of patch 
to corners of square. Over- 
hand from right to left. Fasten 
corners firmly. 


Walter 
PRACTICAL 


ue darning with the woof. 





PLANNEL SEAM STITCHED 


Seam stitched together with 
one running and one back 
stitch, then pressed open 
and catchstitched from left 
to right, one stitch crossing 
the other ina slanting direc- 
tion on wrong side. 


“~ 


75 
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NEEDLEWORK 


the raveled edge of material in with the stitch and continue, finish- 
ing the darn beyond the tear to the frame. 

To mend a corner tear, frame the same way as for the straight tear 
above and below and at both ends. 
box shape to keep the tear from straining. 
side of the frame; take running stitches, pointing the needle toward 
reverse the direction of needle and spread the 
stitches to form a fan shape until the warp threads are met. Con- 
Begin again at the corner on the outside of the 
me; take running stitches, crowding them in the corner. 


Darn on wrong side. 
is done carefully the result will be satisfactory. 
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STOCKINET DARN (WRONG SIDE) 
Make a diamond-shape frame be- 


yond the hole. 


Pick up alternate 


loops of stockinet, leaving loops of 








FINISHED PATCH (WRONG SIDE) 


Trim folds to within a quarter of 
an inch; press seams open and 
overcast all raw edges. This 
form of mending is especially 
good for damask. 





the loops of stockinet and sup- thread to avoid shrinkage. Fill in 
plying the woven material. woof as in weaving. 
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Carry a thread across the corner 
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Darn on wrong side. 


Begin at the corner out- 


Spread 








| “Shape” and “Form” 


The woman who wears a rigid corset 
has a ‘‘shape’’ the result of forcing her- 
self into an unyielding armor of bone 
and steel. The woman who wears a 


HEM CATCHSTITCHED 
Catchstitch or cross-stitch used for 
finishing seams of flannel garments 
after they have been pressed open. 


Either silk or thread may be used. 
If neatly done the effect is good. , RR] . 


| GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waist 


has a form —a beautiful, graceful, natu- 
ral form. She walks erect; she bends 
with ease; she lives in comfort. Every 
woman should wear the Ferris Waist. 

Made in shapes to fit every form, 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 

Be sure you get the GENUINE, with the 

name in ved letters on every waist. 
The Ferris Book sent free on request. 





STOCKINET DARN (RIGHT SIDE) 


Stockinet darn showing right 
side. The hole should be well 
filled in. It is not necessary 
always to bring the thread 
through to the right side. 


The Ferris Bros, Company 


345 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











wa» $1.50 





No. 4251 


$ 1.25 





PATCH COMPLETED 


This patch may be sewed on 
either the right or wrong side. 
When sewed on the wrong side 
the stitch works in with the 
weave of material. 


The happiest feet 


Are found in 


“DOLGEFELT ” House Shoes for Women 


Made by the 




















RESS all darns 

on the wrong 
side and use rav- 
eled edges of the 
goods, when possi- 
ble, to darn with. 

For a double 
darn at the corners 
work with the 
warp first, then 
across the woof. 
This will make a 
strong darn. 

If the material 
should be worn 
away leaving & 
hole, place a piece 
of the same ma- 
terial under the 
hole on the wrong 
side, baste the 
piece in position 
and darn on the 
right side. 

The idea in 
darning is toweave 
the edges of a tear 
or a worn place to- 
gether so that it 
will hardly be 
noticed. The 
raveled edges of a 
tear should always 
be darned over and 
under to avoid a 
ridge on the right 
side. Use the 
raveled edges of 
the material or silk 
of a darker shade 
when darning 
dress goods. 





PREPARED FOR HEMMED PATCH 


From the hole cut away the worn 
material, forming a square; cut 
diagonally into the corners a 
quarter-inch slit; turn and press 
foids on wrong side. 








MATERIAL PREPARED FOR PATCH 


From the hole cut away the worn 
material, forming a square; cut 
diagonally into the corners a 
quarter-inch slit. The material 
is then ready for patch. 
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HEMMING PATCH ON 


Place patch of same material 
(half inch larger than square) on 
wrong side; match the pattern, 
baste near folded edges on right 
side and hem to patch. 














PATCH STITCHED IN 
Place patch on wrong side, baste 
to folded edges of square, allow- 
ing seams; backstitch seams 
from corner to corner. The 
illustration given above shows 
the wrong side of the patch as 
it is being sewed in. 





PATCH COMPLETED (WRONG SIDE) 


Showing folds trimmed, turned 
and hemmed on wrong side. 
This makes a neat finish to all 
thin materials as calico, ging- 
ham, muslin, etc. 
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CATCHSTITCHING PATCH 
Remove bastings, trim folds; 


open and press seams. Catch- 
stitch across the opened seam, 
or overcast the raw edges of 
the seams. 








Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


139-121 West 23d Street NEW YORK 
These shoes are made from PURE WOOL FELT. 


The soles however are belting—the most flexible 
leather made. The high ones are beautifully 
fur-trimmed. They are unquestionably the most 
comfortable footwear extant. Colors: Black, Red, 
Dark Green and Havana Brown. When price is 
remitted they are delivered free. 


ATCHING isa 
form of mend- 
ing. A patchisa 
piece of material | 
sewed toa garment 
to supply the worn 
ortornpart. When 
putting in a patch 


LATEST CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
cut away the worn 














or thin part of the 
garment even toa 
thread either in a 
square or oblong 
shape. Cut diag- 
onally into the cor- 
ner a quarter of an 





inch. Turn and 
press folds back 
from corner to 
corner. 


Take a piece of 
the same material 
for patch. Fit the 
upper edge first, 
then the lower, 
then the sides, 
matching the warp 
and woof. Hold 
the right side of the 
material toward 
you, and with the 
folded edge of the 
patch even with 
the folded edge of 
the square sew the 
patch from corner 
to corner. 

My lesson next 
month will be up- Handsomely Illus. Catalog of Women’s, 
on ‘‘ Buttonhole FREE Children’s and Men’s Garments, House- 
Making and Fancy | hold Goods, etc., embracing seventy-one 


. Popular prices on high-grade goods. 
Stitches.’’ ROTHERS, Market and Eighth Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


"CONSAPI co" : 


~ UW 


PERFECT 10N 


SAMPLE OF = ASSORTED SIZES FOR 3 TWO CENT STAMPS 





departments. 
LIT BROTHE: 
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Pretty Clothes for Girls 


Designed and Drawn Especially for The Journal 












A SIMPLE-PLAITED GOWN 


OR this gown sixteen yards of voile, canvas 

cloth or batiste twenty-seven inches wide will 

be needed. The unlined yoke, the girdie, and the 
cuffs are of a rather heavy lace. 





A YOUTHFUL DESIGN 


| an evening frock, thinnest canvas is sug- 
gested for this,model. Eighteen yards will 
suffice if the canvas be of narrow width. The 
unlined yoke and cuffs are of heavy guipure, and 
the bertha of a more delicate lace. 


LACE-TRIMMED 


OR this simple little gown four- 
teen yards of twenty-seven- 
inch goods will be required. This 
would include the upper part of the 
flounce. Nine yards of lace will be 
needed for the trimming. 











LACE-TRIMMED RUFFLES 
I hee pretty ruffles on this gown make it appear 
especially youthful. Plain and embroidered 
batiste are suggested in the design. Seven yards 
of the plain and about eighteen of the flouncing 
will be required. 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


FOR THE ELDEST DAUGHTER 


HIS model is good. Of thin voile, which Is 
the material suggested, about fourteen yards 
will be needed. The quantity of lace depends 
upon its width and design. The effect is gained 
by clever piecing. 


OF LIGHT-WEIGHT ETAMINE 


LIGHT-WEIGHT etamine may be used for this 

model, with a straight and a crescent-shaped 

lace for trimming. About twelve yards of the ma- 

terial, eleven yards of straight and six yards of the 
oda lace will be required. 










HOW 

TO BUY A 

WOMAN’S 
WATCH 


Select the case and works separately. 
Buy as good works as you can afford; 
then put them in a Jas. Boss Stiff- 
ened Gold Watch Case —for the 
usefulness of a watch’s works is 
measured by the protection given by 
the case — and the 


JAs. Boss 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Case 


is the most serviceable of all cases. 
It will never wear thin or get weak, 
bend or dent. The Boss Case looks 
like a solid case; but lasts longer; 
costs about half as much. In all 
styles and all sizes at all dealers. 


This mark is stamped inside 





every Boss Case. Write for our 
free booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 











EXCLUSIVE FASHIONS 
AND HINTS BY MAIL 


UTSIDE of New York are well dressed 
women who wear fashionable clothes 
in advance of their neighbors. Sometimes 
they come to New York to get the styles 
and sometimes they get their hints from us. 
Every few weeks we send out to a selected 
list of names a description of the latest 
fashionable fabrics. 
Just now, for instance, we are mailing, 
without charge to our correspondents, 
samples fresh fromthe looms, of the most 


beautiful, pure silk dress fabric on the 
market 


Peau de Crepe 

If you will tell us where you saw this an- 
nouncement we will mail you immediately a 
sample of the silk, and later we will send 
you other hints and samples, which will be 
absolutely authoritive and in advance of the 
usual store offerings, and which should be of 
the greatest interest to fashionable women, 


AMERICAN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
No. | Union Square, New York City 


You Can’ Tear It 


Plenty of reasons too; 
Antherea is firmly and closely 
| woven —the best a//-s7/f |in- 
ing that ever mortal weft for 
such a little price—58 cents 
per yard. It wears like 
woven steel.. Every shade, 
including black and white. 





“Antherea” is stamped on the selvage—look for 
it. If your merchant does not keep it, address 


ANTHEREA, T E BEAUTIFUL AND GOOD 


466 Broome Street, New York 


A charming noveletle comes with reply. 





"HANDSOME HANDS 22,2" re og 


| 
| 


learn all the easiest “ wrinkles" on the subject from 


My Maid’s Manicuring Manual 
Including the prevention of hang-nails. Price 10 
coin or 


pst). 


JAY, BEE & CO., 1133 Broadway, New York 
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Would you be interested lb 
IF “SS NO DOUBT \ 


in your own mind 


That this Machine was a real $65. \ 
Mac hine which you « orn oom $20.50 
* direct from factory " 


ABSOLUTELY FINEST GRADE 
“YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE.” 

FIRST, get our Beautiful Catalogue and make your selec- 
tion out of 35 STYLES and kinds of finish ; then, the machine 
selected will be sent to your own home, Absolutely Free 
of any cost to you. You will please try it, examine it, and 
return it, if you like, or keep it and pay our low factory 
ag Samples of Work done on this machine sent to any 
y upon request. Ash for Special Catalogue No, B01. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Toledo, Ohio 
EXCLUSIVE MARKERS) 


Finest 
Machines 
a 4 — 

















You will fully enjoy 


the exhilarating effect of your 
morning bath if you use a 
RuBprRY Towel. Sheds 
no lint, and instantly 
absorbs moisture. 
Gives pleasant 
friction with- 
out harsh- 
ness. 


















The 
Only 


Towel 


Worth a name 


Woven 
from pure 
white Egyptian 
cotton. Hand- 
somely finished, each 
in a separate box. Out- 
wears two towels ofany other 
kind. The best stores sell it. 
The Consumers’ League endorses it. 
Send for free illustrated booklet A 


Wonderfully 
Absorbent 
With 
Exhilarating 
riction 








WACHUSETT MILLs, WORCESTER, MASS. 








CARPETS 





N 16 colors our free book shows the “‘ FAMOUS MARY- 
LAND” CARPETS, WALL PAPERS, ART SQUARES, 
RUGS, DRAPERIES, FRAMED PICTURES, BLANKETS, 
COMFORTS, SEWING MACHINES AND SPECIALTIES IN 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. These lithographed plates 
enable you to make an intelligent selection. 326 designs are 
shown, and the Mill prices are considerably below retail prices. 


Carpets sewed free, wadded lining fur- 
nished without charge and freight pre- 
paid on all the above merchandise. 


Our General Catalogue of 480 pages costs $1.25 to print and 
mail, and quotes wholesale — to consumers on everything 
to Eat,Use and Wear. 193 pages, size 10 by 14'4 in., are de- 
voted to Furniture and Furnis ee at 25 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. below TE yee prices. This catalogue is sent to you for 
10c., deduct from your first order of $1.00. 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 








‘RBURNIT.URE: 











| For everybody 


that writes, 


Special pencils 


for special pur- 







from begin- poses, Good 
ning school pencils for 
to ending 4 every day 
busi- 











[ ABLACHE 


/ 


FacePowbdER 
CAUTION! 


Unscrupulous imitators 
have attempted to foist upon 
the public harmful imitations of 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder. Be sure that Ben. Levy's signature in red ink 
appears across the cover of each box. That marks it as gen- 
uine. Many cheap powders are highly perfumed with mineral 
compounds actually harmful. LABLACHE has the per- 
fume of natural flowers. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. 
50c.abox. Druggists or by mail. TZake no other. 













BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston S8t., Boston 











By Emma 


HE annual sale of white goods and gar- 
ments has become such an established 
event for the month of January that 
many women wait until then to make 
all such purchases, well knowing that 

better goods and a larger variety, as well as lower 

prices, then obtain. Manufacturers and retailers 
vie with each other this first month in the year in 
obtaining well-made, healthful garments, as wel] as 

novelties, in white goods, and as the materials im- 

prove in quality each year women are learning that 

the ready-made garment can be counted on to wear. 

The trimming on the ready-made white garment 

wears better than it used to, and the sewing has 

improved until more in this line cannot be expected. 

The variety in styles of ready-made underclothing 

this year is sufficient to supply every reasonable 

demand. 

The advantage to be gained in making up under- 
wear at this season is that it can be done in unoccu- 
pied time, making the garments very inexpensive. 
For the same price better materials can be used 
than in the ready-made articles. 





White Goods Require Nice Sewing by hand 
and machine, and unless able to do both well it is 
better to purchase the plainly trimmed ready-made 
garment of simple design. 

When making undergarments on the machine be 
careful not to use either too coarse thread or 
needles; all gathering done by hand should be 
stroked to even the fullness; when embroidery and 
insertion, or lace insertion and lace are used they 
should be whipped neatly together by hand. Hem- 
stitched rufties of linen or lawn, or ruffles witha 
rolled hem, having an edging of torchon or Cluny 
lace, make a pretty and serviceable trimming tor 
underclothing. The blind or French seams are seen 
on all properly made undergarments. 


Among the White Materials which will be used 
for gowns next summer are silk foulard, China and 
Japanese silk, corded wash silk, heavy bleached 
pongee, wash chiffon, batiste, mull of silk and cot- 
ton, Swiss muslin, organdy, Paris muslin, cotton 
mousseline, linen, cotton and union lawns, dimity, 
nainsook, French muslin, Swiss batiste, Madras, 
English and French fancy white shirting, piqué, 
linen, gauze, lace-striped muslin and similar goods 
that are standard. In the first place white is fash- 
ionable, then it is cleanly, and almost always it is 
becoming to the wearer. These three qualifications 
account for its continued and increasing popularity. 


Separate Waists will be made of lawn, Madras, 
mull, embroidered muslin, organdy, dimity, dotted 
and plain Swiss, Paris muslin, batiste, wash 
chiffon, linen, etc., the sheer materials being highly 
favored on account of their adaptability to tucking 
which is much used as a trimming, in connection 
with inserted lace and embroidery. On the heavier 
fabrics the tucks are used alone, or if of a linen 
hand foundation embroidery still ranks first among 
all ornamentation. The embroidery is done in 
simple and also in elaborate designs, but its chief 
characteristic is exquisite daintiness and nicety of 
execution, or the desired effect cannot be obtained. 


Odd or Extra Skirts to be worn with white or 
colored shirtwaists are especially nice when made of 
white materials of not too thin a quality. The 
material should be selected with a view toward 
frequent visits to the washtub, and also be of a char- 
acter to resist the dragging effect of gored seams and 
fitted flounces. The best materials for the purpose 
are piqué, rather coarse linen, heavy Madras, 
cheviot, etc., with a dull or mercerized finish. 
All these materials should be shrunk before being 
made up, and even then a little extra length should 
be allowed in the hem for additional shrinkage. 

The fancy for linen of a heavy, not coarse, tex- 
ture for odd skirts, gowns or waists continues. 
Linen for such purposes should not be too closely 
woven or it will prove very warm. 


For Summer Underwear thin fabrics, such as 
nainsook, batiste, Paris muslin and lawn, are sold, 
and also garments of these materials trimmed with 
thin laces, such as Valenciennes, torchon, Cluny, 
point d’ Paris, footing, Swiss and batiste embroidery. 
The most elaborate tucking is also used. All trim- 
ming is ‘‘set in’’ the material. Satin and wash 
ribbons are used, and appliqués or motifs of 
embroidery and guipure on the more elaborate sets. 

Plainer and less expensive undergarments are of 
English long cloth, cambric and muslin, trimmed 
with Hamburg embroidery and cotton torchon lace. 


Materials Suitable for Summer Gowns are, in 
addition to the cotton goods, the light-weight, all- 
wool, or wool and silk materials for afternoon and 
demi-evening wear. Such materials are youthful, 
inexpensive and useful, as they easily dry-clean and 
make pretty, stylish gowns. The list of these 
woolen materials includes crépon, etamine, veiling, 
albatross, challie, satin-striped gauze, and French 
novelties, dotted and figured with silk. 


Dressing Sacques are of the kimono order 
entirely, and the prettiest are of white with col- 
ored facings, or of a color with white facings. Some 
especially pretty ones are made of lawn tucked 
lengthwise and finished with wide nainsook 
embroidered insertion for the outside facings on 
both sleeves and front edges. Wash silk sacques 
are made up in the Bolero style with short backs and 
long scarf-like fronts, which tie under the bust; all 
the edges being finished with ruffles of lace. 


M. Hooper 
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Dress Skirts of White Fabrics are cut with 
seven gores, are well flared and trimmed with round 
or diagonal rows of insertion inserted. These skirts 
are cut with a dip at the back and an inlaid box- 
plait at the back of the belt. If a partly worn 
white skirt needs remodeling it can be enlarged and 
lengthened with a deep yoke of open embroidery; 
where a flounce is used it may then be fitted plainly 
and need not flare any more than a gored skirt does. 
Linen skirts, alone, and also with waists to corre- 
spond, will be trimmed with bands ot hand 
embroidery done with heavy silk, or mercerized cot- 
ton in white or colors. 


Young Girls’ and Misses’ Summer Frocks will 
be of materials of the two extremes: linen, piqué, 
organdy, Paris muslin, dimity, lawn and wash 
chiffon. The trimming will consist of tucks, 
embroidery, Valenciennes lace and hand embroid- 
ery. Their shirtwaists will be made chiefiv of 
Madras, the sheerer materials being kept for entire 
dresses. Their short jacket suits will be of linen 
of the so-called ‘‘ butcher’s” variety, or of piqué, 
corded or figured. 


Children’s Frocks are of sheer goods and those 
that take kindly to washing; lace, tucking and rib- 
bon are the trimmings, and while the designs seem 
simple they are made elaborate by the quantity 
of trimming which is used upon them. Guimpes, 
low-necked frocks and high-necked ones will be 
worn, The short French skirt is preferred, cutting 
it to the bend of the knee when the child is three 
years old, and lengthening the skirt an inch a year 
afterward, until at sixteen years the lower edge of 
the skirt brushes the instep. 


Appliqué Laces this season will show the ma- 
terial cut out underneath and the bands put on in 
lengthwise or crosswise effects. All-over irregular 
skirt ornamentations diminish toward the top. 

White lace collars will be used to trim thin bod- 
ices; deep lace yokes and bands will also be used. 
Transparent materials will have many fluffy ruffles 
edged with rows of Valenciennes or other laces. 
Irish crochet laces are being used in flat bands; they 
require a rather substantial foundation. 


The Variety in White Gowns shows elaborate 
toilettes, tailored suits, and the shirtwaist suits. 
Separate skirts and waists will be as popular as 
ever. Suits of white serge, made over white taffeta, 
trimmed with stitching and made with flared skirts 
and hip-length jackets, are stylish. 

Separate skirts of white serge are always useful 
and continue to be very fashionable. Shirtwaist 
suits of white cotton cheviot will be much worn, also 
jacket suits of soft piqué. 


Waists and Skirts of White Mohair are among 
the novelties; the figured designs are used for waists. 
For young girls white materials made up as frocks 
or in jacket suits are more popularthan ever. The 
thin white materials are trimmed in the ever-favored 
Valenciennes lace. For the trimming of white linen 
dresses nothing is prettier than the white or colored 
hand embroideries and carved pearl buttons set on 
in clusters. 

Diagonal tucks forming the yokes of white waists 
are becoming to slender figures. The new white 
wash waists have the long front and full sleeves with 
deep or medium cuffs, and are worn either with a 
transparent stock collar, or merely a band, over 
which a linen or a more elaborate collar may be 
worn. ‘Tucking done directly on the material is 
used on all kinds of fabrics. 


White China Silk Gowns are exquisitely pretty 
and not expensive when trimmed with hemstitched 
tucks, but they need nice work. Smocking has 
returned to favor for yokes; it may be done easily 
at home. It is quite expensive when done to order. 

White goods made up before being washed keep 
clean longer than if they had been wet, but if the 
goods are not shrunken the articles will probably be 
useless after the first washing. If shrunk use only 
a trifle of starch just as when new, and iron on 
either side according to the material. Flaked or 
mottled linens in white will be used for Eton suits. 
Wash chiffon needs very fine cotton and a small 
needle with a loose tension or the material will 
draw. It is all cotton and delightfully sheer, and 
will launder if the work is done carefully. 


Frocks for Little Girls trimmed with lace or fine 
embroidery show cross trimmings, tucking and little 
ruffles, and are made with long waists and short full 
skirts that stand out like the starched skirts seen in 
the pictures of twenty-five years ago. 


The New Embroidered Mulls and batistes for 
handsome waists show all-over and striped effects; 
the stiffer organdies, likewise ornamented, showopen 
work or hemstitched work in independent stripes. 
Robe gowns from twenty dollars up have additional 
embroidery for cuffs, waist front, flounce, and some- 
times the skirt front. 


When Buying White Goods ultimately de- 
signed for the washtub it pays to procure a good 
quality so that the garment made from them will 
keep its shape and also iron well. 

Embroidery should be ironed on the wrong side, 
so as to press out the design plainly. 


them on quite full, or by ‘‘ basting them on gener- 
ously,’’? as the dressmakers express it. All lace 
should be carefully basted before being sewed on. 


When lace | 
trimmings are used allow for shrinkage by sewing | 





[It Fits the Spot 
that Hurts 
BAI LEY’S 
Hot Water 
vets r* Bottle 


A“ Doll’s Bottle” given 
with every mail order 


Soft as a pillow. Every 
inch of its surface relieves 

and soothes. Largest in 
heating surface an com- 
forting power. For Earache, 
Toothache or Neuralgia 
steam by placing moist cloth 
in the hollow disk. 

Unequaled for the Sick 

A perfect foot-warmer when 
the ends are buttoned to- 
ge er. Don't run any risk. 

will be wanted quick some 
time. 

5-in.diam. (face size), $1.00 

8-in.diam. (1 quart), 1.26 
10-in.diam. (2 quarts), 1.50 
11 -tn.diam. (3 quarts), 1.75 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 

receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING, MILES & Co., Agts., Montreal. 












































” ON EI I “ 
Pat. April 25th, 1893 
ELASTIC 


RIBBED Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. Made for men, women 
and young people. Most convenient to put on, 
being entered at the top and drawn on like trousers. 
With no other kind of underwear can ladies obtain 
such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. Made in great variety of fabrics 
and weights. ‘So/d by best dealers everywhere. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


ONEITA MILLS, Dept. X, 1 Greene St., New York 


























Beautiful Hands e 


white and soft, with nails of exquisite tint and 
lustre, are possible to any woman who uses 
Lustre or 


Ma Belle ei; 


Used in private practice for many years by 
Miss Lewis, the great authority on the hands ; 
now offered to the public for the first time. 
Price 50c. each, at druggist, or sent by mail, 
with free advice on special or difficult cases. 


Do Your Own Manicuring 


W rite for free illustrated booklet on manicuring 
and care of the hands. Address 


L. LEWIS, 236 L Fifth Avenue, New York 


























LATEST CREATIONS 


Sent postpaid on 


APPROVAL 


EXTRA SHORT STEM SWITCHES, 
absolutely perfect, made of finest 
quality 

HUMAN HAIR 


to match any ordinary shade. 

Note How Reasonable 
2 oz. 22 in., $1.25 2% oz. 22 in., $1.50 
3 oz. 24 in., $2.25 344 oz. 28 in., $4.00 

Send us a sample of your hair (cut 
near the roots) and state size. If you 
are not DELIGHTED with our 
goods, WE WILL SEND POSTAGE 
FOR RETURN. If you are, THEN 
send us the price. Gray, Drab, Blond, 
and Auburn are little more expensive. 
Send for an estimate. Extra shades 
are our specialty. “PARIS SPECIAL 
POMPADOUR,” always fluffy and 
ready to wear — $2.50. 

Write for our catalogue, beautifully 
illustrating 4 & latest designs of 
Headdress. is free. 

PARIS PASHION CO., Dept. 101 
ke 195 State Street, Chicago 








HAIR GOODS 

Perfect For Ladi 

Fitting WIGS ent Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 

$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 

| Illus. Catalog Free. 


} E. BURNHAM, Dept. © 
| 70 State Street 





Chieago 
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Laces from Irish Point Braids 


By Minerva Powers 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
} 
RISH lace, which combines the durability of the 

| Arabian with the beauty of the Duchesse, is one 
| of the most popular laces at present. The 
| braids which are used in its construction come in 
white, cream, écru and linen color. The lace is 
especially adapted for dress trimmings, and can be 
used with equally as good effect on woolen and 
cotton materials as on silk. 

Many of the braids are a close imitation of hand- 
work, and often, by combination with Irish net and 
crocheted medallions, quite elaborate effects may 


be obtained with a few of the simplest lace stitches. 
Unlike other braids these are pulled into shape as 
the worker bastes by cords which form the weave 
of the braid. All cords in the braid, except the 
outer one, must be drawn so that the braid will lie 
perfectly smooth on the pattern. Fasten the ends 
very carefully. In carrying the working thread 


from point to point, catch it lightly into the wrong 
side of the braid, never along the edge. 

The net is couched to the braid in the same way | 
as in making Marie Antoinette lace. 


Fleisher’s Yarns are even and 
elastic. A garment knitted or cro- 
cheted of them will always hold 
its shape. 


Their new Knitting and Crocheting 
Manual will be sent by the manufactur 
ers, S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila., 
Pa,, on receipt of 5 tickets taken from 
their yarns and 2 cents for postage. 























EFFECTIVE DESIGN OF AFPLIQUE FOR FRONT OF BLOUSE 
supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 

lace or silk stocking. 

Self Locking 
Loop 

Never slips 

or loses 

its 
grip. 








A GOOD DESIGN 





TO JOIN BEADING 
For 

sale 

by all 

' dealers. 
\e Sample pair 


77> sent by mail on 
ey Sy 

















receipt of 26c. 


" C.J.HALEY & CO. 
343 Broadway, New York 
Established 1870. 






FOR MANY PURPOSES 











Bailey’s Rubber Massage 
Roller_ Mobos, 


Keeps and Restores Beauty in 
Nature’s Own Way 






For sale by all dealers, 
or mailed upon re- 
ceipt of price, 


50c 


GIVEN with every Roller 
SAMPLES necessary to 
be used with it. 


If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 
Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

Here is a treatment that has made /Aousands fair. 


Catalogue af Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 


C.J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


y NN” 

















SECTIONAL 


BOOK-CASES 
AND 
FILING CABINETS 


AN INSERTION 





DESIGN FOR A MEDALLION 












Roller-bearing non- 
binding doors, re- 
movable (to clean 
or replace bro- 
ken glass) by 
simply unhook- 
ing. No un- 
sightlyiron 
bandsor protru- 
ding shelves. 
Sections so nice- 
ly joined together 
that appearance is 
that of solid case. 
We are the Only 
Sectional Bookcase 
Makers entitled to use thie 
trade-mark of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association, 
which means the best. Sold only through dealers. 
If no dealer in your town write us. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue J showing different sizes. 


The Gunn Furniture Co. “Micnigen 
-—— Does Your Bed Sag ? 


Do you roll toward the middle or are there hollows in it? The 














Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed 


Is the Best, Strongest and most Durable Bed ever made. 
It will not weaken or sag—always rebounds to an equal 
surface and strain. Lasts a lifetime. Ask, your dealer for it 
or send for our Book/et— FREE. 

The National Spring Bed Company, New Britain, Conn. 





AN ODD MEDALLION 








A PRETTY LACE EDGE 
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GUARANTEE 


with each 


SPENSER 





Express 





ot 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


| ON OUR 


NEW Spenser Automatic 


Sewing Machine 


The NEW eae Automatic Machine is adapted for 
ordinary household , and made in two parts for 
convenience of people who travel. The SPENSER does 


absolutely perfect work with either cotton, silk or twist 
and has a large range of stitch 

Each Spenser has an ACTUAL Automatic Tension, so 
there is no tension to change whether sewing with No, 10 or 
No. 200 Cotton or sewing the heaviest woolen goods 
or the finest muslin. 


SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


211-213 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 














That’s Aunt 
Ann. Doesn’t 
she look upset ? 
Well I would 
too if I got a 
note like the 


following: 





Dear Ann: 

I’m sorry Mary’s left, but I’m more sorry to 
see your hands becoming rough and red: that’s a sure 
sign you are using cleansers which ruin your clothes 
as well as your hands. Cleansers that injure the 
hands will injure everything they come in contact 
with. Why in the world don’t you use BORAX? 
It makes washing quick and easy. It makes clothes 
whiter than anything else you can use. It preserves 
colors and is above all absolutely harmless,” keeping 
the hands soft and white and preserving clothes. 
you doubt this ask your physician. He L.. 

for washing out baby’s mouth. It saves time, 
saves soap and saves wear on clothes. 


Ask your grocer for ‘* 20 Mule Team Borax’’ 
There are substitutes adulterated with soda 


If BORAX were better understood, it would be 
constantly used in every household as a helpful econ- 
omy. You can learn more about it from the quaint 
booklet, ‘* Borax—Come In.’’ Sent on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. Address Department A, Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., Chicago. 


Lever Trunk Strap 


Easy to put on—a 
woman or child can 
pull it as tight as the 
strongest expressman. 
Won't stretch, 














or get 








loose, or break. Can’t 
get stolen; it locks. 
Makes trunk last 
longer. 
75c atall trunk, house-furnishing, and de- 
partment stores, or by mail. Your money 


Send for circular. 
Richmond, Va. 


back if you want it. 


LEVER BUCKLE Co. 


























All in one piece 
joints or seams tr 
Does not flake or wear 
yA Le - not ison 
foo nside Patent 
a Surface "’ 
Send for des« 
of ¢ 


fin 
riptive booklet 
offee and Tea Pots, Skillets, Kettles 


Full Sized, No. 8 $2. /S 


Tea Kettle, as shown, 
pi river, 
+ ERIE WARE Manufs tured by 


Express me aid east of Mi 
THE GRISWOLD MFG. COMPANY, Erie, 


Ilotel Ware, et 














PEET’S Patent 


LADIES! Pinitct By: 


take the place of silk loo; 1 
flat seat po Bye mgs 

the stitches firm and the on 

tu ining over, Ideal for Pi 


It’s in the TRIANGLE “ 


ith Sprir Me Ho 
" Wi hite. Sizes > 
Fe 1 sale at all ) 
Beware of imitations, 
“It's in the T riangle,” 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphi ia 


Prer’s 
invisiece Eve 


by mail. 
mark, 





















To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS peeyegyegy 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors ‘and sizes 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 


colors sent free 
Dept. 2, 233 So. Sth St. 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.) ““Priisdeipnia, Pa. 
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]verJ ohnson 


Revolvers 


will stand 
the test of 
the most 
criticol 


inspection 













SAFETY HAMMER 
AUTOMATIC 


s Of your desler or 
4 5 sént to any address 
. cash with order 
verfonnsons Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG MASS. 
99 Chambers St New York 














For Men, Ladies and Children 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair. Other makes are only 
“camel-hair" in name. Root's Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and all large cities. 
Uf not by yours, write to 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
ts, 4 Greene St. 
New York 








ORCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 


GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 


etc., made by Lyon & Healy, are the 
standard of excellence. Very low priced 
styles as well as high grades such as the 
“ Washburn."" Ask your local music 
dealer for them, and if he doesn't keep 
them write to us for “ Dept. G"’ Catalog, 
illustrated, mailed /ree. It tells how to 
judge quality and gives full particulars. 
If you are wise you will secure an instru- 
ment with a mathematically correct finger board and a 
full rich tone, one that will give satisfaction for a lifetime. 


LYON & HEALY, 41 E. Adams St., Chicago 
World's Largest Music House. 
“Sells Everything Known in Music.” 








The record of the past is the best 
guarantee of the future. 

The Peoples Savings Bank was founded in 1866 and it 
has been growing and developing ever since. Today 
it has capital and surplus of $700,000 and total assets 
amounting to over $10,000,000. 

4 per cent. interest, compounded twice a 

year, is allowed on all savings accounts. 
The booklet telling how to BANK BY MAIL sent free 
if you mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, Pittsburg, Pa. 


25 Cents will bring you 
REDFIELD’S 
MAGAZINE 


on trial for sia months. 
Superb engravings, 
splendid stories, great 
illustrations. An ideal 
magazine — beautifull 
etree beautifully il- 
ustrated. From 4goto6o 
pages of solid reading 
matter each month, 
Handsomely engraved 
cover designs. Do not 
neglect this opportunity 
but send to-day. Your 
money back if not perfectly satisfied. 

REDFIELD'S MAGAZINE, 106 Redfield Bldg., Smethport, Pa. 




















Little Folks’ Magazine has best 


pictures, 
stories and verses ever printed for children under 5 
10. It delights the mothers. Sample of this 5 
ileal magazine, with liberal premium list for * 
Stamp. Generous pay to agents. 


8. E. CASSINO, Box 12, Salem, Mass. 
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( COuestions of general interest about dress will be answered every month, Correspond 
ents should use their full names and addresses. Mrs, Ralston will reply to inquiries by 


mail if stamps are inclosed, 


OHAIR makes most serviceable petticoats 
for hard, every-day wear. Such skirts 
should fit very closely around the hips. 
They ave usually made with one wide 


circular ruffle, which is finished at the lower edge 
with a narrow gathered ruffle. Above the ruffle are 
a few tucks which are very narrow, rather close 
together and resemble cordings. The circular ruffle 
keeps these skirts from clinging too closely around 
the feet. Mohair is durable and especially to be 
recommended for traveling skirts. White muslin 
skirts are trimmed with one or two ruffles which 
reach to the knee. The ruffles are trimmed either 
with dainty designs in blind embroidery, or the 
entire ruffle is of embroidery edged with narrow 
Valenciennes edging. The more elaborate skirts 
are trimmed with lace medallions inserted in the 
embroidered flounces, or between clusters of tucks. 


Remodeling a Blouse 


How can I remodel a black peau de soie blouse ? 
I am a brunette and need ! 
my face. 


g to brighten up 
Miss Z. 

I should think gold filet lace bands would make 
a pretty trimming for your black blouse, and the 
shade, I am sure, would be becoming to you. The 
bands come in several widths and may be used plain 
or some colored embroideries may be appliquéd 
upon them. They are exceedingly effective and 
will entirely change the appearance of your old 
blouse. 


Evening Wrap for a Young Girl 

For a girl who can only afford one wrap to wear 
in the evenings what would you advise ? 

; Mrs. G. 8. 

A long paletot of tweed or of one of the loose- 
woven homespuns lined with changeable taffeta silk 
and made with loose fronts and back, the back 
being belted in at the waist-line, would be very 
smart. The sleeves should be very wide, and loose 
from the elbows down, and the coat be finished with 
double or triple coachman’s capes. Such a gar- 
ment as this would be suitable for many occasions. 


Remodeling a Short-Waisted Blouse 

How is it possible to remodel a blouse which is 
much too short-waisted ? PUZZLED. 

This is rather a difficult matter to arrange satis- 
factorily. Probably the best way would be to cut 
the material off about two inches above the waist- 
line and then arrange on to the lining a wide-draped 
girdle. You could in this way make the blouse the 
proper length and so obviate the difficulty. 


Cleaning Feather Boas 
Can ostrich-feather boas be cleaned? A.N. B. 


Yes, quite as readily and in the same way as 
ostrich feathers are cleaned and curled. This work 
is satisfactorily done by the professional cleaners. 
I should not advise your having it done at home. 


Trimming a Black Silk Gown 

How can I change an all-black gown of dull silk, 
worn when in mourning, into one that will be suit- 
able now that I am again wearing colors? 

BELLE M. 

Relieve it with paillettes or iridescent colored 
embroideries, and wear with it a wide ribbon sash 
of gay colorings. 


How to Make a “ Patch” Pocket 

Will you tell me how to makea “‘ patch” pocket 
similar to those used by tailors ? 

MRS. JOHN DER. 

A ‘*‘ patch’’ pocket is a piece of material cut in 
any desired shape or size, either Jined or unlined, 
the edges carefully tacked in all around. These 
pockets can be sewed on by machine, or slip-stitched 
by hand if the stitches must not show through, as 
is often the case with capes which are made of 
double-faced cloth. ‘The top opening is finished 
either with Prussian binding or turned in and 
machine-stitched across. 


Neck Ruche for an Elderly Lady 
Of what material would you make a neck ruche 
for an elderly lady who is in mourning? 
Mrs. WILLIAM H. 
A rather coarse-meshed net edged with chiffon 
ruchings would make a pretty ruche, and an appro- 
priate one for an elderly lady who is in mourning. 


New Ornaments for the Hair 

What are the newest ornaments for the hair to 
wear in the evening? 

Tiny sprays of flowers arranged in coronet shape. 
Some are made entirely of foliage and are raised 
higher in the front than the sides. 


Blouses to Wear When Traveling 


To wear on an ocean steamer and when traveling 
during the early spring months, what would you 
advise in the way of blouses ? ADA. 

For traveling and every-day, ordinary wear and 
tear, I think blouses of fine French flannel are the 
nicest, as they are sufficiently warm and easily 
laundered. 


| Arranging a Young Girl’s Hair 


Will you please tell me how a girl of fifteen 
should wear her hair when a Pompadour is not 
becoming ? EveEtyn K. 

The hair parted in the middle, left slightly full 
at each side, then rolled back into a braid and tied 
with one or two bows, is a pretty and usually a 
becoming way for a girl of fifteen to wear her hair. 


Material for a Little Girl’s Suit 
How much material will it require for a coat and 
skirt suit for a child of ten years ? 
Mrs. Epwarp G. 
About five yards of double-width material. 


Gown for a California Schoolgirl 


What would make me a pretty gown for school to 
wear in Southern California next month ? 
ee; mS 
A gown of gray voile stitched in white and 
trimmed with some Irish lace on the bodice would 
make you a pretty and generally useful gown. 


Fifteen-Vear-Old Bridesmaid 

Will you be kind enough to give me an idea for a 
bridesmaid’s gown suitable for a gir] of fifteen ? 

JANE F. 

A gown of sheer Paris muslin or mull, made over 
either a lawn or asilk slip. The latter would be 
the prettier but the more expensive. A gown of 
either of these materials made with a ruffled skirt 
and a simple gathered waist, with some plaits and 
medallions of lace or embroidery let in between the 
plaits, would make a charming bridesmaid’s gown 
for a young girl. With it she should wear a girdle 
of gauze broché ribbon. 


Materials for Underwear 
What are the best materials for underwear ? 
Mrs. McM 
Cambric and nainsook are the preferred materials 
for underwear. The soft-finished, lighter-weight 
grades are the best. 


Mourning Gloves for Evening Wear 
Are white kid gloves, dressed or undressed, worn 
in the evenings in half mourning ? Mrs. j. L. 
Yes, white kid gloves are worn in half mourning. 
Pale gray gloves are often worn in half mourning 
also. 


Making Over a Lace Coat 

I have a black lace coat which comes below the 
waist‘line; my mother wore it about thirty years 
ago. Do you think lace coats will come in vogue 
again, or can I use mine now in any way without 
cutting ? MEBs. 

Indeed you can use your black lace coat, and very 
lucky you are to have one. Lace coats are lovely 
when worn with separate skirts of tulle, or lace, or 
silk. Combine your coat with chiffon, and you could 
even piece it out with some point de Venise or Irish 
lace, using the chiffon for a vest and a small round 
yoke and collar. The sleeves I presume are elbow 
length. If so do not make them long, but finish 
them simply with very full frills of the chiffon. 


Taffeta Skirt Trimmed with Crape 

I would like to know if a taffeta skirt trimmed 
with bands of crape could be worn in deep mourn- 
ing? Also if a.dull silk hat trimmed with crape is 
deep mourning ? ALICE. 

Yes, a taffeta skirt trimmed with crape is quite 
suitable for deep mourning; and a dull silk hat 
trimmed with crape would be suitable also. 


Broadcloth for Evening Wraps 

Will you kindly inform me if broadcloth is being 
used for opera capes? And will you suggest a way 
to trim one? Miss E. K. 

Broadcloth is very much used for opera capes and 
evening wraps. The trimmings are usually of 
appliquéd bands of velvet, silk, and the heavier 
laces; of course fur is always suitable for garments 
of this kind. Some opera capes of broadcloth are 
made very simply and are quite effective with only 
stitching as a trimming. 


Altering a Gainsborough Hat 

I have a large emerald-green Gainsborough hat 
faced with black chiffon and trimmed with black 
feathers. Will you tell me if green is now worn 
and also how I can do my hat over, as the shape is 
not becoming to me? Mrs. 5S. A. 


If the shape is not becoming to you you can read- 
ily alter the brim by making it very much smaller, 
and putting in a new facing of white of either cloth 
or lace. Make a soft crown of the velvet, place the 
feathers quite flat on the brim and allow them to 
fall low over the hair at the side and back, or you 
might edge the entire brim with a narrow quilling 
of black taffeta ribbon, placing a similar quilling 
around the crown. Possibly the black and white 
might be more becoming to you than the strong 
shade of green next to your face. 


Proper Length of Crape Veil 

Will you be kind enough to tell me what is the 
proper length and quality of crape for a veil for a 
mother who is in mourning for her daughter ? 

Mrs. J. 

The veil should reach the knees, or come a few 
inches below. The quality of the crape depends 
entirely on the amount of money which can be 
afforded. It is never wise to buy a cheap quality 


of crape; the cheaper grades are most unserviceable 


and will not do over well enough to warrant invest- 
ing any money in them. 


Gown for a Silver Wedding 
Please give me an idea as to what you think the 
most Suitable material for a twenty-fifth anniversary 
wedding gown ? Mrs. M. 
One of the soft silks, such as peau de soie or loui- 
sine, would be a suitable material for a silver wed- 
ding gown, and I would suggest a silver grayin shade. 
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Household Economy 


is as much a matter of saving your steps as 
of thrifty living. There is more time and 
strength left for other things if you have a 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
Convenient, compact, orderly. Everything 
acook needs is at her fingers’ ends. ‘his 
No. 20 is often used instead of a “ built in” 
cupboard. Can be put where you wish. 
Made of hard wood, best finish, Other 
cabinets, sewing tables, etc., $5.50 and up. 
Write for catalogue, free. 

This trade mark is on every Cabi- 
net— Don't buy until you see our cat- 
alog or a real “ Hoosier"’ Cabinet. 


C> THE HOOSIER MPG, 00. 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind, 
Se SS See 
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ELWELL KITCHEN CABINET 


Contains everything a cook wants, just when 
and where she wants it. Let us send you free our 
illustrated booklet giving delivered price. 

MINNEAPOLIS FURNITURE COMPANY 

Dept. A, Minneapolis, Minn. 






















Ask dealer for it. 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. K-RAY gives a 

quick, brilliant lustre and does not burn off. 

A 2-cent stamp will bring a sample from 















Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.,78 Hudson 8t., New York City ) 








Reliable Information 


about orange growing, fruit culture, vege- 
table gardening, grain growing, poultry, 
climate, soil, water, lands, power, markets, 
manufacturing facilities, wages, etc. 


For printed matter and other information write 


CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Representing State Commercial Organizations, 
Department M, 25 New Montgomery Street ¢ 
San Francisco, California 











NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
e Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
sold by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 




















Sqyual Book Ff: 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring Jig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 A Friend Street Boston, Mass. 
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All will agree, during 
nineteen hundred and three, that 


Swit 
Premium Calendar 


is a most satisfactory calendar. The center panel, lithographed in fifteen colors, 
is from a painting by Asti, famous for his portraits of beautiful women. The 
calendar panels are in delicate blue, white, and gold. Swift’s Premium Calendar 
will be sent, postpaid, for 10 cents in stamps or money or for 10 Wool Soap 
wrappers. Send orders to Swift & Company, Advertising Department, Chicago. 


USE 


Wool Soap 


For the Toilet and Bath 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha Swift & Company St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 






















The .. 
Working 
Man’s 
Smile 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


Back them with the firm, sure strength of 
Will and Brain and Body that you get from 


Quaker Oats 


THE FOOD THAT TELLS 


New Cereta Silverware Coupons are now being placed in packages. 
Old Coupons have the same value, 


























CROFTS & REED ||| [" 


; SINGER, $26.5 

Soaps, Perfumes, Flavoring Extracts — 
and PREMIUMS EE 

Direct from Factory to Consumer 

wed Preniumeon 30 DAYS TRIAL 

Buy from the 4 boxes Toilet Soap at 25c, $1.00 
makers, saving | 2 boxes Carbolic p at 25c, .50 
retailer's large | 2% boxes Wild Roze Soap at 25c, .50 


profits, and get 5 boxes Fragrant Bouquet Soap 
valuable at25c,.  . ; ‘5 ae 
















P s 1 box Orange Lily, ‘ae 15 

x mofVioletr,. . .25 

REMi UMS 1 box Olive Castile, . - 25 

besides. 1 box Pine Tar, a vo ae 

roll ving P, ‘ . ww 

| by pr .. 10 epee Cotten {ane toilet and > 
undry) atic, . P . ue 

Somepte > / 60 cakes Family (laundry) at 5c, 2.50 

assortment. 1 boxes Pearl Soap Powder at 10c, .70 

Any assortment \ 1 % oz. White Rove Perfume, 5 

may be made from 1 4, oz. Trailing Arbutu:, - .25 

our Catalogue. 1 jar Tooth Powder, R . 25 

1 jar Roze Shampoo, . . - 

1 box Talcum Powder, . . wm 

1 2-oz. Lemon Extract, . . 

1 2-oz. Standard Vanilla, . 80 


$10.00 
Retail value of Premium, . - 10,00 


Total value of prem. and goods, $20.00 
We g've you both for aly . 10.00 


4 Buy soaps at whole- 


sale. Soaps bougi-t 
in quantity and drie:| 
last from 25 per cent. 


to 50 per cent. longer. 


We do not require 
cath with Order, but 
send everything on 
thirty days’ trial, 
guaranteeing perfect 

; > satisfaction. If you 
ly roa 4 Cuts oo od © prefer to send cash 
Free with $10 { | Srom photo, with order amount- 
assortment. ing to $10 or more, 

° we will send in addi- 

Solid golden oak, richly carved, | tion 50¢ worth of any 
highly finished, extra heavy tufted | article on our list. 
cushions, figured velour cover. No C7 If you do not 

brass rod: adjusts care for premiums 
automatically. | we will rend a $10 
Fine casters. asxcortrent for $5. 






This 





sau Stille: 


NEW HOME 
$22.00 














This handsome Couch, upholstered in best manner and 
covered with figured velour, is only one of many styles we 
give Free with varied assortments. (See Catalogue.) 

Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue of premiums, inclu- 
ding household furniture, garments, furs, etc., together with 
descriptions and prices of our Superior Soaps, Perfumes and 
Extracts. Write to-day for free samples of Toilet Soaps. 


Giub order Pian ; OROFTS & REED § Girxeago, ru: 

















LIFE PRODUCERS 


Successful Incubators 


LIFE PRESERVERS 
Successful Brooders 
® All about them in our 156-page catalogue. 








RAE (| 
PETIA | 






WHEELER & WILSON 
$26.00 wad 
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DOMESTIC 
$22.00 





We Sell These 5-DRAWER Drop HEAD....Singer - - $26.50 
Sewing Machines 4-DRAWER DROP HEAD....Domestic - $22.00 
E tl Ill 5-DRAWER DROP HEAD.... New Home $22.00 
‘ <r y ps < 4-DRAWER DROP HEAD.... Wheeler & 
rated a e Tien 4s + st ot we 4 
Prices Named. 5-prawer prop HEAD.... White - - $23.00 
28 OTHER MAKES 4-DRAWER DROP HEAD....Standard - $24.00 
AND GRADES AT | 5-pRAWER DROP HEAD.... Minnesota - $15.20 
FREE SEWING cma 5-DRAWER DROP HEAD.... Burdick - $12.85 


FREE SEWING <MA- 
CHINE CATALOGUE. | 5-pRAWER DROP HEAD....Seroco - - $ 8.95 














E WILL SHIP any Sewing Machine to any address on 
three months’ trial, and if for any reason it does not prove 
satisfactory, it can be returned to us at our expense, and we 
will return your money in full without question. . .... . 


FOR NAMES OF PEOPLE in your own town (any town in the United 


States), who have purchased from us and are 
now using our sewing machines, to whom we would refer you; for Special Sewing 
Machine Catalogue, showing large illustrations, full descriptions and prices on all] the 


Sewing «Machines ? 

we handle; for our THREE MONTHS TRIAL 
proposition; for the most wonderful sewing machine offer ever made, mail us a postal 
card, ask for our SEWING MACHINE CATALOGUE, and say you saw this announce- 
ment in The Ladies Home Journal. cAddress, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 6& Co., cn1caao, ILL. J 




















Mailed free. Moines 
Dept. 528, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 528, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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